THE. 
WORLD UNMASK: 


O R THE 


Philoſopher 1 3 2 


Twenty -Four D IALOG UES 


Between CRITO a Philoſopher, PHIL O a 
Lawyer, and E RAG us a Merchant, 


In Wich wit 


True VIRTUE is diſtinguiſhed from hay uſually 
bears the Name or Reſemblance of it; 


The many Prejudices and Miſtakes in Judgment and 
Practice, in regard to CONSCIEN C E and 
REL IG 10 N, are examined and rectified: 


And the Value of TRUTH is ſhewn; with the Reaſons : 
| why it is not more generally known. | 


To which is added, | ; 
The ST ATE of SOULS ſeparated from. 
their BODIES; | 


Being an EyisTolarny TREATISE, wherein js 3 
by a Variety of Arguments, deduced from Holy Seripture, that 
the PunisHMENTS of the Wick Eo wan pat Bb, ETERNAL} 
and all Objections againſt it ſolved. 


In Anſwer to a Treatiſe, entitled, | 
An Enquiry into ORIGENISM, 
Together with 


A Large IxTRoDUCTION, evincing the fine Truth 
from the ls wn of * atural Wh ps 
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Tranſlated from the French. 
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TO THE, 


BOOKSELLER 


V E SE. Dialggues heme. 3 
BE communicated to me, I thought 
you wou'd not be diff pleaſed with 


Siva - them to the Public. Perhaps, on 


peruſing them, you will have: ſome ragen 
to believe they may turn to Account. 

Moveliy has Charms for tle whole 
World. 5 n theſe Pieces every thing is 
new, except only the Sub ſtance or Eſſence of 
Truth, which cannot be ſo. To whichit may 
be added, the Form of them is Original; 
and it would be no eaſy matter to find any 
thing already written in this way. 

An Attempt of this nature may, per- 
haps, ſtartle ſome honeff Perfons af the old 
Stamp, wha loſe all patience at the bare 
mention. of the Term Novelty; but they 
may elſewhere find. wherewithal 'o iy 
their oſs for or \ WY 
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much Gravity will Joon be diſg gf ſhed at the 


fevers of that Baſe and Liberty, 2 8 


fons of this latter Tafte, will * over 


of LETTER Sena ue of #6 Aus 


Þ Eyes. 


iv A LETTEIH rom a Friend. 

TI Very much fear, that Perſe ſons of to 
Gaiety of the Stile. If fo, they will not 
want Books that are more grave as 10 rhe 
Stile than the Matter. 

The Methodical Learned Will meet with 
7108037 23 0 rhein mind. They w 
no purpoſe Took for bod in „ 
which are managed i in a Wall. Every thing 


rhe HalR. and the Air they breathe, in the 
Spin x, 1 ax intimate Friends. 

MN dor be able td fudye, when you 
read. them,\ whether the Muimber of Per- 


thoſe: of "tbe ee Suk 1 
i enen n 1 am, Sin 5. 
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that I Vel prevent 
7 t; wort" it not i be more veel 
70 2 you t9 fees 7 


1 Sap es, which. — 0 acfrred of me. You 
want vb Enn my; Thouphts on them. _ ” 
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Ae LETTER * m a Friend. 

What you had been told of them began 
zo give you forme Prejudice againſf them; 
ſo that ] may have ſome right to. 7a 

2bem ſo far, as to reduce you to an Equili- 
brium. However, I foall not enter on that 
Task; it wor d be proceeding againſt the 
Defion of this Work, which requires no 
Apology, and, perhaps, wi ech 4 ad. 
mit of one. 

Here, Sir, I ought to vibe elf 
4; Attempt 10 24, the Subſtance of 
Jelf- evident Truths, is a mere Banter. 
An Attempt to juſtify things that are 
barely accidental, and only different man- 
ners of viewing, or explaining the Trae, 
wor dbe ſuperfluous; fincethe Author him- 
Self jt 2 them only in that reſpech. He 
gives His Thoughts KO as a fort of Conjec- 
tures, or if you pleaſe, as Reveries; by 255 
help of which, every Man conſiders the True 
in itſelf. T pretend to juſtify the Form 


= of them, wou d be to undertake an Impoſſi- 
bility; for to fufify it to the Tafte of ſome 
| Perſons, wou d be to incur the Cenſure of 
* /everalothers. Men of Gravity cannot 
* bear the ſuſtificationof the Pleaſantry and 
Caiety, which reigns among the Actors 25 
wee Pieces; at leaſt, they will Ve a; iſplea- - 
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vi A Lana from a Friend. 
ſed to fee them talk in that Strain on the 
moſs ſerious Subjects; of this fort is Ai 
Ne on Truth or Religion. 
On the other hand, Perſons of a gay : 
Turn of Mind, who have been uſed to ex- 
cerciſe their Humour on N things, or fri- 
volous Pleaſantries,(Perfons to whom Truth 
appears gloomy, becauſe they are unac- 
guainted with it, and grow melancholy on 
theleaft Attention totheTrue, which carries 
them out of their Element) ſuch Pe r/ons, 
T ſay, will not allow a Man to Jufrify the 
Serious of the Subjects here examin'd to 
the bottom, and which, engen re- 
guire ſome Attention. 
Perſons of this Character may Intlesd N 
be more trackable than thoſe of the contra. 
ry CharaFer : without renouncing Gaiety Þ 
or Pleaſantry, which is inſeparable from 
it, they may contract a familiarity with 
Truth, and come at laſt to have a reliſh of 
it, and be pleaſed with it as their own Ele- 
arent, as the Element of Jay and Serenity. 
Theſe Dialogues, by a ſmall Sample, ſhew 
this is not impoſſible : and it appears that 
the Friends here introduced, do not quit 
their own. Element, even when they are 
moſt attentive on expiaizing the Subſtance 


of Truth. : Tye 
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Thoſe who" employ their Genius on abs 
| 142 Subje&s, will here find nothing that 
demands too much of their Application. 


I they are ſuch as are ſatisfied with E. 
Ates rather than Words, and require 


Precifion in Ideas, without. triſing vn 
Expreſſions; they will find ſome Strokes 
which will not diſpleaſe them. © 

If they are accuſtomed to d. Pings 
what 1s Original, from what is borrowed 


or foiſted in, they will eaſily excuſe ſeve- 


ral I. rregularities, which wor be un- 
pardonable in a Man of Study; 3 out are 
pardonable in à Reveur, or one who de- . 
livers his Thoughts only as Reveries 

Such as cannot reliſh the True, wunle th it 
is treated geometrically, or with a rigorous 
Exatineſs of Terms, will never be able zo 


lie ſo immethodical a way of Writ g. 


Mankind, I 


The impatient Part of 


| decide without underſtanding the drift of 


| a Diſcourſe ; will here have freſh Ocra- 


1 on to exert themſelus. As moſt of the 


Subjecis are only Wrightly touched on, by 
4 Stroles which rather give a glimpſe of 


In the ſeventeenth and Ke Dialogues, the 


2 Reader may ſee what gave Occaſion to the Terms Re- 
= veur and Reveries. 


3 775 — 55 | Truth, 


vii A Lzrr zA from a Friend | 
Truth, than unfold it to Vicus, their Pre- 
cipitation will give. them frequent WI. 
e o Arenen bad or ae 
Falle. ö 1 8 
"Devortes 7 a. "das. POD 0X A 
22 nothing that relates 10 Relig ion, un- 
Alf it be ſupported with a.troud. 9 Serip: 
ture - Quotat ions, will certainly dhe cee 
275 tbe. Omi ſion 'of ſuch Paſſages. . 8 
Vu ſee. now,. Sir, Bote imm 52 je: 11 
word be to ſucceed in filing the Dia 
Ales zo. Perſons of diſferent Taſtes. l. 
16 better 70 leave ee y. 07 »Z he. Li berty of 1 
| Judging for himſelf, if very. one can te I 
allow'd that Liberty. By that Liber. 
| mean an impartial Diſpoſetion,. or pet fect 4 
Neutrality, not determin'd by. any ſecret. 7 
Inclination Or private... Jatereſt 40 pro- 
noumce pro or. con. Mo other Liberty © 
ſeems to me ſufficient for. being @'competent Þ 
Judge; becauſe without that, a Mar b 
1004 a be at once Jacke“ a. Fand iQ v 
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PnIIo, 0 Lawyer ; CRITo, a 2 Philoſo ben; 
EnAsTus, a Marcbant. 7 10 
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4 much changed ſince I ſaw \ vou. os 
I 055 you 5 become a Devote or 


2 1 * 3h 


o 18+ 


e 1:1 s matter Pi ſurprize to 


| fveraly, but it wou'd be {till more ſo, if you ee 


2 


Bain us over to the ſame Patti? 
Eraſtus That wou'd be pleaſant indeed 

if! ſhould gain you without attempting it. Py W F 
Crizo, How, Eraftus! wow'd you have 'Þ little 

Zeal 2 to Epdeargup to make Proſelytes, and in- 
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cy EL wou'd be done me by ſuch Troſelytes as vou, wou'd TR 
"4 hot allow me to neglect 99 


hop © imagining, you are become a Devote or Pienſt ? 


2 © The Wor macho, or, 


ſpeak ſeriouſly ; in the mean time, I aſſure you I 


not honour enough? 
ken in a favourable. Senſe, they wou'd do me too 


contrary. of my Character. 


elf, L dere he will bg, col 8 


N Were I of any Party, the Honour that 


Philo, But is the V ot ld really Kaolin. in 
Eraſtus. 'When you. have had your Jeſt out, In 


claim neither of thoſe Appellations. 
Philo. How ſo, a IS i it Dee Wey do you 


Eraſtus. That is not the Reafon, Philo. When ta- 
much; in any other Senſe, they would be the direct 
Crito. How then do you underſtand them, Eraſtus? 


Eraſtus. Thus: The Appellation of Devore, taken 
in a good Senſe, ought to denote a Perſon devoted to 


God: and that of a Pieiiſt, a pious Perſon; which 


comes to the fame. In this Senſe, as I ſaid before, they 
wou'd do me too much Honour; and I am far from 
-affuming them. In the vulgar Senſe, the Appellation 
of Devote denotes a Bigot, and very often a Hypo- 
erite; as that of Pictiſt, -detiotes one poſſeſſed with a 
Party-Spiric, one out of humour with all Mankind, 


and who ſtudies to diſtinguiſn himſelf on a Principle 


of Vanity. I own, I do not take this to be my Cha- 
racer. Pray, tell me, Gentlemen, in which of theſe 
two Senſes, you have alba the Nite of Fieiiſt e or 


5  Dewott on me! ö 


Wen 


Erg. Then it mut t de in 8 abies” 
Philo. Can that be a Queſtion, Eraftus + ? 
 Eraſtus. If I take you right, your Character * a 


Perſon truly pious, comprehends a Zeal, or Par 

Spirit, which endeavours to gain Proſelytes, or ſuch l as 

Cell themſelves“ſo, in order to enlarge the Number of 
its Fartigans. Are theſe your Notions of 4 0 ? 


Crilo. Not altogether, I own. 
Philo. They are ſtill leſs mine. 
Eraſtus. Now Crito js«xþ&ginning to contradict im- 


Crito. 1 


The Phileſophet the eagreatef. OE 

Crue; If I might be allopꝰd the Libert | raſtus, 
I ſhould ſay you are a little malicious, in making Ius 
Friends fall into Contradictions. 71. hed 
+ Eraftus, Not I. Critoz ,L only let them fee "08k 5 

Crito. Sinct you are reſolved to Se Quarter, and 

2 be anſwer'd directly, I ſhall freely that . 
connected the Ideas of Piety with thoſe e hots 
I form'd only confus'd Notions which ade 8 
thing diſtinct to my Mind. ech . 
Philo. I can ſay che fame: .for x my elk 1 5 
Erastus, I am ſurpria d har he K 
yers, Men who make profeſſion of advancing, nothing 
dut what they have diſtinct Ideas of, .cambe... latisk 
with What js con fuſed and indeterminate 

Philo. Lou ſee, Crito, how, he handles ns 220 * 

D It is no more, than what We dome PW 
deſerves! for beginning the Attack. Bu „, Rail ery a- 
part; ſince you are not .diſpos'd to paſs dor a Devore, 
either in the good or bad Senſe of that Aebi 14 N 
know, Eraſtus, what you would paſs for. 

Philo. For an honeſt Man, without doubt. 8 
Crito. Or rather, for a good Man 35 
Eraſtus. Is it abſolutely. neceſſary 1 ſh auld EY oh 
ſomething? It is not my Inclination, dear Criid. Lam 
of opinion, that one ought to think of becoming 6050 
Man, before one pretends to paſs ſor ſuch. TR Ag 

Criio. Are you not a good Man then, 

Eraſtus. I may, perhaps, be — ſo to — the 
Name; but - muſt own, that to be a good n, ac- 
cording to my Idea, implies ſomething more than what 
is comprehended in the common Notion; in my way 
of thinking, a Man devoted to God and a good Man, 
are almoſt the ſame thing. 

. » Phils.) At that rate, there will be * few. good 

among thoſe who would paſs for ſuch. 

 Eraſts, One of the ſureſt Marks that a Man: is not 
really ſuch, is a deſire of appearing ſo. A Man, in 
Trade never takes more pains to appear. N than 
when his Aﬀttairs are 1n War” warn Situation, 


» 
% 1 

* 3 * * * 
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GB bel Uwitched « or, * 


Crito. But T'wou'd fairy know, n you 
came by theſe Thoughts? WhO is the Maſter that tus | 

form'd ſa good a Scholar? 1 EDA 

Eraſtus.”Should' I tell you, Erito, you” guy: per- 
haps endeavout"to exceed me, as 'you did formerly at 
. 1 T'have not forgot your Superiority in Learn- 
; and how do) you. Know, but T war E e 1. 

Jealouſy? 54. 090 42065007 b err 

Philo. If there is any resfbhtot fear nee 
1 Jou muſt allow ie! is not the ſame in regard to 
a'that' you I your Secrerto me 


Py 


without any ge, 1H _ 43! ee e ln. e ane e 
truſt you. The Lawyers are a Set of 3 who 
go through with All chey undertake. What wou'd be- 
come of a poor Trader, divided between a thouſand 
Cares and rticles of- Bufineſs, if he fell into the bands 


of t two ſuch Phiſolophers: as you? [874 e Soott; ; 2154 
P pilo, Really, Crilo, Tam at a loſs what courſe. 'to 
take for getting any thing our of him 


Eraſtus. It fhall be your: "own fault; Philog if you 
do not oblige me to anſwer you.” Had you ſpoke to me 
ſeriqufly, LThould have anfwer'd you in Alden Strain. 
Perhaps you imagird that, ſince the World has been 

pleag&d to beftow on me che Character e a „ 
had loſt all reliſh for Raillery, 7 0997 

Crit You have tos much fatral Senſe; rot, 
to be ſ ſoon ſtupified with Pietiſm or Devdtion. 

"Eraſtus. Hole, Crito, is it in the good, or in oe 
bad Senſe that Pietifor or Devotion ftupifies'a Man. 

Crit. You ſtop! me ſhort," Eraſtus; and Jon, "ole 
again caught me in the Confuſed, and rr 


- 


2 vulgar Opinions. 1 Sd 01 1 
| 710. You might have” leaded m our Daher. 


Crito, that when r Devotion r e 
it was in the bad Senſe of the Word. 

Crus, That, Philo, wou'd have been but a poor 
Defence; and 1 would dare ceontradicted gx Hate 4 


gain. IA nada 
Philo. nd where lies che*ContradiRtion 90 
| Crito, 


The N Philoſopher ale greateſt Cheat. 3 
Crita. It would have been but too plain; I juſt how 
told Eraſtus, that I gave him the Appellation of a, De- 
vote in the good Senſe only; 5 here I muſt 45 ſup- 

poſed him ſuch in the bad, ra Vexounn tha, ſtupt- 
fies, is of that Kind, i Late 19 wo 

Eraſtus Crito doth himſelf JJ A mi. A very good 
Grace,, He. has ſpared me the trouble of pointing 
out a Contradiction in his Diſcourſe 3 on which Et 
ſion T ſhould have ſhewn him ng Favour, 5 
Cruo. 1 am very ſenſible of that, pf 8 and. ; in.re- 

turn for your Care, I promiſe you the ſame good. 0 Ot- 

fice on the firſt Opportunity. 1 

Eraſtus. Well; this is Acting like Friends ol I 
ſhall be-very Paflkle of the Obligation: but 1 ſee M. 
coming to look for me. 
Philo, Will you leave us ſo ſoon then, Era 3 
Eraſtus. I depend on meeting you again, Philo. 106 

promiſed to be at a Friend's Houſe at Five; you had 
made me forget the e 5, give me leave to be 
as good as my Word. 

Crito. We Will; but on condition chat you do the 
ſame to us, Eraſtus. Promiſe. us then ro e us LF 
Three to-morrow in our favourite Walk. 3 


Eraſtu. Iwill certainly be eee if I. can. | 1a RES 


DIALOGUE I. RT 
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Cn iro, PHILO, and Kane 


cn. -T hought I was too late, Philo, 3, 'but-1 ſee E. | 
raſtus is not yet come. 
Philo. I think I ſee him at the bottom oh this Alley, 
in company with another, whom I do not know. 
Crito. Youare miſtaken, Philo: he would have come 
alone; and not brought us an Impertinent. 
Philo. My Eyes are better than yours then, Crito: 5 
See, he is now ng his leave of him, and Fong, ug 
af us. | TENN | 


Cub. 1 perceive it, e confafenty: "and am 


$1 i 1 3.120 1 5 YO vino 2 21 lad 


8 1 Sbm; or, 


glad he doch not bring his Companion ich jm; a 
fourth Perfon would have been troubleſome to us. 
| Philo, What think you ol our F *riend, ne Yeſter- 
day's Converlation?? . 
; Co I know not what I OR of TY Phil; : all 1 
know of the matter is, that 1 have been all day i im- 
Patient for the Hour of Meeting, and fear'd it at the 
ame time. But what do you think of him your ſelf? 

Philo, 1 will tell you. another time; he is near e- 
novgh to over-hear us. 

"Critt2%o Fraftus. Welt tet, Sir: We SiG our- 
on es here before you; but J find we were miſtaken. 

ho. was you with juft now, pardon my Curiofity ; j 
did you leave him on our account? 

Eraſtas. LWas with a, Friend, whom I can quit to 
10 others, and withotit fear of bis EP it amiſs, 

Philo. Elis Name, Eraftus? ? N 

_Eraſtus. His Name is Sermus, 

FCrito. I am not unacquainted with that Name; and, 
if I am not miſtaken, I knew him formerly at School. 

' Philo, Ma ” I be allow'd to alk you, raſtns, whe- 
ther he is a ietiſt, or not. N n 

Crito. I had the fame Curioſity; but laid a ieRraine 
on my ſelf, being apprehenſive of a Queſtion concern. 

ing the good, or bad Senſe. 

Eraſtus. The World is plea ſed to call him ſo ; but 
that gives him very little Concern. 

Cruso. But tell me, my dear Friend; what ſort of 
People are thoſe pretended Pietiſts? I have heard ſuch 
different Accounts of them, that I ſhould be glad o 
find a Man who could give me their true Character. 

Eraſtus. That is much ſuch a Queſtion, Crito, as if 
I ſhould aſk you what ſort of People are the Chriſtians. 

Crit6.” The Chriſtians are ſo numerous, that an In- 
finity of Diſtinctions would be 2 for charac- 

teriz ing them. " 
|  Epaſtus. The Pictifts, ey not very numerous, 
are of fo different Characters, that we muſt make as 
man 1 as there are Perſons. But am 

ook Y qualified” to talk of them; for moſt of What 1 
now, is only by Report. 8 Philo, 


The Philoſopher-thegreateſt Cheat. 7 
Philo. You are very far then from Om e 
their Party, as ſeveral imagine. 12 
Eraſtus. Engaged in a Party, Philo] Al pe. An, 
or, if you pleaſe, the Pieti/ts, in the good Senſe of the 
Word, deteſt the Choice of a Party or Sect." 
Philo. They ſeem, however, to affect a Way of 
living very different from chat of the rel of Man- 
kind,. 
Eraſtus. Dear Philo, you Goon to attack: han wich 
a View of engaging me ini their Defence. 
Crito. They would be in IN good hands, had chey 
ſuch an Advocate as you. | 
Philo. I own I ſhould cake a pleaſure in hearing you 
plead their Cauſe. | > 
Eraſtus. Were I as able aa . as Phils, 1 
would conſider whether Iought to undertake it, or not. 
Philo. Lou are always on the Banter, Era/tus ; but, 
Raillery apart, may we not be favoured with your 
Thoughts on thoſe. People? 
Eraſtus. What can a Man:ptiuively thinks; Philo, 
of People whom he knows only by the Report of o- 
thers. J own, all my W of them will amount 
wy to Poſſibilities, 918% WII. 
Philo, What mean you by that, Era? | 
Eraſtus. I think it. very poſſible the World: may be 
entirely miſtaken, in the Judgment it forms of them: 
that thoſe whom it moſt deſpiſes, are perhaps the moſt 
valuable Part of Mankind: that thoſe whom it repre- 
ſents as Fanatics, are Perſons of the ſoundeſt Senſe, 
and the niceſt Diſcernment. I likewiſe think it very 
poſſible that, among thoſe who bear that Name, there 
may be Characters 'of all ſorts: ſome well-meaning 
Perſons who are only Apes of others; ſome wha make 
a good Beginning, and a bad Ending: ſome. who ſin- 
cerely do what they believe their Conſciences require; 
and ſome, who are void of Iategrity, and after being 
ſeduced themſelves, ſeduce others. I farther think it 
_ Poſſible for Villains to aſſume the Name and A ppearan- 
ces of Pieti/m, that they may gain their Ends with more 
ph en Pbilo, I aſk. you in my turn, what. 
Tx think 


„ Tur World: inetd r 
oo "OY — of thoſe People ?: Will you be BB. Ado 
cate? You are more fit for that Office than I am. 

Philo. In chat Cafe, I muſt be equally fic to under- 
take good and bad Cauſes. v7 l ,10 

Crito. Eraſtus mawls'us W; hes lets in the br ri- 
diculous Queſtions we afk him about the Pietiſts. 

Eraſtus. Suppoſe, Philo, that you and I were to go 
to a Lapidary's Shop, and upon the bare ſigbt of the 
Note on the * I ſhould ask you, what you think of 
the true and falſe Stones i in it: What Anſwer would 
you niake EET 200% 119% 6 * vR+T. » 

Philo. 1 own, I ſhould ink this Queſtion fomewhat 
abſurd. 11 Perceive what you drive at, Eraſtus, and 
need not wait for the Explanation of the Riddle. 
Eraſus, Lou very well know that in the World 
Men value themſelves on Juſtneſs of Thought; have 
you never heard. Perſons of that Character deal i in ct 
tions and Anſwers ſtill more ridiculou ? 

Crito. The Ladies, Eraſtus, are particularly excellent 
in that Art; if their Diſcourſe happens to fall on the 
75 Piztifts, they paint them in fine Colours. 

Eraſtus. It would be pleaſant to write ber cheir 
Converſation on that Article. 25140 

Crito. I will, ſome time or other, give my | {elf bat 
Diverſion; but, if Pam not miſtaken, 1 I - lomebocy 
| (Ons towards us. 15 15 

Eraſtus What is his Name 22 | 

Crio. Parmenas, one of Our Senators 3 ; eh you 
ruſt know him. 0 a 

Eraſtus. I lerdiny bim oh by Reputation What 1$ 
his Fier? 

Philo. That of ſtrongly intereſting himſelf in what 
concerns himſelf ; and little, or not at all, in What re- 
gards others. 

EExraſtus. Do you not think, Philo, that — of os 
Shear the NEE calls honeſt N are of the” fame 

laln9H 51:17 
. Philo, 'T'cannot. tell, e ; ** 7 would be Fery 
8 with my ſelf, were that my Character. 

7 am You think then, Pbilo, that you have a 


1 8 | much 


The Philoſop ber the — 
much more diſintereſted Regard for your Friends a 
Philo. Tam very ſenſible that Self- Love has ſome 
ſhare in it; but methinks, I ſhould: be capable of ſers 
ving my Friends at the expence of my own Intereſt;// 
Crito. Perhaps, Philo, it would he on on condition, 


that Intereſt: wasc not of the greateſt Concern. 
'Philo. Vou fer eee value, te Friendſdip of 
* Friends, Crilvsz. Hol} ie 


Crito. I fer fo gtear a value * that I would 
not put it to too ſevere a Trial; we mul * e — 
what we prize. > OF 
Pzbilo. Till now I flatter'd my WE: with Harte in 
you a Friend proof againſt all Trials. Tell me then 
what Dependance I ought to — — 
lince you haveſolittle'on mine. 1 

Crito. It would be unjuſt, Philo, to hold up m 
F riendſhip above its Price. I will own frankly, that! 
have a Friend to whom I refer all others. This F riend 
is Self. I know not whether you are acquainted: with 
him or not. Provided that Friend and Philo never ap+ 
pear in competition, the latter may depend on my 
Friendſhip in its utmoſt extent, and ſo far put it to 
the trial. Should I promiſe more in the Affair of 
e ag E own « _ Profeſſions welt Tag: mere 


Quiche ,; en 43 
Philo, What: do you think of: a F rien like this, E. 


1 1chink. Philo, I could more 8 . 
on his intereſted F riendſhip, than on the Presa 
of Diſintereſtedneſs made by ſeveral others. There atę 
certainly more Quacks in the Buſineſs of F riendihigg 
than there are Retailers of infallible Remedies. -1:Cnito, 
atleaſt, promiſes only what he can and [Wal perform; 
Ts not this plain Dealings? ve. foe 
Crito. I find Philo is not very ell dariatied with my 
Offers of Friendſhip; he is angry with me, perhaps, 
for diſabuſing him of the beautiful Idea he entertain'd 
of it. However, I have done him a Service, vin thus 
diſcharging him of the Obligation, under Which he | 
would have lain, to make me a Return. ri : 
A IQ 3 2 Hilo. 


20 Tube Warld Unmatked: or, 

Phil. Were you not ſo ſevere, I could New you' that 
the Confeſſion you have made, ſhall not at all diminiſh 
my Friendſhip for you; but you will not take. my 
Word for it, ſo that I had better wait for an Oppor- 
tunity of proving what I ſay by Facts. 

Crito. Do you think, Philo, Ne eb Servi- 
ces done to a Friend, are always Proofs of great Diſ- 
intereſtedneſs? For my part, Who do not commend my 
elf, I find my ſelf very capable of ſerving my Friends 

to a certain Point; Self- Love takes all Coin for cur- 
rent; and 1 . Se. 

Eraſtus. Crito, have you read what M. De la Roche 
foucaut ſays on Self- Love? 

Crito. Les, Eraftus, and frequently Found my e own 
Character there. Among other Maxims, I the other 
day met with this: Se!f-Love ſeems to forget it ſelf, 
when we are labouring for anolber's Advantage; but it is 
onty” lending upon Ufury, under pretence of giving. The 
maſt difomereſted Love, ſays the ſame Writer, is no bet- 
ter than a Trade, an Exchange of good — in voie 


Self- Love always propoſes ſome Gain to it ſelf. 
©! Eraſtus. Tam afraid, my dear Friends, if we naked 


too cloſe an Enquiry into Friendſhip and Self- Love, 

the latter will put the former to flight. Let us not 

_ endeavour to ſee too far into the matter; we may be 
undeceived in a manner that will mortify us. 

Philo. Nothing could be better ſaid, Eraſtus; we 
have ſo many unavoidable. Opportunities of ſeeing 
ourſelves in a bad Likeneſs, why ſhould we ſeek for 
more? Let us not wa ſuch Enemies to our own Re- 
poſe. 

© Czito, Do you not obſerve, Philo, that . bats 
ters us? He ſpeaks the Language of Selt-Love, which 
is not willing to be ſeen too near. 

Philo, Lam ready to excuſe him, on condition that 
you both ſup with me to-night. "10 
 Eraſtus, A very hard Bargain! | 
-- Philo. I make another, Eraſtus 3 that weall three for 


get we have my OA —_—_ us. 
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DIALOGUE. III = 


| Pr1Lo, cnrro, and ERASTUS. TOME 
AVE 5 you been long bee; Eraſtus?.. iry 2 

Bros: An Hour and a My ne if 1 
am not miſtaken. 

Pbilo. You are a very wks ne; we im: ava we 
had done Wonders in your favours and fhould be 
here as ſoon as you, Perry 

Crito. You ſaw the Sun wy no'doubt; >: Eris Soo! 

Eraſtus. I ſaw the Day break, and — the Sight 
well worth ſome hours Sleep. Beſides, the Spring is ſo 
ſhort a Seaſon, and at the ſame time fo lovely 1 in my 
eyes, that I was reſolved to make the beſt of it. 

Philo. It is a beautiful Emblem of Youth 3 which 
paſſes ſtill quicker than the Spring. 

Eraſtus. And s. e before we think of ma- 
king the beſt of it. 

Crito. Had any M an + bur Beli talk'd i in ,this man- 
ner, I ſhould imagine he regretted his not having had 
His ſhare of Pleafure, In that Caſe, it would *. high 
time to make up for what has been loſt. 6 

Eraſtus. I do really regret my not bading a all 
the Advantage I might have done of my Louth 3 and 
1 Miſtakes in the Matter of Pleaſures.” 

Philo. You always confined your ſelf to fach nad 
rate Pleaſures, E raſtus, that one might charge you ra- 
ther with taking too little than too much. When 
Pleaſures are ee, they become bas: To 
well. 1 N 

Bris. What 4o you mean by innocent Pleaſures, 
Philo: ? 

Philo. Should I tell you, Eraſtus, they are Fer Plea- 
ſures as have nothing criminal, you hoes —_— at ny 
Definition. 

Eraſtus. I own it ud W me . 3 b I 


ſhould be convinced you did not ſpeak ſeriouſly. 


Phils 
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12 e World Jumasleu; or, 
Crito. By ſuch a Definition, Philo would have i in- 


formed E '« rant White is not Black. 
Philo. Lam too well acquainted with Eraſtus, to 


think of ſatisfying him ſo eallly. But I own that, the 


more I ſeek for an exact Definition of innocent Plea- 
ſures, the farther I am from the Diſcovery. I imagine 


I could better * Wed r arent, 88 they 


are. bn 
Eraſtus. Tam not farprized at 8 8 the 


Term Innocent is negative, and expreſſes nothing in par- 


ricular ; unleſs it be that a thing is not criminal. It 


muſt be agreed that we often bring our ſelves off by 
ljooſe and indeterminate Expreſſions, which clear up the 


Difficulty almoſt as welt, as when we Fn White is not 


3 
Pbilo. Men 4 not look 0 nicely. into Matters, . 


fee, 1% 0 


Crito. We ſhould, perhnpe;: be diſpleav'd, if Wy 
tain Truths were unfolded to our View. 

Pbilo. However, Eraſtus, give us your Thought: 
concerning the Nature of innocent Pleaſures Pc it 

u pleaſe, of ſuch Pleaſures as are not criminal. 

©Eraftus, Pray tell me, Philo, are not the Terms 
Criminal and — —— eee ; 


Philo. Without doubt. 7 
Eraſtus. Why is it not ſaid that a Pleaſure is ul 


pable, as well as that a Pleaſure is innocent? 
Philo. Becauſe the Title of Culpable is applicable 


only to a moral Being; whereas Pleaſure is not properly 
a Being, but the Modification of a Being. 


Eraſtus. If a Modification Kanno be called culpable 


can it be called innocent? 
Philo. I ôwn, Eraſtus, that FR being contrary 


40 CulpaBle, neither of thoſe Terms can be applied. 0 


a Modification. 
Eraſtus. Lou told us, © lrg that Renee is ix opl 


A Gro of a Being. 


Philo. 1 = ſo again, ae. 
ou will grant then, Philo, that Pleaſure 


is Proper ſpeaking, neither innocent nor criminal. 2 
e Phi 2 


Wh * "a 4 


4 * 


.F be Philoſphonihs greateſt C 
Philo. I am obſiged to. grant it:. yada: 
. © Eraſtus. And that the Terms” Fabrics 2805 d Cum 

belong only to à moral Being, of which: e is t 
a” Modification” #1 S1UIOTIAOS e avs 212 N 
e I muſt grant that too 1-1 va ge 

Eruſtus. On that footy you "will not gor the future 
aſk me for a Definition of 1 gry pays dere hi or ſucli 
e OLI C054 OTA, 
Philo. I know not, Braſtun bew. car ade" fr and 
yet I am not inelined to excuſe you. 04 169% UL, 
ruh If Lam not much miſfaken; Hrdſius unt ve ls 
the Difficulty very welle but at the ume: time mali: 
eiouſty, pretends he cannot gex over it. „ 
Erastus. I appeal to you, Critb zl is“ not PH more 
malicious than I, in fofcing a por Trader but of his 
Sphere, to entangle him i in metaphyſieal Queſtions, 
which do not falÞ Under his Cognizance? He can gain 
no Honour by the Victory. Af im return, a Man 
ſhould drag Phils out of fi Element, and employ 
him in Exchanges, Arbitrations, the Price of *Silks, 
ce I ſhould Backs: ſomemealureirevensed of him. 
Philo! Vou are ſuffieiently e without repur „ and 
1 ſee it is no eaſy matter to gain an Advantage over 

you. 99 4: M * ain 48 N gl 8 

Cuil.  Eraſtuswould fain give us che Nip, I perceive,. 
and eelinie: telling us his Opin; but he mult ex 
plain himſelf; 'though" againſt His Will." It! i nor civil 
thus to drop one's Friends on the Road. 1 „84 
og "Eraftus: Pray, Cxno, take notice that Philo engaged 
me in the Journey by ſtarting the Queſfion about inno- 
cent Pleaſutes; it is his Buſineſs to purſue che "Subject. 
Whereabouts did we leave off, Philo? eic: 0 bm 
© Philo We had agreed that © Ol e a moral Being "can 
be criminal or innocent. : 5 201] 26 

Crito. At that rate, we are damn Terms, Tn- 
Yorent and Criminal, fo much intuſee Gai 

Eraſtus. I confeſs Iſhould be pleaſed; if one coutit 
avoid employing them. They always carry ſomething 
ambiguous, which obſcures the Truth. However, 48 
Terms ſtand for no more than the Ideas fixt to them, 
d | they 


IP 5 
as +: * {+4 k 2 * 


14 A Herd uin Ee wit 
they * ſtill be admitted, provided Men . 
owe on their true Signification. 415 Þr 

Philo. What Senſe would you give. 1 Eraftust: 

Eraſtus. Were there an abſolute Neceſſity of giving 
them any, I ſhould ſay that Pleaſures become more or 
leſs innocent by the Diſpoſicion of the Heart aer 
liſhes them. N A * Fs 

Crito. Iam nels of your pan gs * never 
was ſatisfied with the Diſtinctions introduced by Divines 

in regard to lawful and-unlawiul Pleaſure. 


Philo. Ialways thought ſome of em made the Way 


Ms Gear... and others too rough. WEI 
Eraſtus. They haye cut themſelves; out a arcet. deal 


ol Work, which they might have avoided, had they 


referred every Man to * own. FeniCiches for AEMacr 
tion. in this point. ns Angi 

Philo. That muſt be 00 nd 3 $3 but on 1 
ther hand, is not this Way of blind Obedience to Con- 
ſcience, expoſed to great Dangers, and numberleſs II- 
luſions? We have ſeen Men pretend to juſtify them- 
ſelves in the moſt manifeſt Licentiouſneſs, under pre- 
tence that cheir Dolden, as they! id. atem 
of nothing. A 

Eraſtus. the beſt and ſureſt Way cannot ſecurg⸗ a 
Nan from voluntary Illuſions. Do you know any Way, 
Philo, that is inacceſſible to Illuſion, and where a Heart 
willing to be miſled; may not be ſeduceddꝰ 


Philo. 1 ſhould be very much puzzled to find ſuch 


an one; and am pretty well ſatisfied, that Perſons 
moſt Ccilful and penetrating in what relates to others, 
are the Bubbles of their own Illuſions; but I ſee no Re- 
2 for this Evil, nor how one can get clear of it. 
Eraſtus. Why, would you not look on Conſcience 
as the Key to this 5 5 Philo? | g 
Philo. We muſt firſt enquire what Conſcience. i is. 
Eraſtus. Do not expect Definitions of Conſcience 
from me; I ſhall leave that Task to, Divines, if they 
think themſelves equal to it: for my part, I am ſatisfied 
with the Knowledge I have of it from my own Senti- 
ments and Experience. You aſł' d me the ee. 
rito. 


The Phi 


Crito, under what 2 Maſter's Fonion I had plated 
my ſelf. 1 ſhall now anſwer your Queſtion "That 
| Maſter is Confcjences 1 — mn will Have an 
Other ) II 1c au Baß; 
Philo. You a me, „ Eolnfind'y 95 ab om not 8 
ther Iam to take your Word for it or no. 
Crito. I ſhould-miſtruſt any one elſe, ne + calked in 
his: manner; but Eraſtus is a Man of too much Vera 
city to be ſuſpected of Diſſimulation. Iperceive I ſhall 
ſoon have a very different Opinion of that Maſter chan 
1 have hitherto entertain ᷣ e. 
Eraſtus. I know not whether you are ſerious whe 
Crito; but an an is near enough | to 7 _ 
ou.” SITE 2 33 ; "TY 44 1 61h ni 
: — lam \ very Shows adler and am n extremely 
atigry with my ſelf for not having hitherto ſer a greater 
Value on auch a Maſter, nor giwen Attention to hs 
Leſſons. I ſee what might be obtained e — 
tale; is moſt neglected. hr 
- Philo. You will take it il ee sif 11 interrupe! 
Converſation, with asking the Hourof the Day: 
Eraſtus. I think it is time to go home with rw 
and make him treat us with a Breakfaſt, + 4 
Trrito. I am a pleaſant Fellow. I had really fo 
3 — promiſed you laſt Night, and did not conſider 
Eraſtus was here long before us; but that is your on 


. fault, Eraſtus, and nen blame: no W bar — 
2 felf for it. f 0 | 


1 ani n 5 
| CriTo, P 1 1 o, and We * 
L Crito. E are firſt 040 Fo 5 


y Philo, Eraſtus muſt have ative 
a himſelf, or is detain'd by ſome unſeaſonable Viſiter. 
Crito. Would you imagine, Philo, that ſince the Ar- 
= #init of Eraſtus, I cannot paſs one Day without ſeeing 
him; 3 he is n levere __ me, his Conver- 


ſation 
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ſation becomes every Day more agreeable to me. 
bo Philo. His Change has not produced in him the Effect 
Lexpected. Las told he was grown gloomy, melan- 


cholly, and unfit for all Converſation. I never ſaw him 
ſo gay, norte behãve himſelf in fo c engaging a manner. 


Crio. Though he has always been gay, it was not 
in ſo free and eaſy a manner. I know not what can be 
the Cauſe of it — it is viſible he has a Fund of Se- ; 
renity within, which, if one dared, one would envyhim. | 
i Phils: Were all the Pietiſts like! him, every Man 
would be one; and the A 1 — ah no longer 
e oats ton won Iona 

Crito. Ido not thnow — Pbibbo. Ven would wil) 
eh enjoy his Gayety and Serenity; but I queſtion 

therher-they would, like him, obey the Bal of Con- 
cience in every particular, and on all Occaſions. Do 
we know what it bas already coſt re and what i. it 
may coſt him herea fte ?rsk·'· nt loci 

Philo. Not I, Crito; but merhailedie is the Duty of 
every honeſt Man to obey his e "10 and! eue 
be very ſorry to diſobey mine. 

Crito. Some time ago, 1 could — talked like you, : 


| Philo but I have ſince obſerved that I endeavoured to 


work my ſelf into a State of Inſenſibility, that I might. 
not hear its pics. Dar. war ann ＋ fee Rs] ron 


has rec 329 55 ndl ln wiks 
:» Philo! It * unkeſt my 


yevidevawe.nte;.” A jp 5 
Crito. Igrow a little — to ſee him, and en- 
gage him a ſecond time c on rhe Subject of Teſterday's 


Donverſation. . xx + ' 


Philo. That of bote ent t Pleaſures, & that of Con- 


ſcience? | 
Crito. Beth; though uk ib the matter right, they 
come to one and the ſame. 


Philo. How ſo, Cris? 4 & 
Criio. Becaule it is the Bußnedt Merced Man? $ Con- 


13,0" 


|  ſcjence to determine what may be innocent for him. 


Philo. Vou ſeem'd to jeſt the other day, Crito, when 
vou aſk*d under what able Maſter Eraſtus had ſtudied; 
dut I ſee you are in good earneſt taking the way to be- 
come learned i in the ſame School. Crito. 


The Philoſopher the greateſt Cheat. 17 
_ -» Crito, Banter as much as you pleaſe, Phils; J hear- 
tily wiſh I had Courage enough, or that the Work 
would not coſt me too much; you bool then ſee 
whether I would not attempt it. 15 . 

Philo. But ſhould a Philoſopher like you, Crits, be 
ſtopt by Difficulties? Where would oh the Courage 
to attempt only what gives no trouble? 

Crito. Tour Raillery,: dear Philo, is a good Leſſon 
for me; and when my Courage increaſes, I ſhall be 
more obliged to you than you imagine: (To Eraſtus.) 
My dear Friend — are come very ſeaſonably, to alt 
me in CY ſelf 2 5 755 a Man who attacks me 
vigoro br 

erat. Is it a formal Dua, or ſome malicious Sur: 
prize? n 
tit 228 There is a * dea a Malice i in the Affairs 
arid Philo is the Aggreſſo. 

Philo. Iam an Aggreſſor, to whom, by hisown Cone 
feſſion, he has more Obligation than i i8 en Rey 
concile that, Eraſtu s 

Eraſtus. 1 underſtand neither of you, except you Fr 
plain y our ſelves, 

Cott: Til tell you, Eraſtus we were on che Topick 
of yeſterdayꝰs Converſation ; ; I mean Conſcience and 
innocent Pleaſures; I aſſerted that they both came. 
to the fame; becauſe it is the Buſineſs of every Man's 
Conſcience to direct him in that point. 

Eraſtus. I think your Definition very juſt, Crits, 

5 Crito. ] met with a very civil Return for it; he has 
banter'd me on my Progreſs in the ſame School with 
you; and I frankly acknowledge, I wanted nothing 
but Courage, and was afraid the Work would be too 
painful. This was ſufficient for drawing a new Thruſt 
upon me. He has been laughing at the Greatneſs of 
my Courage; which dares attempt only, what will give 
me no trouble. 

= Eraſtus. Really, cue. [ think Pio does po goo 
= Office in attacking you after this manner. 
Cite. True; II knew l make pay, advane 


gage of i 7 0 = 
C 2 v Philo 


x 8 Dye World Unmackea q r, 

. we were sealkeing tt of your Bun, ; before 

y ou came, 

Erxaſtus. te is not obligiog to ſpeak ill of one's eben 
in their abſence, gers the Diſcourſe * is continued be» 
fore their faces. | 
Pbdilo. We were obſerving” that pia i made; cad 
alteration in your uſual Gaiety, and that you had not 
put on the ſour, 1 A of che. nr of De- 
„ n 
= Eraſtus. . there any gereſtty of oinibg the "br 
F Sourneſs and Gloominef with that of Fiery? Pu] muſt 
4 own I fee no Connection between them. 

Crito. It is the common ee and moſt People | 
tacitly think as much. 

Eraſtus. Hold there, Cris Z it is an  Imprefion 
which we receive in our Infancy, from the manner in 
which we have been e on the Articles of Re- 
Hgien or Piet - 

Crito. Lou have kit: it, Were . Cate which 
ſeems to be taken for inſpiring Children with Senti- 
ments of Piety, is what gives them thogreatelt Averſion 
to it. 

Eraſtus. Thus Hypocrites, and Diſſemblers are 
form'd, who are diſpos d to give themſelves ſome Con- 
ſolation by Religion or the Appearance of it, while they 
are at an immenſe Oy from all that conſtitutes 1 irs 
Reality, _ 

Phils. However, Men profeſs a rie hatred of 
Diſſimulation and Hypocriſy ; for which irbaſen chey 
cannot bear the falſe Devotees. 

Eraſtus. The World has good an fort not bear- 
158 falſe Devotees. I will venture to affirm, they are 

the moſt deſpicable of Men; but moſt of thoſe honeſt 
Men, who value themſelves on deteſting Diſſimulation, 
may poſſibly have a ſovereign Hatred for it in others, 
without perceiving what ſhare they have of it them- 

ſelves. Tou muſt own that the wiſeſt, moſt polite part 
of the World, and moſt regular in Appearance, is a 
Set of Men in diſguiſe, who endeavour to impoſe one 
on another, not one of them daring to ſhew himſelf | 
* he really 1 is. a Pbilo. 
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The Philoſopher the 2 nib hear. 19 
_ Phils. If you give the wiſeſt, and moſt regular Part 
9 the Wolle ſach a Character; what will you ſay, 


Eraſtus, of the fooliſh diſorderly Patt; and hogs as are 


intirely devoted to their Paſſions; 

Eraftus I will ſay, Phils, that the Diſtaiſce beser 
the wife and the fooliſh World, is in reality very in- 
conſiderable. I can ſpeak by Experience, having 


, | been formerly an Actor in the wiſe World: Self- 


„ © OR. no 
1 1 en ” 7 ChE ALES Ek $0 2 n 
lay * p 1 r 1 3 * 


Love is the grand Spring, which equally puts both 


into motion. The only difference is, that in the wiſe 
World, Self-Love has learnt the Art of diſguiſing = 


ſelf, and dreſſing itſelf in all manner of Colours, 
as to paſs unknown. Gravity, Reſerve, an Als o 
Modeſty, Complaiſance, 80 . a Readineſt to 
do Services, an Air of Diſintereſtedneſs, and even of 
Freedom, - are the ſeveral Colours, in which it finds its 
account, If any one chances to diſcover it under thele 
Diſguiſes, it conceals itſelf in another manner; it de- 
claims againſt itſelf, detects feveral bf its own Arrifices z 
and ridicules itſelf with ſo good a Grace, that no- body 
imagines this artful Paſſion is the Actor. This, Philo, 
is the ſide of the! Ul which gives us the, Character 
of the wiſe World. ASTGHID) 07 | 

_ Phils; Pray let me be char which. preſents the Cha- 
rafter of the fool World. 

Eraſtus. Here it is, Philo, Self. Love 1 ry conrſe- 


ly cloath'd: It excites the Paſſions, without being at 


the trouble of diſguiſing them, or giving them fine 


Names. It boldly ſhews itſelf capricious, paſſionate, 


voluptuous; revengeful, and even impious; Avarice 
and Envy, are the only Vices it is not willing to own; 
and that not without ſome reaſon. To do the wiſe 
World juſtice, thoſe two excellent Qualities meet with 
much better Protection there than in che fooliſh World. 
Here now is the World masked, and the World un- 
masked; which of them i is in your opinion the more 
valuable? 
Philo. I ſhould be very much puzzled to anſwer chat 
Queſtion? 
. Were I to give on Opinion, I ſhould alk 
* s 


20 die World Unmasked or-. 
the W ld unmasked the preference; I own, it is not ſo 
agreeable for Society as the other; but, at leaſt, it de- 
ceives vo: body. I find in the World masked the Charac- 
ter of a Cheat, which I cannot bea. 
Philo. You make a handſome Compliment. to 21 
2 3 bas own himſelf Une an a in che wiſe 
Or. 1185 Sid 13571603 
Traſtul. Be rat fend of abs; me an that 
ſcore x had I not diſcover'd the Falſity and Knavery of 
it, I ſhould have cantinved to wha without: know- 
Ait % * "> $1 | 4-190 if "ou 
Philo. Pray * has diſguſted you. of: Its fa Yu 
: Eraſtus, The very eo L mention'd An: IR al- 


ready ah s „ ois anal: 0 50 N 
"Phils What Conſcience? o 20 1 3 0 
Eralas The f: arNes: dear Philo 1 you 33 res a 

at = 15909 3 ih Nec 0.403 * BD 
»* Philo. Jean Tacks belt , ee . ee 


e How! 1 Oan you not condeive that: a Wir⸗ 
dess who reſides within us, and follgws; us 'where-e'er 


we go, may caſily unveil to us our moſt e . 


Intentions, if we will but give him the Hearing? 
| Philo, I begin to comprehend the matter 
Exaſtus. And that he may every moment give us 9 — 
Lye, in regard to what we would Pear o . at dhe 
% 1 jor gg RATE. H avis. = 
Philo. That is icht by 8 282801 vi 
Exraſtils. If he ſpeaks with ſo much Sincerity, even 
ee are afraid to hear him, how far willi he lang! us, 
when once we conſent to be directed by him 
"Philo. How far d vn think he n. kad: us, Era. 
Pup? od #34 5 $1044 £59 
111 Eraſtus. Not only till he aß us * bine 
Fund of Falſehood, a perpetual Diſguiſe, a Deſire of 
paſſing for what we are not; but even till he lets us ſee 
the Foundation and Principle of our beſt Diſpoſitions, 
and fineſt Qualities, are no better than a os. re- 


fined: Self-Love, and a real Idolatry. 
Crito. Well, Philo; had not I ſome pr? Tag to ſay 


Juſt now, that a Man mut have a great deal of Cou- 
N rage 


- — 


The Philaſo eye ße gute Clur. 27 
rage to hott himſelf up to mEDifection of 7 S 
Maſter? -' 5 570 5 1999" eiii e 
Eraſtus. Pray cell me, Philo; is de the Wie World 
eſſentially the ſame at fuller Sele as ir Is in tele? + 1 
Philo, I think lo, Eraſtus, bon i 
Eraſtus. You will not een alle me a Red 
time, how it is poſſible that tlie Witneſs in queſtion, or, 
if you pleaſe, Conſcience, can enable us to diſcover 
what the wiſe World is at full length. That queſtion 
is ſufficiently an ſwer'd, by his enabling us to diſcover 
in ourſelves what it is in little. 
Philo. I begin to underſtand how far Canſolenes can 
lead us, provided we conſent to its Direction; and that 
by unveiling us to ourſelves, it likewiſe- unveils others 
ro us. But might it not be objected, that the Diverſity 
among Men is 10 great, that one cannot judge of ano- 
ther. We ſee, for example, a great deal of difference 
between che ſeveral Actors of the wife World. 
Eraſtus. If there be any Difference or Diverſity among 
them, as cannot be denied, it is only 1 in Accidents and 
outward Forms, and not in the Subſtance or hidden 
Principle. While Man knows himſelf by the Form or 
Accidents only, he cannot that means know other 
Men; becauſe they are in = reſpe& very different 
one from another. But when Conſcience has brought 
him to know himſelf by the Subſtance and Principle, 
he then knows the Subſtance and Principle of thoſe of 
his own Claſs; and it is eaſy for him to diſcern them 
through their apparent Diverſity, You ſee now, Phi- 
le, why I advanced that Propoſition: That The wie 
22 is eſſentially at full length,” hal it is in lille; and 
that the Knowledge of the latter, as to its Eſffence, is 
ſufficient for giving us the Knowledge of the former. 
| Crito. You PER? in 5 World for a Merchant, Ara 
65 15 1 8 84% _ 
J Erastus. 'T bac to nothing; Mere G. 10 WORN 
Crito. I affirm, that you are more a Philoſoph 5 ; than 
we, and that we have no right to the Title. 
4 a oo TI mean by being a Phifots? 


5 
1212 4 3 a G4 41 5 933 


Cx 77h Ou 


__ The Morid Unmasked ;' or, 

Crito. 1 mean, having what it is 3 15 thoſe 
Words written over the Gate of the Temple of Del- 
phos : Know thy Self, 

Eraſtus, If N is your Deſcription of the true Phi- 
loſopher, I own I wou'd fain be one. 

Crito. Methinke, Eraſtus, you have already ok A 
N Progreſs, and are an Honour to your 

Maſter. If you have had no other but Conſcience, he 

uſt be a 4 Philoſopher ; 2nd *tis a Quality, which 
14 id not be fore know belong'd to him. 

Philo. You ſee, Crito, a Man may make new Dif- 
coveries every day. 

Crito. You will take me for a very groſs Philoſopher, 
ſhould I tell you it is time to think of the diſcovery 
of a Dinner. However, I venture to put you in 
mind of 1 it, at the hazard of paſſing for 1 really 
am: and it is one of the Maxims of this Maſter's Phi- ; 
loſophy, not to pretend to paſs for what one is not. 

EFraſtus. If you follow his Maxims fo exactly, even 

in the ſmalleſt Matters, Crito, you will make great 
progreſs in a little time. Iam willing to be groſs 
too n thoſe Terms, and make no ee of e 
a 15 R den 


DIALOGUE, v. 
kame, cure, and EgASTUS.. 


:+ # 


enn. o come. late; Eraſus; has any. body 
detain'd you? | 

Keen Ves, Crito, I have been FART? by a Viſit, 
5 I thought very long. Do you know that you 
were partly the Subject of the Converſation? Our Con- 
ferences begin to make a noiſe; People are curious to 
know on what our. Diſcourſes turn; they! fear I ſhall 
F e 

Phil. 3 who is 6 . as to intereſt him- | 
{lf ſo much, in what concerns uus 

Eraſtus. It i is N— a Relation of Crilo, one of r I 

NY 7 5 graveſt 1 


38] 
184 
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The Philoſs pher. the greateſt Cheat. 23 
graveſt Actors in the wiſe World. He began with 
complementing me on my pretended Wiſdom; but 
yet profeſſed a great fear of Pietiſm, and the pernicious 
Sentiments to which it may carry a Man. I ask'd him 
what he meant by Pieſiſm, and whether he took the 
Term in the good or bad Senſe. That Queſtion puz- 
zled him: He was not willing to own he had charged me, 
with being a Hypocrite or falſe Devore ; on the other 
hand he was apprehenſive, I ſhould ask him why Piety 
was dangerous, and muſt neceſſarily lead a Man to per- 
nicious Sentiments. He knew not how to get off. It 

happen'd luckily that ſomebody came in, Who inter- 
rupted the Diſcourſe, and reliev*d us both; for I was 
perhaps as much in pain as he. It does not become a 
young Man, like me, to to puzzle ſo grave and diſtin- 
guiſh'da Man as M—. I am not malicious enough 
to divert myſelf at his expence. 
Crito. You did not treat us ſo tenderly, Eraſtus.; 3 
and I have obſerv'd you, more than once, laugh malici- 
ouſly at the Confuſion you gave us. 

Eraſtus. I did it without any Scruple: for beſides that | 
the Quality of old F Ko and allows a certain 
Liberty, I confider*d you as Perſons capable « of making 
an advantage of ſuch Confuſions; and my Conjecture 
was well-grounded. But as to choſe honeſt Gentlemen 
of N— 's ee ** only gie them Pain without 
the leaſt Profit. 

Crito. I have not yet told you, 1 that 7 5 
attack d me the other day on your account. He had 
been inform'd of our frequent Interviews, and was con- 
cerned to ſee me drawn into an Intimacy with one, who 
has the Character of Singularity, I had like to have 
burſt out into laughing at the mention of Singularity; 
and had a mind to tell him, that way of ſpeaking Was 
fit only for old Women and Schoolmaſters, who have 
a Veneration for every Syllable of their Catechiſm, as 
ſomewhat ſacred. But I commanded myſelf; and with 
good Reaſon; for he wou'd have been —— Plus d. and, 
as you ſay, without knowing how to make his advan- 

rage of i fir 1 only repliogk Mich, an . ef Rane 
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er; Crito diſcovets a Qvality in me, with which I was 
entirely unacquainted. But let us not ſpeak too loud; 


Man, than the Sorcerers who are burnt; or, if you 


tives without Proofs ?. Tou will be obliged to make it 


t4 The World Unmacked; or, 

that Philo and T ſhould perhaps have better Succeſs in 
converting Efaftus frotii Pieti/m to Worldlineſs, than 
he in converting ts from Worldlineſs to Pieliſm. He 
was beginning to wiſh Succeſs to our Enterprize, but 
his Prudence made him ftop ſhort. He was ſenſible ſuch 
a Wiſh-was neither ſuitable to his Rank nor Gravity; 
ſo that he only advis'd me to be on my guard againſt 
ſo dangerous a Friend. 

Philo, Whither are you going in ſuch haſte,” Ero. 


Eraſtus. Tam leaving you as faſt ; as poſlible, that I 
may neither ſeduce nor be ſeduced. © 

Crito. Dear Eraſtus, be not fo unlucky. You muſt 
own you do not much fear us; it wou'd be our 
Buſineſs to fly. I am apprehenfive you have gone farther 
with us, than we can go with you; but I know not 
what to make of you, ane have reaſon to ſuſpect you 
carry ſome Magical Charm about you; for the more 1 
propoſe to avoid 7 the more nne Jam to meet 


you again. 
Eraſtus. At that rate, 1 mt be a piece of ober- 


if ſome good Woman ſhould over-hear = 1 n 


ſoon be ſentenced to the Stake. 
Crito. Are you ſure, Eraſtus, that you are not in "M 
vera] People's way of thinking, a more dangerous 


Pleaſe, were formerly burnt; for that ien! is now 


our of faſhion. 
Phils. Is it allowable, eine, to proveed” to Invec- 


appear preſently, how n can gd for 3 png: 


rous 4 Man. 4 
Crit, Fearry the Proofs Fichi me, Philo.) All the q 
Sorcerets together could not have made the leaſt of 


thoſe Impreffions, Which the ſight of ſed has _ 


duced i th me. 
Pbilo. But are thoſe inpreſfons os dangerous? or 25 
ld. Very dangerous, ile 5 a8 rhey tend to make 


a {Man miſtruſt bimfclf, © 255 * 


Tie Philoſopher the graateſi Cheat. 2s 
Eraſtus. That indeed is very; dangerous; fince in 


chat ſituation a Man will not know whom to truſt. But 


are you in earneſt, Philo? Do you really begin to miſ- 
truſt ſo good a Friend as Self? mi was ſaying” a little 
while ago, that you made all other Friends give place 
to him; but if Diffidence once creeps in there, 1 _ 
not be anſwerable for the Conſequence; - + 11.39% 

- Philo, Pray, tell me, Crito, wou'd YOU: miſtruſt 
Man, of whoſe Honeſty you are well aſſur' d? 

Crito. No, certainly. 

Philo. Are you diſhoneſt, chen, cm. that yo hes 
gin to miſtruſt yourſelf ? - : 

Crito. You will laugh at me, Philo, if 1 ell you 1 
find; I am not over-ſtock*'d with Honeſty. git 

 Eraſtus. Take care, Crito, you do not give us too 
bad an Opinion of yourſelf. Philo may be ſcandalized 
at it. For my part, I ſhall always be pleas'd to ſee - 
you endeavour to paſs only for what you are. It is an 
menen to the Philoſophy, of which we were talk- 

ing the other day. 

Philo. But tell me, Crito, with whom * you dealt 
diſhoneſty, and on what Occaſions? N 

Crito. If I begin with acting ſo with myſels, may 1 
not treat others in the ſame manner? 

_ Philo, I did not take you for ſuch a Man till now. 

Crito. Nor 1 myſelf, Philo, till I came into com- 
pany with Eraſtus. judge now, whether I had not 
ſome reaſon for ſaying he might paſs for a dangerous 
Man, and much more ſo than a Sorcerer can be. 

Eraſtus. I know not what I can have ſaid to you. 
war ah that could make you Wan oh enn own Ho- 
neſty. 

Crito. You have ſaid nothing 0 me on that Subject 
Eraſtus. 

Philo. Why then do you maliciouſly charge him 
with it? e 

Eraſtus. * the Magic . 7B, uſe, has 
produced that Effect, independent of the Converſation. 

Crito. That is the Caſe, Eraſtus; it is not your Ar- 
dagen that have Wee * On good Opinion I en- 
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tertained of myſelf.” Had you attack'd me that way, 
I ſhould have had an Anſwer ready. It is a ſecret Im- 
eſſion, a ſomething which I cannot name, from 


which I would hide myſelf; but its Language Is fo 
true, that it is not in one's power to contradict it. 


Philo. Has this ſomething eee er a want of Sin: 
Ke or Integrity within you 
Cyito. That is what it upbealh me «Sith every 
Moment; and JI cannot deny the" Juſtneſs of its * 
roaches. 

"Philo. If it does you a good Office chat way, it is 
cideppily to the prejudice of your Repoſ CG. 
+ Crizo: Moſt certainly, Philo; and it is no ſmall mor- 
tification to me, when I imagine myſelf very generous, 
to find an Intereſt conceal'd under an apparent Gene- 
rofity. y. This is only the fair ſide of me; were I to 
ew you ſome others, you would be very much ſur- 

ized at them. 

© Eraſtus. Pbilo perhaps would 3 but 1 imagine 1 1 
ſhould _ 

Philo. Why that Diſtinction, Eraſtus 2 : 
Fraſtus. Becauſe J have diſcover'd in myſelf a Fund 
or Principle of Diſguiſe, Double- dealing, and refined 
Hypocriſy, which hinder my being ſurprized at what I 
may ſee in another. You have not forgot, Philo, the 
Picture I drew the other day of the wiſe World; it was 


my own, taken from the Original; I let you ſee plainly 


enough, that I had not learnt what the wiſe World is 


at full length, till my « own ye Ron had taught me 


"what it is in little. 


Philo. I know not, Bruftes, wheckix I am to tale 


your Word for the Ill you ſay of yourſelf, I imagined 


your Modeſty made you exaggerate in that manner, 


having always ſeen you very: Re what you call our 


own Picture. Rei 
Eraſtus. I hall take you at your Word, Phils. Is 


appearing to the eyes of others, 75 different Een 


what one really is, being ſincere or di zuiſed? DIO] 


"Philo; Di ſed; if Tam not Indftalevhs:; $0 
Eriftus. You' have ſeen me, you ſay, very unlike 
the Picture I give for my own.. Philo, 


x at” 


7 he Philoſopher the greateſ Chear. 1 
Philo. I ſhall always ſay i196; 15 401 2 1 
Eraſtus. Am not 1 more e Ae b * 
judging, whether that Picture reſembles me or not; 
arge when it repreſents me in an ugly: Likeneſs?” * 

phie TI grant it, Eraſtus. Aussie 
Eraſtus. Now I declare it 8 to 0 F, 3 


| therefore, when you u me RY g ta my 


a Man in diſguiſe, 7 If 
Pbila. Tou force me, Era, o ſubſcribe to a 
thing which 1n the! hain 1 ane and I cannot deter 


that 7; 0 


Eraſtus. Philo 18 reſalved, S comes . in; 95 


judge charitably, as the Phraſe is; that is, never to 
believe what any one may ſay to his Neighbour's diſ- 
advantage. But, methinks, when a Man CR ut 


himſelf, his Word may be taken. 


Crit». Philo would anſwer, that Modeſty y may in- 


Fees: a Man to ſpeak worle of himſelf than he really de- 
| ſerves 


Eraſtus. I have. no Pretend! to. that Modeſty; 


1 induces a Man to ſpeak worſe of himſelf than 


he deſerves, Crilo; I willingly leave that to the wiſe 
World, which it ſuits better than me. I am ſo far 
from it, that I am perſuaded my real Character always 
exceeds what I can ſay of myſelt in that way: 
+ Philo, I do not ſee, Eraſtus, why Modeſty ſhould 
ſir the wiſe World, as you have painted it. 
Eraſtus, Les, Philo; the Modeſty, of which we are 


ſpeaking, ſuits it perfectly well. 1 we take a near 


jew of it, we ſhall fee: it at bottom no better than 


real Diſſimulation, the Art of appearing what one is 
not; a Vanity much more refined than that which 
prompts a Man to ſpeak well of himſelf; and that it 


proceeds only from Blindneſs, or a want of 8 9 805 
tance with one is ſelf. "10 WE 
Crito. You give a pretty good ae of my Lady 


Modeſty, Eraſtus. Tou may run the hazard of draw. 


ing great numbers on your back, by this Liberty: 
ſo many Authors, modeſt in their Prefaces; ſo many 
5 „ modeſt“ in their Compliments; ſo 
92 many 
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28 - +T he. World 12 A , SX 1 
many Candidevis for Places and Employs, who k HO : 
how to ſecure: Votes by their Modeſty. 

Eraſtus. What ſay you, Philo?! Do not all thoſe 
ſeveral Parts belong to the wiſe World? And had nov 
I good reaſon for leaving it In ee Se of 2 
as an Annex to its Domain? 701 

Philo. I on, that Modefty, when Aken in this 
Senſe,” entirely belongs to it. But may not Modeſty. 
be allowed its good Senſe, as well as 2 and fuch 


a one as might make it ſuit good Men? 


Eraſtus. If Modeſty ought to have a 9554 Senſe; 
we muſt give it ſome other Name; in that ſenſe, I 
know of none proper for 1 it, but thoſe of Truth, Sin- 
cerity, and Ingenuouſneſs, in ſhewing one's Deformi- 
ties, as well as Beauties. This is the Modeſty that ſuits 
good Men. But, after all, as the World has encer- 
tain'd a quite contrary Idea of i it, and as in that ſenſe 
it cannot ſuit good Men, they will willingly. quit all 
Claim to it, in favour of the wiſe World, to which 
they alſo leave the Reputation of being modeſt, as an 
Appanage; contenting themſelves with the Reality, 

without having the Reputation of it. 

Pbilo. It is eaſily conceived, that Modeſty, taken in 
the bad Senſe, is artful Vanity, | and refined Diſſimu- 
lation. But I do not ſo eaſily underſtand what yon 
added, that both proceed from Blindoels, or a want 


5 being acquainted with one's ſelf. 5140 


Eraſtus. Pray tell me, Philo, how would you "ry a 
Man, who ſhould accuſe himſelf of Faults, which he 
thinks he has not, and oy the good Quattics which 
he believes he has? | 

Philo, TI am of opinion 15 might juſtly. be call da 
L yar if things are to be diſtinguiſhed by their true 
Names. i HIEW 67105; £2201 vine 

Eraſtus. And wit would you call a Man who ſhould 
ſpeak in that manner, with a deſign that his Neigh- 
youn! er think quite the Samer of hr he gas be | 
i it wt, dog 8 

Fn A Hypocrite, or I am 3 A vas 
6) Mhz aye Should ſuch a Man play dean, in onder 


1 ta 


3 


nv 


1 — he wo 


> 4 i, 


— 


7 he Philoſopher tho 1 Cheat. 259 
to gain the Reputation of Modeſty, and thas facilitate 
his Promotion to ſome Paſt, or marry 4 Ff orrune; oy 
what Title would you give him: 
be Philo. Thar of a Cheat, in my opinion. 139853 

 Eraftus; Sliouldtany one undertake to ſnew this Man; 
that. notwithſtandiog his ſeeming Modeſty, he ph 


bottom a Hy pocrite, andi a "Cheat/- how do you think 


he would be teceĩived ?:? h AADTS 
Cnito. Very roughly, perhaps, if our Man chanced 
to be.. 011690 IE £5 Iv: 8: DO 0011s 4.00. babe 2018 
Philo. Without balling Matters too far, one may 
ld camplain he was highly injured,- and 
that he bore no Reſemblance to the Picture. 
1 Exraſtus. That would be a Proof that he knew not 
himſelf; but! was abſalurely bliad as co the Reality of 
tk own, Diſpaligans;::: de ei 2535512 ee ol 
Philo. That adrbits of no: Reply: aizgs 1E non 
wy Exaſtus. Well then; Pbilo, you will not aſk me a. 
gain, bow ea Modeſty bringts e rofpeak 
worſe of himſelf, atban he defenves, or thinks he de- 
ſerves, can be the Reſult of Blindneſt, or of a want 

of knowing / himſe lf. 
Philo. I am entirely * your mind, in that Point, 
Saad 211 Us buen * : hooillls'] Lion 812 
Eraſtus. Since we are all agreed, let us walkity 
Town it is very cloudy, and we amt be well waſhed 
in a e x 6 $A era] * 406 ba een 


21 N N 
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1 3 en 
TH. | 15 63 n 112002 
Crim. Efre, 1 came, 122 Phi and I were 
3 employed in wrangling. yo T7. ae 
Phil. Crito is the Aggreſſor an he 3 
attack me on a Piece of Raillery of yours, as he calls 
it, about judging charitably. He has maintained, that 
your Deſign was to ridicule he vulgar Opinion, con- 

rerning charitable Judgments. 
* Eraſtus, In reality I had it a little in view. That 
5 Opinion 


230 -ThilWorld — 7 EI 
Opinion (> a ſo many, eren ood Mets, that it 


ere to be wiſhed, what is true in i Was: ma, varied 3 


om what is falſe. - 3 1 | ic 

Crito. I know ſome, who are-extremely viel pleaſed 
with themſelves, for judging charitably of alt the 

World, and think themſelves obliged to bare a you! 


Opinion of- every, Man in particular. ICT : #4 = 8. 110 100 * 


Eraſtus. At that rate, the Caſe will be the bn in 
regard to Charity as Modeſty ;, both-of them will be 


grounded on Falſhood : a Man muſt be blind, in order 
wr” che charitable; and 4 Diſſembler: in order to o: 
_ deft. 


A fine Notion of Charity. and Modeſty! - | 
Crito. To lobk at them in that Point of Vier 5 
thing appears ſo ridiculous: I very muchi doubt whe - 
ther the wiſe World, which realizes the Idea of them 
ſo well in Practice, is able to maintain it in Specula- 
tion. Here again the fooliſh World has the advantage 

over che wiſe. World. If it is neither really charitable 
nor modeſt, at leaſt it makes no: peofeſion of being 
ſo: there is leſs Contratiety between wllat i it practiſes, 
and what it profeſſſes/*! 1 3/1271 207 od 045 25112! 
Philo. There is not one Actor in the wife World; 
who would adopt the Idea of Charity and Modeſty, 
eſtabliſhed on F alſhood ; ; they. would al PRONE be. 
ene 751 4 * 
Eraſt iu. 1 know that: dear Philo; by my own Ex- 
perience. Had any Man offer'd itt me in that man- 
ner, when I acted a Part there, I ſhould certainly have 
laughed at him. Nor is it leſs true, that I was not 
then either really charitable or 623". 1 and that I de- 
fired however to paſs:for ſuch. A Sufpicion of the 
contrary would have touched me to the quick. What 
think you, Philo, is not this being a Hypocrite and 
Diſſembler? Tou could not believe me the other 
day, when I threw thoſe fine Qvualities into my Pic- 
ture; bur attributed it to my Modeſty. You will now 
be undeceived i in that Point, and will, no doubt, take 
it for granted, that the Queſtion between us is not 
2 Modeſty, but Sincerity and Truth. 
Philo. I do not eee zou, Eraſtus. I never 
: in 
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Is 
AE 
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ber 150 W 31 

my.life * a Man talk ſo ſincerely. L have met 
"”y ſeveral, who. readily. accuſed themſelves of being 
haſty, and paſſionate, or lazy and indolent.; but to ſu · 
ſpect: them of being void of Charity and Sineerity, 


would have vex'd them to the ſoul. 1 


Crito. Might I take the liberty, 4 ſhould ay IT ſu- 
peſt Eraſtus of ah amicable Fraud. 
 Eraftg. Ibeg you will explain youtrſelf Sun 950 
Crito. My Suſpicion ãs this; that when Eraſtus pres 
tended. to draw; His: n Picture, he deſigned to 1 
mine, and ſpare me the Cenfuſion of doing it myſelf. 


He, without doabt,. obſerved 1 had a mind to begin, 


without having Couragꝭ enough to: proceed and that 
miſcarried at the firſt ſtroke, Mhich produced only a 
confuſed Draught of apparent Genetoſity. If chat os 
the Caſe, I am, heartily obliged do him for the Fa- 


vour. 11 ts: 5; _ 197 7 if 21 11 1517 8 e 
" Braſtwic Nop -Crito-3 I had no Thoughts of — 


hw I drew my Picture. 1 thought Truth and Ju- 


ſtice required qhat Confeſſien from me, as a ſort of Re- 
paration of my former Diſguiſes . Sooner or later we 
muſt come to chis Reſolution. Truth will loſe none 
of its Rights; what we deftaud it of in this Life, muſt 
be reſtored in the other, with r Confuſion. 
Crito, That is am important Truth- A 
Eraſtus. By a Senſe of this Truth, WG diveſt. ur- 
folate, of Falſhood, and the Appearances of Religion, 
and dare appear as imperfect as we really are, d as 
Truth will one day ſnew us to bee | 
Crito. What — ſaid the other day, Eraſtus is cer · 
tainly true; that, in order to know thoroughly what 
the World is at full length, it is ſufficient to n in 
the ſame manner what it is in little. 
Eraſtus. I now call to mind what we were ng 4 
few Moments ſince, concerning charitable Judgments; 
they are made to conſiſt in judging of others, as we 


would have them judge of us, were we in their place. 


Philo. Do you not think that would be juſt, Eraſtus? 
Eraſtus. Very juſt, without doubt. One Condition 
* is requiſite in this ne which is, to know whe- 
n ter 
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6 The World Unwhatas, N 


ther the Perſon to be judged would bonſine to be known 
to the bottom, and ihr another ſhould judge of him 


only by what he is; or Whether, on the contrary, he 


Touch. to be Judged favourably, to the r e 11 
rut | 

Crito. Here 1 muſt do my ſelf Joſtice; Til hs We, 
nag 1 been to make the Choice; I: ſhould: certainly 
have choſen the latter. I do not know; Exaſtus, whe- 


ther you have me always in view or not. But you 5 


ſeribe me very well in the Character laſt mentioned. 
Eraſtus. Without having you in view, Crito, I may 


olſten lit on your Character, by reaſon of che Confor- 


428 4 


mity of my own Experience with yours. 
© Philo.” Crito has interrupted us; Trau, | Let us 


en what you drive ar... 
Eraſtus. I fay, that if the Maxim of judging others | 


as we would be judged, is juſt and equitable, it ought 
to be obſerved by ſuch as are you L e What 
1 you to hat, ee HH 
Philo. I think that, as you E in didder to judge 
equirably, a Man ſhould be equitable! himſelf. - 

Eraſtus. Do you think a Man of Equity, if he was 
blind, for —_ would be pep? to 17 þ he 
has fine Eyes? a 

Philo. That walght bes pleaſant Fancy indeed. 
Fraſtus. But how many, who are blind in — to 
Religion and WN would 1 for clear-ſighted 
Perſons! 

Crito. There is no need of going. farcher chan me, 


to find one of this kind. 
Eraſtus. The advantage you have over thee; Crit 


iv, that you know yourſelf in that point. 


Philo. Crito will tire out my Patience with his Pres. 
tice of 1 1 1 would EE hear r and Gen. 


cluſions. 


Eraſtus. The Conclusion is, ſethave in order to ſet 
things in a clearer light, we ought to ſpeak, not of 
judging charitably, but of judging equitably. Not 
char in reality Charity can be contrary to Equity 3 but 
it is ſo in the vulgar Opinion, which requires a Man to 
blind himſelf, in order to judge charitably, Philo, 


— 1— 8 — 1 


has Py 


t 


The Philoſaph | be greateſt Chear: 33 


Phil. That Piſtinction, I confeſs, is proper for ſol- 
1 ving the Difficulty. * | 
| Eruſtus. If I am a Man of Equity y. for ixainple, I 
would have others judge of me mw by what I am, 
or by what they may know of me. Fo 
= ſon, ji will judge of others only by what u Sons: or 
= by what I evidently know of them. 1 . 
= Philo, That is Nini 
Eraſtus. In all doubtful Particulars or — 
I will judge only by Probabilities or Poſſibilities, and 
ſuſpend my Judgment, without giving myſelf. the 
trouble of juſtifying or condemning. 
= Phils, This would be acting judicivuſly, and keep- 
ing out of the danger of being deceived. 
X Crit. To know how to ſuſpend one's judgment is 
= an admirable Secret; but I think nothing ſo difficult. 
Eraſtus. The Philoſophers pretend to be Maſters of 
it; I know not whether they really are or not, 
|  Crito, ] believe, that in that, as in other things, they 
know but little of themſelves. I can ſpeak by Ex- 
riengg, 
= Philo, Is it hot too raſh to judge of others by one's 
ſelf, Cr 
| Crito. I except ſuch as have taken Philoſor phy by 
the right End, and enter'd on it with the Practice of 
that Admonition, Know thyſelf. Do I wrohg thoſe who. 
have not enter'd in this manner, when I fay they know 
not themſelves? This is juſt as if a Man ſhould find 
fault with me, for ſaying the Africans are not white. 
Eraſtus. Methinks the Sun ſhines hot enough here 
to make us Africans. I am for ſeeking ſome ſhady 
Place; and believe we ſhall be better accommodated 1 in 
the Houſe, than any where elſe. 


DIALOGUE VII. 


Cairo, PHILO, and ERASTUS. 


EW 


E are here vety _— I en Eraftus i is 
not come Ons us. 


Crito, 


r the ſame Rea- 


N Te World. Sat. or, 4 

Crito Xour doubt will ſoon be removed, if ifchat is 
be whom I ſee under that Tree. ; 

Philo If it is not Eraſtus, it is one very like him; 
we ſhall ſoon be ſatisfied as to that point. 

Crito. Methinks, Ppilo, theſe Walks. will loſe at 
Jeaſt-three paris in four of their Beauty, when Eraſtus 
leaves us. 

Philo. Doth he talk of going ? I ſhall be 33 
ſorry to part with him, though we muſt be Wend, 
fince we cannot keep him. 

Crito. Ne talks of ſetting out in leſs than a Fort- 1 
night; ; hope we ſhall. prevail with him to ſtay three 3 
Weeks ; and even that is but a ſhort Time. ; 

Philo, Now I ſee him very Plainly. A is he; he | 
riſes, and is coming towards us. 

Crilo. Dear ye we muſt own * Pa very 
much to blame for diſturbing . profound Re- 
verse. % 

Eraſtus. I may hereafter have time enough for my | ; 
Reveries, but ſhall not always have the pleaſu ure of con- 
verſing with Crito and Philo. l 

Pbilb. We were talking of a Piece of ill News, E. 
Pier 1.3 ; we were upon your Journey; and I could not 

parody your Thoughts of leaving your Friends ſo ſoon. 
EFraſtus. Let us not talk of that, I beſeech you, 
Philo it: is a thing not yet ready for execution; we 
ſhall have an Opportunity of ſeeing one another ſeve-| 1 
ral times before Igo. f 

Crilo. Perhaps, Eraſtus, you deſign to give us the 0 
2 32 we leaſt think of it; ban we ſhall. prevent ö 


55 
* 
Fc” 


Wy » Jour Relation. Noah it were but S af 
few days, Eraſtus, It would be ſo much time ole 
from r 

Eraſtus. He * have made me e promiſe to ſpend(f 
eight Days with him, but I engaged. ny for four. 


by ne Fahre Nu would not oppol T if 4 
[ ſhou! 


acquainted with . N 


The Philoſopher the greateſt Cheat. 15 
ſhould invite you thither during my Stay at his Houſe: 
Philo. Nor ſhall. we oppoſe the Motion, Zraſtus 
che Bargain is made, though I am not ſo particularly 


-. 


. 
: — 
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Crito. You will not guel 6+. 5 What 5 geſtion. 1 
was ask'd yeſterday about yon. I Was in company 
with Fortunalus, a young Gentleman, to whom 1 com- 
municated your Definition of the wiſe World and the 


7 fooliſh World. Ele immediately declared himlclt a 
Member of the latter, and in that did himſelf juſtice, 


While we were thus employed, Parmenas came in, and 
deſired to know the Subject. of our Diſcourſe, W e 


told him: he was ſtruck dumb ; but could not ſteꝑ into 
the Claſs that was proper for him, as Fortunatus Had 


done. The reſt of the Company, however, placed. 


there; one half quarter of an Hour's Converſation with 


£-Y 


SW 


or pious World. Not ſo neither, ſaid 151 and then gave 
him the good and bad Senſe of thoſe Terms. To what 
World can he belong then ? aſked my Gentleman, with, 
ſome warmth, Perhaps, r 7 I, ſmiling, he is a 


Man of the other World. In fine, to put an end to 


— 


7 the Diſpute, I promiſed I would get an Anſwer to his 
Z Queſtion from your own Mouth. 


Eraſtus. The Title of a Man of the other World is 


too good for one, who, like me, is ſtill much attached 
to this. Wan Ts 


# 


g eee wen bull 6 ou e . 


Eraſtus. Tam a Man lately eſcaped from the wiſe 


World, and who endeavours to keep at a diſtance from 


it, in order to make my way to the ſincere World. 

Philo. How, Eraſtus! have you not long been in 
the Claſs of fincere Men?  _© 
e Bax © Eraſtus. 


. Warld TORR muß 


5 Eraſtis. That i is what J aim at, dear Phils; and 
that is the Tendency of all the Leſſons I receive from 
the Mafter, whom we ſpoke of. But 1 muſt tell you, 
he gives me Ideas of Sincerity very different from thoſe 
I — entertain'd of it. I ſhould have imagined my 
ſelf a Phenix in point of Sincerity, had I always ſpoken 
exactly what I thought, without Diminution or Ex- 
aggerarion. "This would haye been a conſiderable Point 
ained; but entire Sincerity goes much farther. It is 
— confined to acting ſincerely with one's Neighbour ; 
its chief Tendency is to make us deal fo with our ſelves. 
Pbilb. How much were it to be wiſhed we could 
meer with great Numbers truly fincere in the firſt 
reſpect! Are not you too hard to pleaſe, Eraſtus, in 
not being fatisfied with that, but aſpiring at ſomething 
more? For my part, I confeſs ingenuouſly, I have no 
— 3 Idea of what you call . lincerely with one's 
fel 14. 
Crito. J own, „ Phils: I do conceive ſome Idea of it; 
bur i it is from my Experience of the contrary. I catch 
my ſelf eyery Moment; and it is what the other day 
call'd not acting honeftly with one's ſelf. 

Eraſlus. Nothing is more hard to Wenne than Sin- 
cetity with one's felf ; it muſt be learnt by Experience. 
It is ſo nice a Point, that without a yety tender Con- 
ſcierice, it is impoſſible to explain it. Conſcience be- 
comes tender in proportion as it is obey d. The more 
we liſten to it, the more diſtinctly it ſpeaks. It is in- 
| variably on the ſide of Truth, KA diſcovers a Falſhood 
min us, of which we ſhould never have thought our- 
ſelves capable ; but all this 1 is not done without our full 

Conſent. 
lo. I perceive do not lat ſincerely with my ſelf, 
for 3 when I have a glimpſe of ſome Truth, 
that condernns me, and would carry me farther than 
I am willing to go; I very well know how to turn 
my Eyes from it, and ſet my Mind at eaſe 24 Argu- 
ments 725 joltify my Conduct. 

_ Eraſtus.” £525 you bur lately diſcovered. Ga Nuker 
an Averſion to Truth, Crito? 


ww lth. 
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*Crits. Not till your Arrival, SET... a mb. 

Eraſtus. Was you in a more happy Situation i in that 
5 beer? 5 
Crito. 1 cannot tell, Eraſtus, | Bat the truth is, 11 
did not diſcover in my ſelf any F: alſhood, or Oppoſition 
to Truth. I did not even imagine Irefifted it; and 

ſhould any one have charged me with ſo doing, he 
would have touched me to the quick. Now! want no 
Accuſer in that Particular but myſelf. . e 
Eraſtus. I ſhould think, Crito, that your Erb dee 
of reſiſting Truth, is a Proof that it makes ſome Pro- | 
greſs in you. 
Crito. How can that be, "Eraſtus | ? Doth not fuch a 
reſiſtance oppoſe the progreſs Truth might make? 1 
do not underſtand you, unleſs . explain yourſelf 
better, 

Eraſtus. It is true, did Truth meet with ho Oppo- 
fition in the Heart, it wou'd make a much quicker 
Progreſs. I ſpoke thus by way of Compariſon with 
your former Diſpoſition ; and my Meaning was, that 
when you perceived no reſiſtance within you in regard 
to Truth, it was Proof that you was not vigorouſly 
attack*d by it; and that you had, perhaps, placed ſo 

many Barriers between it and yourſelf, that it could be 
heard only at a great diſtance. fp 

Crito. Now I comprehend you, Eraſius. You let 
me ſee that thoſe, who imagine they make no reſiſt- 
ance to Truth, are at the greateſt diſtance from 1 It, or 
directly turn their backs on it. 

Philo. It muſt be own'd that Conſcience is but little 
known in the World, though every one e to 
have one. 

Crito. Nothing 158 much talk'd of. A Man with⸗ 
out Conſcience, or who ſhould paſs for ſuch, wou'd 
be deteſted by all Mankind, whatever other Qualifica- 
tions he might be ſuppoſed poſſeſs d A 
Erxaſtus. I am perſuaded every Man has a Conſci- 
== ence; but ask each Man in particular, of what ſer- 
vice it is to him, and what uſe he makes of it, and he 
1 will be puzzled for an Anſwer, IC not the Reply we 
| 1 3 find 
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ſion? He is ſpeak ing of a Man, who hid a Treaſure 


they had none, 


this World. 


if they indulged themſelves in ſuch Exceſſes, as are fit 


tees to make themſelves amends for the Pleaſures, '* 


Criio. I find there is not much difference between 


May it not be ſaid, that among ſuch People, Conſci- = 
ence 1 4 fewer Voices in the 3 than it has among 1 


= Wa pe — — 
= — 2 * —— — 
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find in one of Eſop's F abſes, applicable on this Occa- 


in the Earth, without making any other Uſe of i it; 
upon Which, another ſays to him, put a Stone in its 
room, it will be full as valuable to you. - 

Crio. Among what we call honeſt Men, there are 
ſeveral, who, wou'd they but ſpeak the Truth, might 
ſay they make no more uſe of their Conſcience, than if 


Eraſtus. In that point, "they religiouſly obſerve St. 
Paul's Advice concerning Riches, and all Things of 


_ Philo, But yet are therę not ſeveral, whoſe Conſci- 
ence prevents their falling into great Diſorders? 

| Eraſtus. There are indeed great Numbers, who for- 
bear giving into groſs Diſorders; but it is a queſtion, 
whether that Effect is always produc'd by Conſcience. 
Self- Love is a very perſuaſive Caſuiſt; eſpecially when 
it has to do with honeſt Men, it has good Reaſons to 
offer them, with which they are eaſily ſatisfied, It 
ſhews them the damage they wou'd do themſelves in 
the World, the Contempt into which they wou'd fall, 


only for the Dregs of the People, Theſe are weighty 
Reaſons, to which they are obliged to yield. Beſides, 
this good Caſuiſt is complaiſant: he permits his Devo- 


which he prohibits, with others incomparably more re- 
fined and engaging. 1 


Self- Love's Devotees, and the Actors of the wife World. 


the Actors of the fooliſh World. 8 

Eraſtus You have hit the Nail on the head, Cris; 
and it is no hard matter to gueſs the Reaſon, Self. 
Love, which governs them both, is in the wiſe World | 
a grave and rational Caſuiſt, that perſuades with weigh- 
ty Reaſons; whereas in the fooliſh World, it is an ex- 
travagant, paſſionate and unreſerved Counſellor ; ; who 
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may make what -noiſe he pleaſes to hinder Conſcience 
from being heard, the leaſt of its Motions is always 
conlider'd. as a Teſtimony of Truth; if it is not fol- 
low'd or obey'd, it is at leaſt: feared and reſpected; 
Men have no Reaſons to offer againſt it. The Coun- 
ſellor in queſtion is not ſo well provided this way. In 
the wiſe World the Caſe is different. If Conſcience at- 


tempts to ſpeak, as its Language is very ſimple and 


conciſe, and its Deciſions are "moſt commonly given as 
quick as Lightening, it has ſoon finiſt*d what it has to 
ſay. Then in ſteps the Caſuiſt, with a croud of de- 
monſtrative Reaſons againſt what Conſcience has pro- 
nounced 3 while it leaves him in ſole poſſeſſion of the 
Argument, and lets him talk as long as he pleaſes, 
Thence it is concluded, that it owns itſelf conquer'd, 
and that it is a fine thing to have to do 1 able and 
ſkilful People. 

Crito. Dear Eraſtus, * here given a | deſechpeion 
of what has paſſed within me ten thouſand times. 

Philo. I find Crito becomes more learned every day, 
in the Philoſophy we were lately talking of; we ſhall 
ſoon be able to call him a Man eſcaped from the wiſe 
World. It is plain he is in no good humour with 1 iy 
and falls on it at every turn. 

Crito. You will inſpire me 00 Ema Philo , 
I would fain prove your Words true, I am ſenſible, 
however, that there is a wide difference between know- 
ing the wiſe World for what! it is, and really TR 
one's eſcape from it. 

Eraſtus. You will always be more bid more ſenſible of 
that, Crito. But do we not forget ourſelves? I believe it is 
time to retire; and I fear I have already made aF riend 
wait, with whom I am to dine, | 

Crito. Shall we not ſee you again, Eraſus, before 
you go into the Country. 

Eraſtus. I believe not, Crito, for I muſt go to-morrow 
morning. But I depend on ſeeing you in the Country, 
and expect you will ROO your: Word. 


„„ 
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T is not my fault, dear Eraſtus, that I have not 
1 been ſo good as my Word. I deſign'd to have ſeen 
you yeſterday. with Philo; but was detain'd in Town 
by ſame unlucky Accidents,which it wou'd be tireſome 
to relate. I wou'd have engaged him to go alone; but 
he choſe rather to ſtay for a;aue. 

To conſole ourſelves under this delay, we walk*d to- 
wards the Evening in our uſual Place of Rendezvous, 
J will not let you know how | melancholy it appear'd 
without you. I had better tel] you we ſtood in great 
need of ſuch a Friend as Eraſtus, to ſet us right, We 
fell into a Diſpute, which was occaſion'd by the Sub- 
ject of our laſt Converſation. F 

The Queſtion turn'd on the Language of Conſcience, 
and the manner in which you told us it expreſſes # 
itſelf, in Flaſhes as ——_ as Lightening. Phila 
wou'd not allow this Language to be always that of | 
Truth, He maintain'd that the Deciſions of Conſcience 
ought to be examin'd and corrected by Reaſoning. He 
grounded what he ſaid on that univerſally receiv'd 
Maxim, That every Man is obliged to enlighten his Con- 
ſcience. To which he added, the Difficulties uſually 
ſtarted on this Article; that Pagans, Mahometans, and 
ſuperſtitious Chriſtians, believe they obey their Conſci- 
ence in the falſe Worſhip they give the Deity : That 
even the moſt mercileſs Perſecutors pretend their Con- 
ſcience juſtifies them in their Cruelties: In ſhort, that 
we ſee good Men, and Perſons of Senſe at the ſame 
time, giving into all ſorts of Puerilities, and becoming 
Fanatics, when they blindly give themſelves up to all 
they imagine Conſcience requires at their hands. 

It wou'd be tedious to tell you what Reply I made: 


thus much is certain, I did not acquit myſelf well af 
the Task, and Philo went away delighted with his 


Advantage over me. I threaten'd him that he ſhould 


5 
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The Philoſopher the greateſt Cheat. 41 
not come off ſo well another time; that I wou'd ſend 
you an Account of our Diſpute, and engage you to 
anſwer for me. He ſeem'd to conſent readily to the 
Propoſal: I am now as good as my Word ; he is 
in my Room while I am writing; and I ſhall jet him 
ſce my Letter, that he may judge, whether my Charge 
a gainſt him is juſt or not. He may look as big as 
he pleaſes; but I am aſſur'd he already repents of gi- 
ving his Conſent. I ſhall ſpare myſelf the trouble of 
3 concluding with an I am, &c. and you that of reading 
it, I deſire you will do the ſame, and believe it will 
be not leſs to your mind chan to mine. 


earn 
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O you think it fair, dear *Crito, to engage one's 
Friends without their Conſent? At your rate of 
talking, one wou'd imagine me a Divine, and oblig*d 
to anſwer all ObjeCtions ! that can be brought againſt a 
= particular Syſtem. 
By your leave, I do not take that to be my Caſe; nn 
| beſides that I am no Divine, I do not poſitively em- 
| brace any Syſtem, ſo as to ſet up for defending it. You 
will tell me, perhaps, that I adopt the Syſtem of Con- 
= ſcience ; I do indeed adopt it, if it may be allow'd that 
Title. But there is a great deal of difference between 
reliſhing a Truth one's ſelf, and engaging to maintain 
it againſt all poſſible Attacks. 
= Phils may remember that when he ask'd me, in one 
ol our firſt Converſations, for a Definition of Conſcience; 
I anſwer'd him, that I had not skill enough for that; 
= that I left the task for the Divines; and that for my 
part, I could fay noebing: of 1t, but what I had learnt 
by Experience. 
The Objections drawn up in your Letter againſt the 
way of Conſcience are not new to me. I myſelf for a 
long time form'd a terrible Notion of the Rocks on 
which that way might caſt me; at preſent I cannot 
ſuffici- 
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ſufficiently admire the Contradiction Lobſerve: in the 
Language of the generality of Mankind; eſpecially in 
the Claſs of the wife World, where Men profeſs to ſet a 
great Value on Conſcience, to have a ſupreme Con- 
tempt for a Man who has none, or wilfully acts againſt 
its Dictates; and wou'd conſider him as a Perſon void 
of Honeſty and Sincerity. Who cou'd depend on him 
in any thing ? By this Idea, of which every one makes 
profeſſion, Men pay Homage to Conſcience, attribute 
to it. what is moſt excellent and valuable among Man- 
kind, and own that without i it, nothing wou' d be valu- 
able or excellent. Us; 
On the other hand, the worſt of Vices are aſcribed 
to it, ſuch as Idolatry, Superſtition, Fanaticiſm, and 
the Spirit of Perſecution. Thus it is ſoon degraded 
from its former Rank; on this foot it muſt be up- 
right and falſe at the Aer time; the Source of 1 5 
greateſt Good, and the Source of the greateſt Evil; in 
a word, ſweet and bitter Waters muſt flow from 1 = 
fame Spring. 5 = 
J heartily wiſh, my dear Friend Cri ito, and thoſe, 7 
whoſe Cauſe he pleads, wou'd teach me how to reconcile 
two things ſo directly oppoſite, * In the mean time, I 9 
ſhall decline writing on a Subject which ſeems to me 
too ſerious for the Country, at leaſt if it muſt be | 
handled gravely, as Philo and Crito propoſe. : 
Lou ſee, my dear Friend, you are miſtaken 'in the - 
Choice of your Man for ſetting you right. Beſide 1 
that I am but a poor Writer, the Country invites me 
rather to think than write. You expect, perhaps, 
that I ſhould communicate my Reveries to you, and 
tell you how I paſs my time here; but not a word of 
= except you come and ſhare the Pleaſure with 
| Befides, to tell you the truth, T ſhould think 
half an hour ill employ'd in giving you the Party q 
culars. A Company of little Mulicians perch'd on IF 
the top of the Trees, have waited for me this ar- 3 
ter of an hour; they love to ſing in the Cool of the 
ways we hor but * of mew when the Sun well 1 
| * Ol. 
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| hot. Judge now, dear Crito, if I can ſtay in the 
pare and ſpend one pen in writing. 


LETTER II. 


From. CR 110 70 E RASTUS, | © 


7 


N 9581 8 that 1 ney ſara all 

imaginable Difficulties to come to you; without 
that, the Quarrel between Philo and me, cannot be end 
ed. Lou deſign'd to mortify me by not ſending a di- 
rect Anſwer to 0 Philo s Objections, as I took upon me 
to promiſe you wou'd. My Diſappointment has prov'd 
no ſmall comfort to him. He expected to be ſoundly 
paid off: the bare ſhortneſs of your Letter reviv'd "16 
before he knew the Contents of it, I obſeryed, how- 
= ever, that he was graveld at two or three Paſſages. 4 
He made a point of Honour of adopting. all that 
can be offer'd in favour of Conſcience, and knew not 
XZ how to reconcile it with what he had adyanc'd to its 
= diſadvantage. In ſhort, he was. forc'd to own he had 
made ſuch Ohjeftions, with a view of ſpeaking, the 
Language of ſeveral People, and giving you an Op- 
portunity of anſwering it, rather than with deſign of 
= expreſſing his own Ideas. I perceived that, if there was 
Z ſome Truth in what he ſaid ; it was at the ſame time a 
= ſort of Evaſion. -I let him know as much, which was 
not very agreeable to him. You ſee hon. dear Era- 
= /us, that our difference will ſtill ſubſiſt, *cill you re- 
concile us. In fine, we are reſolv'd to ſee you To- 
| morrow, and perhaps early enough in the Morning 
to hear your little Muſicians. It is to be hoped that 
Harmony will have ſome Effect on our Minds, and 
in ſome meaſure diſpoſe us to ſing the ſame Tune. 
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over, and that I might yet enjoy the Company of my 


us ſome Quarter to-morrow, and hope I ſhall ſee you 


Preſents me, had made me forget the Subject of the 


me like a Mountain to-day. 


} 
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From ER aAsTUs fe CRI xo. 
Was not a little vex*d, when I wak*d this Morn- 
ing, and heard it rain violently. . Did not you 


ympathize with me, dear Crito? I was willing to flat- 
ter myſelf for above an hour that the Rain wou'd give 


Friends. But it has begun again, and T muſt loſe all 
hopes for to-day at Jeaſt for I depend on its allowing 


here very early. In the mean while, I muſt be refign'd 
to be a Prifoner all day ; which is no ſmall Mortifica- 
tion to me. I ſhould make but a bad Figure in the 
Country, were I obliged to keep my Room ; and in 
that Particular, I muſt confeſs I am a poor Philoſo- 

pher. 
I have been ich over your two Letters. The 9 
Diverlions of the Place, and the Objects with which it 


firſt. That is not the Caſe at preſent. The Turns 
T have taken in my Chamber, are ſo far from defacing 
Philo's Objections about Conſcience out of my Mind, 
that they preſent them frefher to my Memory; and 
J have been ſo importun'd by them, that I have taken | 
up my Pen, to write what occurs to me, and clear my 2 
hands of the Subject, if I can. | 

The Difficulties in queſtion, at firſt ippear'd to me | 
very conſiderable, and much more ſo on the Receipt | 
of your Letter. I know not but the Cloudineſs of the 
Weather, has help'd to diffuſe ſome Obſcurity on my 
Ideas; but I fee Things very confuſedly, and what the 
other day ſeem'd very eaſily demoliſhed, appear'd to 


e 1 


I really thought that ſuch as had committed the greateſt 
Errors in point of Religion, make uſe of the pretext of 
Conſcience, and value themſelves on obeying its Mo- 


tions, What is Conſcience then ? aid I, within or 
0 


ſelf. Doth it ſtand in need of being enlighten'd. and 
IF corrected, as Philo ſuppoſes, according to the univer. 


ſally received Maxim? SE 93 
Buy what Rule muſt it be corrected? To do this, we 
muff find a Rule infallibly right, and incapable of vary- 
Z ing; if we are not provided wich ſuch a Rule, we 
muſt {till have recourſe to another more right and in- 
variable for correcting this; and ſo. on ad infinitum, till 
we meet with the infallible Rule, or the Rule of Rules, 
by which all is to be correted.) 
= Where then ſhall we find this invariable Rule? Shall 
it be Reaſoning, as ſo many maintain? But is there any 
EX neceſſity of proving that nothing in the World is ſo 
variable as Reaſoning? Why muſt one way of Reaſoning 
7 be rectified by another, that by a third, and ſo on ad in- 
Fnitum, without our ever coming to one, that will not 
admit of Correction? Why, among a thouſand Perſons 
who underſtand Reaſoning, do we not find four who en- 
= 7 one charges his Antagoniſt's Reaſoning with 
falſity; if Reaſoning ought to ſerve for the Rule, there 
muſt be, in this multitude of oppoſite Reaſonings, an In- 
fnity of falſe Rules, which do not deſerve that Appellati- 
on, becauſe a Rule is a Rule only as it is one and right. 
= Where then is this invariable Rule? ſaid Ito myſelf; Is 
it Conſcience? But is not that accus'd of being ſubject to 
ſtill more Variations than Reaſoning? Do not the diffe- 
rent Sects or Religions, in which every Man thinks he 
has Conſcience on his ſide, give us room to judge that 
it doth not every where ſpeak the ſame Language? 
| Here now are Variations on all ſides. Is there no 
certainty for Man, and muſt he neceſſarily fall into 
& FE Falſhood, even while he is obeying his Conſcience? 
At that rate, no Man wou'd be culpable, or have any 
zoccaſion to reproach himſelf with a Crime. Diſobe- 
dience to Conſcience wou'd be a thing indifferent, as 
it wou'd not be a ſafer Guide than Reaſoning, If Con- 
ſcience is not better qualified for commanding Reſpect 
than Reaſoning, if the former has no Superiority over the 
latter, of what uſe will it be? Shall it be its Buſineſs to 
= , 20 
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appeal to the definitive Judgment of Conſcience, with- 


ſtens to it, he will be condemn'd without being able 1 


— 
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go band in hand with Reaſoning, and command with 
equal Authority? Here is a Conflict of Juriſdiction; 
if the Orders of one are contrary to thoſe of the other, 
and their Authority equal, which muſt be obey'd, and 
* ſhall judge? 

But, by way of pee Conſcience ſhall have 
the Pre-eminence, and ſpeak firſt. Reaſoning will then 
ſtep in to examine and rectify her Decifions ; that is, 
Conſcience will have the Pre- eminence in Name, and 
Reaſoning in Reality. Conſcience will be in the condi- 9 
tion of a Prince during his Minority, who bears the 
Title of Sovereignty, while in what regards the Govern- 
ment of the State, he is conſider*d as a Cypher, and 
all the Subjects know the Regent governs, and not the 
Prince. What will be the Conſequence of this? Rea- 
ſoning will not only be above Conſcience, but will rule 
alone, becauſe no Order given by Conſcience can paſs, | 
without being examined and corrected by Reaſon. KK 

Thus Conlcience becomes uſeleſs in the World, fince 
Men have found out the Art of aſſigning it a Governour. "7 
It muſt have relapſed into a State of Infancy, and gi- 
ven Proofs of Weakneſs, before Men can go this 
length. But have they a full right co conſider it 
always, as weak both in themſelves and others? In this 
laſt reſpect, there are a hundred Caſes in which they 
wou'd be very much diſpleaſed it ſhould paſs for ſuch, | 
Is any Affair of Intereſt in queſtion, where they find 
themſelves injured, the Governour, or Reafoning, may 
take what pains he pleaſes to make the contrary ap- 

r; he will {till be liable to exception: Men will 


out allowing the Governour any Redreſs. They are | 1 
willing Conſcience ſhould judge alone in him who 
injures another; and are convinced that if he li- 


4 


= 
IE 
1 


to gain a ſecond Hearing. F 

Why do we gueſs fo exactly what will be the Deci- 
ſions of Conſcience in another? Why do we appeal 1 
to that of an Enemy, how unjuſt ſoever he may be, 
wich an abſolute Aſſurance that it will condemn hin $3 
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if he liſtens.to it? Were the Conſcience of a Perſon 
who acts thus in his own power, were he Maſter of it. 
as he is of Reaſoning, would it give Judgment againſt 
him? Wou'd he not oblige it to ſpeak as he pleaſed? 
In this reſpect, Conſcience ceaſes to be weak in the 
Judgment of all Mankind. They not only ſet it above 
Reaſoning, but are deſirous, that all Men ſhould con- 
ſult it alone in regard to their way of acting with them, 
particularly where Intereſt is concern'd. Here they 
grow diffident of the moſt ſpecious Reaſonings; and 
charge them with being falſe and deceitful. They de- 
clare that they appeal to every Man's ovn Conſcience z 
and are ready to ſubmit to its Judgment. 5415 
This is a Proof that Men reſpect Conſcience in gene- 
ral, though they ſet no value on it in particular. They 
are ſenſible what advantage they can make of that of 
others; but fir down contented with not knowing to 
what purpoſe they have one of their own. On the o- 
ther hand, every one will do his beſt to make an ad- 
voantage of his Neighbour's Conſcience in what ſuits his 
= own Conveniency. Tbis is the way to hinder it from 
being entirely uſeleſs; this is a ſtroke of Art. i 
= ._ Burt do we not find this ſame Art miſcarry in regard to 
= ourſelves? Are there not certain Times and Circum- 
ſtances, in which Conſcience exerts its Authority over 
*Z Reaſoning, and obliges it to be ſilent? Danger of 
© Shipwreck, for example, or the View. of approach- 
ing Death, are ſufficient to convince us that the Teſti- 
XZ mony, of Conſcience cannot be reform'd by Reaſon,” 
XZ how refined ſoeyer it may be ſuppoſed 3 and that it 
dares not attempt to diſprove, Conſcience in what it 
pronounces, when awaken'd by the approach of E- 


It muſt be own'd that Conſcience plays very diffe- 
rent Parts among Men. Sometimes it ſtands in need 
of Reformation; at others, it acts the Reformer. It al- 
2 ways ſpeaks Truth in others, when it condemns them for 
an Injury done us; but may miſtake in us; when it 
x pronounces ſome Accuſation againſt us, it muſt be rec- 
2» BY cified by Reaſoning. Here now are very contrary 

C Parts. | But 
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which the reading of your 
Chamber, have produced. If they afford you any En- 
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But is it, properly ſpeaking, Conſcience that plays 


them, and not rather Men who play them in what re- 
gards Conſcience? Is not Light invariably the fame, 
though it produces conttary Effects, as the Eye is well 
or il! diſpoſed ? MY T AG 

If the Eye happens to be afflicted with a Cataract, do 
Men ſay Light muſt be cleared, that the Eye may ſee? 
Is it not immediately thought, the Eye muſt be recti- 

fled, as containing all the Obſtacles to the Refraction 
of Light? . Mas EN 
Theſe, dear Cyito, are * of the looſe Reveries, 
etters, and a Walk in my 


tertainment, you muſt thank the Rain, and my Mor- 


tification at being confin'd while in the Country; I 
ſhould not otherwiſe have been able to come to a Reſo- 


lution of committing them to writing. I could ſay a 
great deal more on the Subject; bur ſhall take care 
not to ſend you my Thoughts. You muſt come 
yourſelf, if you defire to have my Reverizs more at 
large. An excellent Inducement for Friends to take 
a Walk! | | 1 | 
Our dear Friend Philo will ſee in the mean time what 
weight ought to be allowed that Maxim, which he 
ſays is univerſally received, That Conſcience ſtands in 
need of being enlightened, and that its Deciſions ought to 
be examined and corrected by Reaſoning. | 
- Good-night, my dear Friend. As the Weather be- 
gins to clear up, I hope I ſhall be a good Aſtronomer, 
and that it will be fair to-morrow. I wiſh I may have 
as good Skill in Aſtrology, when I foretel that I ſhall 
ſee you here. It will be your fault if I do not paſs for 
fuch, and receive the addition of that Title to the Cha- 
rater of Magician, which you have already beſtowed 
on me, 2 ha IM | 


LETTER 
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From Crx1Tto to ERASTUS, _ 


O ſhall not yet ſet up for an Aſtrologer, dear 

| ZEraſtus, ſince it has not been in our power to ſee 
you to-day, though our Inclination was good, As for 
the Character of Magician, Philo ſays there is no diſ- 
puting it with you, ſince your Letter of yeſterday. He 
maintains, there muſt be ſome Magic in your way of 
thinking; otherwiſe you could never have overthrown 
the univerſally received Maxim as you do. With this 
Perſuaſion he endeavours to conſole himſelf under his 
being worſted, as I had told him he muſt expect. 
However, he till pretends to look big on your not 
having gone through with the Difficulties he had pro- 
poſed to you. But [ foreſee he will be intirely routed. 
If nothing but a rainy Day was neceſſary for giving me 
that Pleaſure, (without offence) I could wiſh for it with 
all my heart. I am too much obliged to the Weather 
eſterday, not to prefer my own Satisfaction in that 
Point to yours. You ſee, Eraſtus, that Dilintercſtedneſs 
gains ground in me. If that is not my Caſe, you will, 
at leaſt, be ſomewhat pleaſed with me for appearing 
ſuch as I am, according to your favourite Maxim, 


LETTER III. 
From ERASTUS to CRITo: 


Perceive, dear Crito, you are endeavouring to put 
me in a paſſion in good earneſt. You are loading 
me with Affronts, by being worſe than your Word, 
and wiſhing me a hearty Rain, and that in ſuch man- 
ner, that it may fall opportunely. You muſt be a 
good Aſtrologer yourſelf, ſince your Wiſhes prove ſo 
many Predictions; and I am thus reduced to the Ne- 
ceſſity of writing againſt my Will, in order to clear 
my hands of what I had farther to ſay concerning my 

2 9 Reveries. 
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Reveries. Judge now if leſs Provocation than this 
would not be ſufficient to wear out my Patience. But 
I will not give a Looſe to Paſſion at preſent, I reſerve 
| myſelf for our next Meeting 3 you would come off too 
ealily in a Letter. 

In order to proceed to the Sequel of my Reveries, 

it might be neceſſary to repeat the Subſtance of what I 
faid in my laſt. The following, if I miſtake not, 18 
the Concluſion to be drawn from it; 
That ſince all Men acknowledge Conſcience inva- 
riable, in the Caſes which we have ſpecified; fince they 
. reſpect it in others as a divine Teſtimony, when it no 
ways claſhes with their Paſſions, and miſtruſt it either 
in themſelves, or others only, when it attacks them in 
thoſe Paſſions, or their Prejudices, it muſt be really in 
variable in its ſelf; and the Variations aſcribed to 4 
proceed not from it, but from ſome foreign Cauſe, with 
which it has no Connection. This is explain'd by the 
Compariſon of Light, which is in itſelf invariable, 
though different in its Effects on the Subjects expoſed 
to it. 

If we muſt give a good Senſe to the univerſally re- 
ceived Maxim, inſtead of ſaying, Conſcience ought to be 
euligbten'd, it ſhould be ſaid, That we ought 1o allow 
Conſcience to enlighten us, by endeavouring the Removal of 
all Ohſtacles in its way. 

In this ſepſe, Conſcience would no longer be charged 
with the Contrarieties, which. appear in the different 
Sects that fill the World; - fince thoſe very Contrarieties 
are the Reſult of the Obſtacles which each Man forms 
within himſelf, to the ſimple Lights of Conſcience, 
and the Impreſſions of Truth. 

Here a new Objection may be ſtarted: if Conſcience 
is in all Men a divine Teſtimony, it 1s endowed with 
the Infallibility attributed to the Church, &c. If it is 
infallible, thoſe who liſten to it, and obey it, muſt be- 
come ſo too. We do not ſee this to be the Caſe. Per- 
ſons the moſt docil in following what their Conſcience 
requires of them, are not ue from Error; we even 


find among them ſuch Contrarieties and Difference of 
| Sentiments, 


LY 
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Sentiments, as ſeem to be ſo many Proofs, that their 
Guide is neither infallible, nor invariably the ſame; ” © 
This Difficulty is the ſame, in the main, with that 
which relates to the Multitude of Sects, and the Con- 
trarieties ſubſiſting among them. Conſcience” is not 
concerned here; on the contra 15 Confuſion has been 
ſucceſsfully introduced into the World, becauſe Con- 
ſcience has not been ſufficiently received and obeyed. 
As to Perſons who are docy] in following what they 
believe Conſcience requires of them, they are not in- 
deed ſecure from Error, or Miſtakes in point of Qpi-' 
nion, or ſpeculative Ideas; becaufe Conſcience doth 
not begin to work in Man on Ideas or Opinions. As 
ſound Ideas cannot make him eſſentially good, erro- 
neous Ideas cannot render him eſſentially bad. What 
then is the firſt and chief Office of Conſcience? To la- 
bour to make Man upright in relation to Truth and 
himſelf; from which Uprigheneſs toward his Neigh- 
bour neceſſarily reſults. | eie PR 
In order to bring him to this Uprightneſs; Conſei- 
ence begins with ſhewing him the Falſe within him, 
not in Ideas, but in the Will. The Influence of the 
Will over Man, is of a very different Nature from 
that of Ideas. The Will alone 1s ſufficient for leading 
him to every thing moſt divine, when it is upright 3' as 
well as to what ever is moſt diabolical, when it is void 
of Uprightneſs. When Conſcience labours to rectify” 
the Will, rather than Ideas, it doth not thereby leave 
Man a Prey to Error and Seduction; on the contrary, - 
F 1 by this means, conducts him into the Path of 
In proportion as the Will becomes upright, it enters 
into an Equilibrium, which diveſts the Mind of the 
Prejudices that obſcured it, and were ſo many Obſta- 
| cles to the Impreſſions of Truth. This Equilibrium 
is not acquired in a few days; it is formed impercep- 
tibly, in proportion to the Progreſs of the Will in Up- 
| Tightneſs; and the Will becomes upright only in as 
much as it performs all that Conſcience may require 


of ir, | n 
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Obedience to Conſcience, therefore, is the true Key 
of Knowledge, it is the Introduction to all Truth. If 
this Key is in every Man's band, why doth it let ſo 
ſew into the Path of Truth? It is becauſe they either 
know not how to uſe it, or will not uſe it. They 
would be diſpleaſed at being ſhewn too much that 
way; and thus they want the firſt Degree of Upright- 
neſs: for if they would give Entrance to Truth, they 
ht not to endeavour to avoid it. 
1 believe, dear Crito, I have ſaid enough. to clear 
Conſeience of the falſe Accuſations urged againſt it; 
but know not how you will juſtify your ill Ufage of me. 
I will aſk you to come no more; I am too angry with 
von. Beſides, I fear, that on your Arrival here, all my 
Fury would vaniſh, and I nr appear . 280 
Een. | 


"DIALOGUE VIII. 


cio and PHILO, meeting ERASTUS in 
1475 nt; | rhe Country. 


C \HALL we repoſe Wee in this charming 
Walk, Philo? Eraſtus may come hither 
pt. ol - his Surprize would divert me. 
Philo, We have been worſe than our Word ſo often, 
that it is extremely e he has n over all 
Hopes of ſeeing us. 

Crito. I ſhould have been very ſorry, if we had been 
able to come ſooner, Philo. He would not have pre- 
vailed with himſelf to write down what he calls his 
Keveries, which would have proved a great loſs to us. 
I know not whether you was as ſenſible as L, of the Force 
of his two laſt Letters. 

Philo. I was ſo ſenſible of it, Crito, that methinks 
till that time I never had any Idea of the Reality of 
Religion, Conſcience, and Uprightneſs. What Eraſtus 
ſaid on thoſe Points in our Walks, had made but 
very little Impreſſion on me: his Letters were neceſſary 
tor opening my Eyes, an letting n me ſee how little Up- 
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rightneſs I had. The laſt particularly has affected me 
very ſtrongly, and convinced me, that I was deficient 
in the eſſential Point, and was as yet a Stranger to the 
firſt Degree of OPTION; ee [ ſhut = Dow a- 
gainſt the Truth. 

Crito. You do not imagine, Philo, that I am going 
to congratulate you on the Progreſs you are _ to 
make in the School of Eraſtus's Maſter.. 

Philo. I very well deſerve to be banter d in my turn, 
dear Crito, after having rallied you ſo often on that Topic. 
I put on an Air of Pleaſantry; but at the bottom was 
really very jealous. I was not a little vexed, when I faw 
you hit the Mark on ſeveral Occaſions, while I ſhot wide. 

Crito. I hear ſomebody ſtir in that Arbor; perhaps 

it is Eraſtus, who is gone to repoſe himſelf there, chat 
he may meditate at his eaſe. 
Philo. Let us walk that Opp without: making a 
| noiſe, that he may not ſee us. I hear ſomebody fing z 
what if it ſhould be he? Do res hear what he 1 is fing- 
ing, Crito? 

Crito. Huſh, let me ligen. 2 Would 00! know 


the Words? they are theſe: 


As the bright Ruler of the Day 

The ſmalleſt Atoms makes appear; ES 
So Truth, with one enligbt' ning Ray, 
Diſcovers what we truly are. 


Philo. That's for me; one would i imagine he knows 
we are here. 
Crito. He knows nothing! of the matter, Philo, as 
you ſhall: ſee by his OR”: Let us ſteal into, _ 
Arbor. 

Crito. Give us that Song once more, Eraftuss 3 we 
ſhould be glad to learn it. 

Eraſtus. Is this your way of furprizing Folks, Gentle- 
men? Tou have not allowed me time enough to put 
on my angry Face; it is now too late to attempt it; 
and I muſt appear in a good Humour to un in * 
of my teeth. 


1 But ſeriouſly, raft, did you not know we 
E 3 Were 
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vere near yo 1 chought yoo. pg choſen this Song 
for me. | 

Eraſtus. 0 Shs fo little of 2 matter, Philo, that 
I had loſt all Hopes of ſecing you in the Country. I 
was preparing to go and quarrel with you in Town, 
where I propoſe being to-morraw. But, to my Song; 
Pray in what Particular do you find it ſuits. you? 

Philo. It ſuits me as much, Eraſtus, as the- Contents 
of your two Letters, or, if you Pleaſe, the Reveries 
you have communicated to us. 

Crito. Did you know, Eraſtus, what an  Imprefion 
your Reveries have made in Philo's Mind, you would 
not have been ſo angry with me for eng at ins you to 

ut them in writing 

Eraſius, Are you in jeſt or in earneſt, when you 
talk to me at this rate? 

Crito. I am very ſerious, Eraſtus; Philo can tell you 
how it is, better than I. All I can gueſs, from what 
he has ſaid to me on that Subject, 1s, that your two 
laſt Letters have made him open his ns. to what he 
before fear'd ſeeing. 

Eraſtus. I did not expect that Reveries could have 
. done ſo much. 

Philo. They've done enough for explaining what 

ou had ſaid in our Walks concerning Conſcience, 

and what I neither would nor could underſtand. I was 
juſt telling Critio, that I was not a little vex*d to ſee 
bim hit the Mark, while I ſhot wide, and perceived 
what I did not; not that I had a mind to enter into a 
. Diſpoſition like his; but I was ſorry he was in ſuch an 
WI one, not caring he ſhould have that advantage over me. 
i Have you not obſerved, Eraftus, that my firſt Con- 
gratulations on the Progreſs he made, were a ſort of 
Compoſition of ſweet and four? JI made uſe of them 
ſucceſsfully for Diverſion ;- when Truth became trou- 
bleſome to me, I immediately found ſome Plaſtron for 
guarding me againſt it; eſpecially when the Queſtion 
turned on being upright and — with one's ſelf, 1 
could not bear that Article. When Crito accuſed him- 
ſelf of want of Honeſty, he "gave me all the Mortifica- 
tion 
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tion imaginable. I felt, in ſpite of myſelf, that the 
Shoe'pinch*d me there. To get rid of this Trouble, I 
defended him charitably ; and you ought to think me 
very civil in that particular... 
Eraſtus. Dear Philo, 1 gueſſed well enough what was 
the Principle of that civil Humour, One who has been 
_ acquainted with the wiſe World, is very capable of 
diſcovering its Practices in another. 
Philo. Now you mention the wife World, do you 
know I was cruelly mortified every time 1t was brought 
on the Stage; and the more. fo, as I endeavour'd. to 
put a good face on the matter, that you might 
not perceive how I was affected. I found my Cha- 
rater too well drawn in it, not to know mylelf there: 
but I would not ſee myſelf, much leſs own myſelf of 
that Claſs. Crito gave me much Uneaſineſs, when he 
acknowledged he belonged to it with ſo much Inge- 
nuouſneſs; that Franknefs was as inſupportable to me; 
as it would have been agreeable, had it not reproached 
Crito. You know how to compoſe yourſelf, Philo; 
and no one who ſaw you would have ſuppoſed you ſuf- 
fered ſo much. 1 e 
Eraſtus. I could have judged very exactly of the Mat- 
ter; and a certain Air of Perplexity ſpoke more to me, 
than an Air of Vexation and Anger. 
Philo. J envied you both that Freedom and Eaſe 
which I obſerved in you; I diſſembled the beſt I could, 
that I might ſeem on the Level with you; but it was 
all to no purpoſe, I was always under ſome Reſtraint ; 
the moſt I could do, was to run away; and when I per- 
ceived how the Caſe ſtood with me, I found freſh Mat- 
ter for Jealouſy, which I took great care to conceal. 
I found Employment enough, when I undertook not to 
appear what I was, and to appear what I was not. Are 
you to be ſurprized, that I could not ſeem free and 
caſy, while I had ſo ſerious an Affair on my hands? 
Eraſtus. The wiſe World, which pretends to ape all 
that is beautiful and lovely, makes a, Man counterfeit 
a ſort of Eaſe and Freedom, and even Ingenuouſneſs, 
W E 4 | though 
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though they are the contrary of its Character. But 


there is no leſs difference between that counterfeit 


Eiſe. and the true one, than between Braſs Counters 
and Louis-d'ors. | 


Philo. I conceive, that if Men could but once reſolve 


to ſee themſelves, and let others ſee them ſuch as they 


really are, Freedom, Eaſe, and Ingenuouſneſs, would 
be the natural Reſult of ſuch a Diſpoſition. It would 
be a fine thing to ſee the Heart thus laid open; but 
then, on the other hand, would it not be a moſt fright- 
ful Sight? 

"C1. 1 leave you to judge, Philo, what a Scene it 
would be to view Men devoted to Intereſt, Envy, and 
Ambition, entirely puffed up with themſelves; not 
to mention groſſer Vices, which rather belong to the 


| fooliſh World. 


Phi o. Is it not better Men ſhould continue maſked 


as they are, than play ſuch odious and deformed Parts 
in the World? 


Eraſtus. The Maſk which Men wear, is what OCCa» 
ſions the greateſt D-formiry. By the help of that. they 


not only conceal what they really art from others, but 
even hide themſelves from themſelves. The Uſe of it 


renders their Diſt-mper_ incurable, ſo long as they 


remain Strangers to themſelves. Could Men reſolve 


ro ſhew themſelves ſuch a th: y are, how deformed ſo- 


ever they might be, the Evil, being diſcovered, would 


ſoon be removed. They would have too much Con- 
fuſion both before themſelves and others, to neglect 
the Means of a Cure. Conſcience, not being ſtifled 
in them by Hypocriſy and Diſguiſe, would be a Clue 
to lead them out of this Labyrinth. 

- Crito. J imagine, Eraſtus, that Sincerity in ſnewing 
one's {elf ſuch as one is, would be one Step toward Up- 
righineſs, which would allow Truth to make itſelf 
heard, and thus free Man from the Evil. 

Eraſtus. Right, Crito. The leaſt degree of Upright- 
neſs would be ſufficient for making Men conquer the 
moſt corrupt Inclinations, as they would not endeavour 
to conceal Ju from themſelves. | 
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Philo, What you obſerved in your laſt Letter, Era- 
us, concerning that firſt Degree of Uprightneſs, pro- 
ved a Thunder-clap to me. I was convinced I had 
not that firſt Degree; ſince I could not bear the Im- 
preſſions of Truth, when it aim'd at curing me of my 
Eſteem for myſelf. I felt what Conſcience was, and 
that in a manner till then unknown to me. What you 
ſaid of it in your Letters, made me feel ſomething of 
it; bu. I have found that the leaſt Experience teaches 
us more on that head, than all the Definition that 
can be gen of. EI 5 
Crito. Do you remember, Philo, that, in one of our 
former Converſations, you aſked Eraſtus for a Defini- 
tion of Conſcience ? 
Philo. I choſe rather to hear his Definition of it, 
than to be referred to my own. Eraſtus mortified me, 
when he refuſed my Requeſt. | 1.8, 
Eraſtus. Several People find this Convenience in De- 
finitions of Conſcience, that they make uſe of them for 
rendering themſelves ſtill deafer to what might be of- 
fered. Conſcience is of ſo nice a nature, and ſo much 
ſuperior to Reaſoning, that it eſcapes from all Defi- 
nitions. Thoſe who delight in trifling, will always 
find room enough to do it on this head. They fight 
with their own Shadow; while Conſcience would ſe- 
cretly reproach them with want of Uprightneſs, if they 
would but liſten to it one Moment. But they are glad 
to ſeck it where it is not, that they may, with more Se- 
= curity, avoid being in a Condition of hearing it. 

= Crit. Do you not ſee ſomebody, Eraſtus, who ha- 


ſtens toward us? 


. Eraſtus, He comes to call us to Dinner; let us not 
make the Company wait. We will rake another Walk 
in the Afternoon. I will carry you into a little Grove 


where we ſhall have more Shade than here, N 
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Crito. Ave you not taken a little Nap fince Dinner, 
Philo? 
Philo. If I have not ſlept, I have had ſeveral Reverids. 
I know not whether this Humour be peculiar to {V's 
Country Houſe, or whether I have caught it of Eraſtus; 
but I find it very agreeable. The Shade of theſe Cheſ- 


nut- Trees ſeems to contribute to it; ; and I ſhould have 


continued in it at leaſt two Hours, had not you come 
and fetched me out of it. 

Crito. We have teaz'd Eraſtus ſo much, to ikke 
him communicate his Reveries to us, that he will have 
a good Right to make the like Demand on you. 

Philo. My Reveries are of but little Concern to 
Eraſtus; they : are only the Impreſſions his have made 
on me. 

Eraſtus. Do you imagine, Philo, that Reverics which 
are either the Sequel or Effect of mine, are of but little 
Concern to me? I cannot be indifferent to the Good 
or Evil that reſults to you from them: if the latter, I 
ſhall be very ſorry ; if the former, I ſhall be very glad, 
not only on a Principle of F riendſhip, but alſo on that of 
Self-love, which is delighted with n contributed 
to the advantage of one's Friends. 

- Philo. I believe, dear Eraſtus, that Self. love has not 
now much Influence over you. 

Eraſtus. If you entertain that Notion, Philo, I ought 
to undecelve you. I pretend to be no more than one 
eſcaped from the wiſe World; and how widely diſtant 
is ſuch a State from that of a Man on whom Self-love 
has no Influence? I confeſs I have only a Glimpſe of 
it at a great diſtance. I would fain find a more ſigni- 
ficatiye Expreſſion, than that of a Man who has eſca- 

d from the wife World; it is too extenſive in a ſtrict 

enſe, If it is true in any Senſe, it is only becauſe [ 


have left off acting a Part in it, becauſe I ſee it ſuch as 
it 
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it really is, and do all in my power to keep at a di- 
ſtance from it. But if the ſame Expreſſion might be 
made to mean that I am ſtill belonging both to the wiſe | 
and fooliſh World, by Habits hard to be rooted out, by 
Inclinations oppoſite to what is good, and Paſſions ſtill 
very ſtrong, it would then deſcribe me perfectly well. 
You are ſurprized, Philo, at the Picture I draw of my- 
ſelf; it is not leſs to the life than what I preſented you 
with the other day, in quality of an Actor in the wiſe 
World. All the Difference between the two Pieces is, 
that in one the Man is diſguiſed, ſtudies how to cheat 
the whole World, deceive himſelf, appear what he is 
not, and not appear what he really is; in the other, he 
endeavours to impoſe on no Man, but is willing to ſee 
the deformed Part of himſelf, and in n ſee. him 1 in 
the ſame Light. 
Philo, J was juſt going to tell you, Suns that 
Modeſty had a great ſhare in-the Account you give 
of your preſent Diſpoſition. But I ſtopt ſhort, appre- 
hending you would reprimand me, as you once did on 
the Cane Occaſion. I am ſenſible likewiſe, that this 
way of ſpeaking would have been an Effect of Self. Iove 
in me; while J confidered you as much more advanced 
than myſelf, I ſhould not have been: willing to e 
1 had till a long Journey to make. | | 
Eraſius, What advantage I may have over you, 
= dear Philo, is very inconſiderable. The Uprightneſs 
of the Will, into which you ſeem to enter in good 
earneſt, will ſoon put us on the Level. Though the 
Road be long, that ought to give us no trouble; if 
we begin with the Steps before us, we _ rere. 
in our Journey; ; and it is not neceſſary we ſhould yet 
ſee the end of it. 
Another eſſential Difference between the Pictures i in 
F queſtion, is, that in one the Man has made choice 
= ofa fixr Point, where he is willing to ſtop: he is very 
well ſatisfied with himſelf, and the Part he is acting; 


t in the other, he ſtops no where, he ſtill goes on where 
[ Conſcience directs him, and is never ſatisfied with him- 
$ ſelf well enough to ſtay where he 1 Ru 

t | Phils, 
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Phils; Tou'drwwe very well, Eraſtus, in the firſt 
"4s thoſe Pieces. I have hitherto been very well fatiſ- 


fed with myſelf, and the Part I ated in the World. 


I faw no Addition that could be made to my Wiſdom ; 
and ſhould have been very angry, had any one at- 
tempted to remove me from the fixt Point, where I was 
refolved to ſtop. Your Stay here, and the Diſcourſe 
we have had in our Walks, have frequently given me a 
ſecret Uneaſineſs in that Particular, If I have ſhut 
my Eyes againſt the Truth, it is becauſe 1 fear'd i it would 


lead me farther than I was inclined to go. I every 


where find a want of Uprightneſs; that only ſtopt me. 
However, I made Profeſſion of valuing Uprightneſs 
beyond all that could be ſaid. 

Crito. Uprightneſs is a Principle ſo ſimple and in- 
conteſtable, that all the World pretends to eſpouſe its 


| Cauſe. Uprightneſs in our Dealings with our Neigh- 


bour is conſtantly eſteemed. Selt- love is concern'd in it ; 
we ſhould be very well pleaſed that every one would 
deal uprightly with us; and for the fame reafon, we 
value ourſelves on dealing ſo with others: but are ab- 
ſolutely ignorant from what Fund this Uprightneſs 
ſhould proceed, in order to be real. Uprightneſs, in 

regard to Truth, and to ourſelves, is entirely unknown; 
and becauſe we want that, we are contented with Know- 


ing no more of it. 


Eraſtus. It is impoſſible for a Man to be truly up- 
right toward his Neighbour, unleſs he is firſt ſo toward 


Truth and himſelf. There is no Command for loving 


our Neighbour better than ourſelves. As to Truth, as 
it alone can enable us to diſtinguiſh what is right from 
what is not; how ſhall we liſten to it when it ſpeaks 


for our Neighbour, if we have not given it the Hearing 


when it ſpoke for ourſelves; that is, when it reproved 


us for the wrong done to ourſelves? 


"Philo. I know ſome Men who will admit of all you 
have ſaid concerning Uprightneſs toward Truth, on 
condition you did not by the word Truth underftand 


the Language of Conſcience. That Term Conſcience 
__ ſomething 1 in it that gives them Pain, © 


Eraſt Us, 


Fa > 


| The Philoſopher the Irie Cheat. &6r 
| Eraſtus. I conceive the Reaſon of that, Philo; it is 
becauſe the word Conſcience ſends them back too far 
into themſelves; whereas that of Truth, being leſs 
determinate, Deen them in a Perſuaſion, that the 
Truths in queſtion are ſuch as may be found without 
themſelves, and learnt by Reaſoning. Such Perſons 
hold Conſcience to be weak, as I ſaid in one of 
Letters. I would fain aſk them, whether they have 2 a 
Conſcience or not? They, in their turn, might aſk me, 
for what ſort of People I take them, when I make that 
a Matter of doubt? If you have one, I ſhould ſay, Is 
it upright or falſe? True or a Lyar? They would 
readily reply, that it is true and upright. If fo, I 
ſhould aſk them again, why they would not own the 
Language of Conſcience, and that of Truth, to an one 
and the ſame thing? | 

Philo. Let them get out of that ape if they can. 

Crito. In order to give them the finiſhing Stroke, one 
need only ſhew them what Eraſtus ſays in one of his 
Letters, or Revertes, concerning the invariable Rule 
by which every thing is to be corrected and e eee 
and which itſelf admits of no Correction. 

Philo. One of the Paſſages, which I think moſt pro- 
per for opening the Eyes of reaſonable Men, is the 
Queſtion which Eraſtus aſks concerning the Uſe or De- 
ſign of Conſcience; whether it ought to be placed above 
or below Reaſoning, or walk hand in hand with it, as 
its Equal. The Compariſon of a Prince in his Minority, 
and a Regent, which follows that Queſtion, ſerves o 
ſet Truth in a ſtrong Light in that reſpect. 

Eraſtus. Do you think, Philo, that good nabe 
could not get out of all thoſe Difficulties? They would 
find Evaſions enow; I am in no manner of pain for 
them. I obſerved to you this Morning, that ſuch as 
delight in trifling, are under but little Apprehenſion 
from the juſteſt Definitions, which can be given of 
Conſcience. By accuſtoming themſelves to diſpute a- 
bout the Definition, they put themſelves ſtill leſs in a 
Condition of hearing the Deciſions of their own Con- 

| ſcience, Thus they gain their End; which is all they 
deſire. Crito. 
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Cruso. Fan ing this Morning that Conſci- 
ence is above the reach ok all Definitions, I imagine it 
bears ſome reſemblance to Light. All the Definitions 
which can be given of Light, can never help us to any 
Idea of it. Define it to a blind Man, he will be never 
the wiſer. Define it to a Peaſant, who has good Eyes, 
you'll make no ee to the Idea or . e he as 
al #c:r --- 

Pbile. This comes to what See fays in one of 

his Letters. The Obſtacles to Light are in Man 

himſelf; it is on Man we muſt go to work, if we wou*d 

remove the Obſtacles which hinder Truth from reach- 
Mm 

Crito. Theſs! Obſtacles maſt certainly be very 1 
For of in all Men, ſince ſo few give entrance to Truth. 
Almoſt all Men are Slaves to Error, Superſtition, and 
the molt extravagant Opinions. The ſmall Number 
capable of knowing Truth (I mean, the Chriſtians) are 
attached to their Paſſions, blinded by their Prejudices, 
and a Preſumption of their being perfectly clear- ſight- 
ed. It is impoſſible to ſay on which fide the Obſtacles 


are moſt hard to be removed, or how it may be effect- 
ed. It is to no purpoſe for me to ſay to myſelf, that 


Uprightneſs of Will, and Obedience to Conſcience are 
fufficient for that end; this ſeems falſe from Experi- 
ence, in regard to great numbers of Pagans, who have 

d Men of Integrity; and yet Conſcience has not 


diſengag'd them from Error. 


Philo. We may make the ſame Odbſcrvation in re- 


gard to ſeveral Chriſtians, who ſeem to have a very 


re Conſcience, and __ it does not cure _—_ of Su- 
{tition. 

Eraſtus. What nas; Crito, includes two Queſ- 
as z Firſt, What are the Obſtacles moſt difficult to 
be remov*d? Secondly, Whether it be poſſible that 
Uprightneſs of Will, and Obedience to Conſcience 
thould be ſufficient ro effect it. 

Let us, if you pleaſe, diſtinguiſh two forts of Ob- 
ſtacles ; one voluntary, the other involuntary. I now 
ſpeak of all Men in general, both Chriſtians and "_ 
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I ay then that Uprightneſs of Will and Obedience 
to Conſcience, are perfectly ſufficient for removing vo- 
luntary Obſtacles; and that ſuch as are involuntary 
may be more or leſs ſurmounted by the ſame Means, as 
certain Circumſtances are leſs or more favourable. 
_ - Philo. Were ] not a little ſtupid, I ſhould underftand 
ou at half a word, without any further Explication. 
| Is I muſtdo myſelf Juſtice in this point, and beg _ 
wou'd illuſtrate what you ſay by ſome Examples. 
Eraſtus. Let us firſt conſider what involuntary Ob- 
ſtacles are. They are what we neither cou'd prevent 
nor hinder; ſuch as Men have rais'd in us, without our 
Conſent, and before it was in our power to guard a- 
gainſt them. Of this ſort are falſe Notions in Points 
of Religion, the extravagant and ſuperſtitious Opinions, 
which are forged in the heads of young People, aner 
they have time to give their Conſent to them. 

Of this ſort likewiſe, are the bad Examples of vici- 
ous Perſons, join'd to their pernicious Maxims which 
inſinuate themſelves into young Hearts, before they 
can ſuſpect the tendency of them. This laſt kind of 
Obſtacles, which are-at firſt involuntary, may after- 
wards become voluntary. 

Philo. I now very well underſtand: in what involing- 
tary Obſtacles conſiſt, You ſee, Eraſtus, I have ſome 
Penetration; but I am afraid you will ſoon have another 
Notion of me in that reſpect, if Iask you in what vo- 
luntary Obſtacles conſiſt. 

Crito, I imagine myſelf ſufficiently able to . 
that. Queſtion, 2 Philo, They are ſuch as depend on the 

il 

Philo. None but a Philoſopher, like Crito, could 
have demonſtrated that nothing more reſembles what 1 is 
white than Whiteneſs, 

Eraſtus. It muſt be own*d, that voluntary Obſtacles 
are more eaſily underſtood than defined, unleſs we 


= wou'd be content with Crito's Definition. As ridicu- 
lous as it is, we ſhall not fail to make ſome advantage 


which depend on the Will 


of it; and that by conſidering what are the Obſtacles 
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in the ſame Path, and to be call'd from the firſt to the 
ſecond, from the ſecond to the third, and ſo on, as 


of my Will to avoid all voluntary Evil, and in that point 


tion, either to renounce all it may forbid me, or to 


ing all voluntary Obſtacles. 


which oppoſe their Reception, are voluntary or invo- 
luntary. 
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Crito. Lou ſee, Philo, that Eraſtus ſets ſome value 
on chat you deſpiſe ſo much. 

Eraſtus. One of the firſt things that depends on the 
Will, is to liſten to Remorſe of Conſcience, or to ſtifle 
it. If the Will takes the firſt way, it thereby begins 
to be upright, which is an Introduction to all Good. 
If the laſt, it enters into the Falſe, gg is the begin- 
ning of all Evil. 

When the Will has once enter'd into the firſt Degree 
of Uprightneſs, it depends on that Faculty to advance 


long as it does not go out of the way. This is not hard 
to conceive. Can it be doubted that it is in the power 


perform what my Conſcience requires of me. Now 
Conſcience requires nothing impoffible; it never re- 
proaches us with what we are not able to avoid. Sup- 
poling then that I honeſtly give myſelf up to its Direc- 


perform all it may require of me; are not voluntary 
Obſtacles thus remov'd? And is it not inconteſtable, as 
I have advanc'd, that Uprightneſs of Will and Obedi- 


ence to Feen are abundantly ſufficient for remov- 


Philo. What you ſay, Eraſtus, is oath in regard 
to Practice. If my Conſcience never requires what is 
impoſſible, it is certainly in my power to obey ir. But 
in regard to ſpeculative Truths (I mean, the moſt im- 
portant) does Conſcience lead us as directly to them? 
And 1s it ſufficient for removing the Obſtacles which 
oppoſe them?; 

Eraſtus. In order to anſwer this laſt Queſtion, we 
muſt uſe ſeveral Diſtingus's, We muſt firſt know what 
you call important Truths; and whether the Obſtacles 


Philo. By important Truths, I underſtand thoſe re- 
veal'd to us in the Goſpel, concerning the coming of 


re CHRIST, his — Death, Reſurrection, with 
others 
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others of the ſame nature. It is evident that an Infini- 
ty of Men have not been conducted to theſe Truths 
by Conſcience; of this ſort are the great multitude of 
Pagans, Jews, and Mahometans; not to mention the 
; Numbers of thoſe who disfigure the Goſpel by erroneous 
WW Tenets, which they pretend to have found in it. 
4 As to the Obſtacles which oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of 
Truth, among thoſe different People, I have not ſuf- 
ficiently enquired in what Claſs they are to be ranged, 
ſo as to ſpeak decifively on that point. 
Eraſtus. Do you remember, Philo, that about half 
an hour ago, you told me you very well underſtood 
the Nature of involuntary Obſtacles, from the derail I 
give WOW thenty ft nn og nyt Re ug K 
Philo. I do remember it, Eraſtus. N 
Eraſtus. Do you not find then that the different Peo- 
ple, of whom you ſpoke juſt now, are ſurrounded b 
involuntary Obſtacles, ſuch as I deſcrib*d: that they 
are beſet with them before they can ſuſpect them, and 
= conſequently guard againſt them? Let us take a Je, 
for example, before he can well ſpeak, he is inſpir'd 
on one hand with an extreme horror of Chriſtians; on 
the other, with a blind Obedience for all his Parents 
teach him concerning Religion. The Caſe is the ſame 
with the Tyrks; and what is ſtill more ſurpriz ing, 
= Chriſi:ans themſelves are not in a better Situation on 
account of the different Parties or Religions, which 
they profeſs. Such of them, particularly, as pretend 
co have Infallibility among them, are ſurrounded b 
= Obſtacles, not only involuntary, but almoſt inſupera- 
ble in regard to the Knowledge of certain Truths. 
= Phil, I am very ſenſible, Eraſtus, that all thoſe 
different Ranks of Men cannot be blameable for the 
= Obſtacles among which they are born, and which are 
WT thrown in their way without their Conſent, 
Eraſtus. Pray tell me, Philo; does Conſcience re- 
W proach Men with things for which they are not to be 
= blamed, and which did not depend on them? 
Philo, A pretty Queſtion ! That wou'd be unjuſt. 
EE Eiraſtus. 
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talking of voluntary and involuntary Obſtacles. Hav- 


Malls explain the ſecond. 


Will is upright, and who pays a faithful Obedience to 


. himſelf. If he knows himſelf, he will begin to be diffi- 2 


' againſt Chriſtianity. He will then reſolve to enter into 


Y 


. World Unmasked ; or, 
— 12 This is the reaſon, why Conſcience in a ew 
or Mabometan, doth not reproach him for being a 
ew or a Mahometan, nor for the Exerciſes of Reli- 
gion, which he practiſes as ſuch. Let us ſay the 
lame of a fincere Chriſtian, who ſhould from his In- 
fancy imbibe the Prejudices of the infallible Sect. 
Conſcience makes him no reproach on that ſcore, nor 
for the ſuperſtitious Practices which may reſult from it, 
With much more reaſon may the Application. be made 
to a Pagan; in a word, to all the People whom we call 
Idolaters, and who have been leaſt in the way of | Know- 
ing the Truth. | 
"Crite. This ſolves the Objection I ſtarted concerning 
the Inſufficiency of Up bench of Will, among ſeve- 
ral very worthy Pagans, for diſengaging them from 
Errors. | 
Philo, Here you muſt give me an on of 
what you advanc'd een now, in regard to which I told 
ou I was a little dull of Apprehenſion, We were 


ing aſſerted that Uprightneſs of Will and Obedience to 
Conſcience, were ſufficient for ſurmounting voluntary 
Obſtacles, you added that, by the ſame means, a Man 
might more or leſs ſuamount involuntary ones, as ſome 
. xe Circumſtances were more or leſs favourable, I 

ery well underſtand the firſt Article; but beg you 


Eraſtus. Let us ſuppoſe a Jeu, for example, whoſ: 


his Conſcience in practical things; this Docility will 
inſenſibly carry him on to a better Acquaintance with 


dent of himſelf, and perceive he is capable of Prejudices 
and Obſtinacy,in regard to Religion. As ſoon as he comes 
to ſee himſelf in this Point of View, he will be on his 
guard againſt all that may offer itſelf from that quarter 


an impartial Diſpoſition in regard to Truth, and re- 
ceive it from what quarter ſoever it comes; and even 
doubt whether it may not be found in Chriſtianity. 


Thence he will go {0 far as to take a reſolution of em- 
bracing 
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bracing that Religion, ſuppoſing Truth is found in it, 
whatever it may coſt him. Thus far we ſee that in this 
Jew, Uprightneſs of Will, and Obedience to Conſcience, 
have remov'd voluntary Obſtacles, and made way 
for Truth. He is thereby plac'd in that Equilibrium, 


which diſpoſes the Soul to receive all the Impreſſions of 


it. Now tell me, Philo, do you think a Man very far 
from the Truth, when he has proceeded thus far, tho? 
he is unacquainted with the particular Circumſtances, 


aeveaPd to us in the Goſpel, relating to the Life, 


Death and Reſurrection of IEsus CarisT ? And ſup- 
poſing this Jet dies in ſo upright a Diſpoſition, before 
it is in his power to getſuch a thorough Information of 
the Truth, as is ſufficient for embracing Chriſtianity 3 
do you think, I ſay, that his Fate wou'd on that ac- 


count only be more miſerable at his Death? 


Philo. I am far from being of that Opinion; He 


cannot be culpable of what did not depend on him. But, 


ſuppoſing the ſame Few ſhould live ſeveral Years after 


he had enter'd into this Diſpoſition, wou'd he not be in- 
8 fallibly led by his Uprightneſs to embrace Chriſti- 


; | anity ? . 


Eraſtus. Not infallibly; that wou'd depend on the 


cCircumſtances, more or leſs favourable, in which he 
might be. This is what 1 was juſt now ſaying, and 


what you found ſome difficulty to conceive, I will 
therefore explain it to you. To this end, inſtead of 
one 7ew we mult ſuppoſe two, in an equal diſpoſition 


: of Uprightneſs in regard to Truth. 


Philo, I heartily wiſh, dear Eraſtus, I could ſup- 


W poſe the time wou'd permit us to hear the ſequel of 
& your Diſcourſe, without danger of being ſhut out of 


Town; but I think it is high time to retire,” and that 


W we have not a Moment to loſe. 


Crito. You did well in reminding us, Philo; for 1 


believe, I ſhould have run that hazard, rather than in- 
terrupt either of you, | 


1 Philo, I leave you to judge, Crito, what I have loſt 
by it. I imagine myſelf like a School-Boy, who leaves 


half his Breakfaſt at home, for want of time to finiſh 


F 2 . 
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15 » The World Unmacted; or, 

'T hope Eraſtus will feel ſome Remorſe, that will 
oulige him to ſend me the remainder of mine. 
Eraſtus. I rather chuſe to bring 1 it you, dear FAS) 
for I muſt be 11 in r own to- morrow. 1 


DIALOGUE "Xo 
In TOWN. 


PH 1LO, Cr1ro, and ERASTUS. 


Crito, toFFVHIS is being a Man of your word, 
Eraſtus. Had Eraſtus been revengeful, he might 
have been even with us, by putting us off from day to 


day. 
Eraſtus. I ſhould have been the firſt Sufferer, Philo; 


bow much ſoever I like the Country, 1 had no Incli- 


nation to ſpend the few days there, which I have for 
ſeeing my Friends. 

Crito. Cannot thoſe few __ be prolioged in their 
favour ? 

Eraſtus. It ſhall not be my fault, Crito, if they are 
not. But I beg we may not talk on that Subject, I 
have nothing of the Stoick in me; I may allow the 
Thought to affect me in a manner that will 1 5 our 
Walk. 

Philo. To avoid chat Eraſtus, I muſt ak you 
what you have done with our Few, or rather with the 
two Few, whom you was bringing on the Stage? > 

Eraſtus. If you pleaſe, Philo, they ſhall join us in 


our Walk; Iam going to pull them out of hy Pocket, 


where I put them laſt Night. 
_ FEraitus takes a Paper out of his Pocket, eobich he 
delivers to Philo, who reaas it to himſelf. | ah 
Crito. How hardly you deal with thoſe poor Jes, 
Eraſtus, by confining them in ſo cloſe a Priſon ! 
Eraſtus. After you left me, Iobſerv'd they follow'd 
me wherever went; and became ſo troubleſome, that 
was oblig*d to have recourſe to this expedient for my 
own eaſe. Crito, 


— 
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Crito. It were to be wiſnhed a Man could get rid of 
al troubleſome Perſons: with as little difficulty. Bur 
few of them are in the: dee of OM Pockered 
thus. 93 
P)bilo. 1 cook very Allg be the bomour of charg: 
ing you with being troubleſame, Crito. You hinder 
me from underſtanding one Word of whaes "Tam read- 
_— It is partly to palin Row: Philo, woe keeping 
all to yourſelf; had you begun to read aloud, 1 
wou'd have interrupted you. 
Philo. I cannot read aloud as I walk, 2 let us 
ſit down, and 1 will do the Office of a pe Rea- 
deri ic 
Eri. That Expedient uy Wen our diipbace: 
[ offer __—_ as en die as ſoon as IE are 
tired. 
Philo. There übe be Employment'enough for 
two; I am going to begin. 
« How to find out moreeaſily, how the Uprightneſ 
„ of the Will, and Obedience to Conſcience, may 
Jead more or leſs to che clear and een 
« of certain Trutbs. 
I have ſaid, we muſt . two Jews; "inſtead of 
one, and both in the ſame degree of Uprightneſs 
and Fidelity in obeying their Conſciences; here then 
you ſee them, ſo far as the Will is concern'd, in 
a perfect Equilibrium, in regard to Truth. If they 
have any Obſtacles ſtill remaining, which oppoſe its 
Impreſſions, the Will has no ſhare in them; thoſe 
Obſtacles come from a more remote quarter, as we 
have already obſerv'd; they were formid in chem 
before it was in their power to miſtruſt them. 
Let us now fee how different Circumſtances — 
concur towards putting two Perſons ſo equal; as to 
the main of their Diſpoſitions, in nen n 
of View, in regard to Opinions. 
Firſt then, we are to place our two i in e- : 
rent Countries, though both in a condition of know- 
| ng Lie Chriſtians, and hearing them talk of  Reli- 
F 3 | „ gion. 
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70 The World Unmackeds or, 

ion. en. To diſtinguiſh them the better, I ſhall call one 
8 © Foſephy, the other Benjamin; they ſhall both be ſup- 
<< poſed willing to doubr, whether they are in poſſeſ- 


c ſion of Truth or not; | fo that here we ſee each of 


them employꝰd in ſeeking Chriſtians as. wean of giv- 


ing them Information. 
FJoſepb lives in a Country (Holland) es 0 had 


( ſtians are divided into ſeveral Secs, ſuch as Roman 


„ Catholieks, Calvinifts, Lutherans, (Greeks, Ana- 
«« baptiſts. He is ina condition of enquiring into the 


„ Tenetsof each, and determining where Truth is? 


Benjamin is not in a condition of making the ſame 
« Enquiry. In the Country where he lives, (Avignon) 
only one Sect of Chriſtians is allow d. His Situation 
, appears much leſs advantageous than that of Fo/epk. 
” After he has thoroughly ekamin'd the Doctrine and 
«© Conduct of ſuch Chriſtians, he has more diſlike to 
«© them than ever; and concludes that, if the Chri- 
e ſtians, whom he knows not, are no better, they are 
© not in poſſeſſion of the Truth. However, he 
cc ſuſpends his Judgment, . Fropoſes to travel . a 
« thorough Information: 

et us return to Joſeph. Without Jakivitha * own 
e Country: he takes à view of the different Sects of 
“ Chriſtians, applying bimfelf t to F he Doctors of each 
cc ſacceſbvely.- - I F119 

He finds Men more 4 in eee, the Excel 
* lency of their own particular, Sect over the reſt, than 
in ſnhowing the ſuperiour Excellency of Chriſtianity 
in general. What gives him moſt perplexity is, that 
t each Sect pretends to be er of Pure 


Truth, excluſive of all the reſt. 


He finds among the Doctors di euch best 4 Spirit 
of Partiality, poſitive and paſſionate againſt all other 


Parties: Thoſe of the infallible Sect, in particular, 


hock and diſcourage him in Proportion to the At- 
<< rempts they make for gaining him. 
From the Eccleſiaſt ics, he goes ache MY 


here he finds the Mind poſſeſſed with the ſame Pre- 


* e e a Sct of Men, among whom Religion is 
1% EW. « placed 


„ 
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” placed only i in Memory, or outward Show, to which 
« they give the Name of Worſhip; among whom 
&« Conſcience is known only by Name; or the Advan- 
« tage they are able to make of that of other Men ; 
= People, who, in ſhort, idolize ene are their 
« own Center, and their own End. 
Here now our poor Foſeph is ſtill more ind more 
« embaraſſed. His Fund of Uprightneſs helps him to 
« diſcover in the nominal Chriſtians, a Falſe, which 
makes him like them the leſs, the berter he knows 
0 However, he is not yet quite aides he 
js reduced to a Suppoſition that the Religion of Chri- 
ſtians is different from their Practice; all that puzzles 
him is the Diviſion and Oppoſition of Parties. From 
the Laity he goes back to the Doctors; and pro- 
poſes an expedient for informing himſelf thoroughly | 
of the Truth 3, which is to let him fee how they agree 
in the Eſſentials of Religion, and give him à view of 
that in a ſimple and preciſe manner, without ning 
ring him to take the Name of one Sect or Party ra 
ther than another, or . himſelf Vith Parti- 
cular Opinions. 
«© The Propoſal appears enable, A Day is fix'd 
for diſcuſſing the Queſtion. The Doctors of each 
Sect chuſe ſuch of their Number as they eſteem fur- 
niſhed with the beſt Abilities; and thus form a ſort 
of Synod. The Few doth not inſiſt on being ad- 
mitted into it; he is content to wait the Reſult of 
their Deliberation. Let us now ſee how 0 1 
ceed. 
« At firſt great Civilities ind with Politeneſs are uſed 
among he Doctors; they mutually-promiſe to make 
ſome Conceſſions. on all ſides for the common Inte- 
reſt of Chriſtianity : the Queſtion here is not concern - 
ing the Converſion of one fingle Few, but of great 
Numbers, who may be influenced by his Example; 
this is a ſufficient Motive for engaging them to exert 


themſelves in a a particular manner. | 
4 F ** #7 6 id 6B They 


2 


a> 


72 Wy he Warld Unmasked; or, 
(66 They begin with diſcuſſing the 3 Points, 


60 
40 


* 


or the Articles of the Creed, on which they eaſily 
agree; as they do like ie in admitting the Serip- 
ture to be the Word of GOD. 

Thus far they are of a mind. One of the Com- 
pany propoſes to ſtop, here, and preſent the Jew 
with the Chriſtian Religion in a plain, and at the 
ſame time extenſive; manner, without embaraſſing 
him with the particular Senſes, which each Party 
pretends to find in the ſacred Writings | 


25 The Propoſal is unanimouſly Riſſed; — to 


them, the thing is impracticable, and ſubject to a 


thouſand Incanveniencics. After all, what ſort of a 


Chriſtian wou'd a Man be, who is not firſt inſtruc- 


ted by the Doctors in the true Senſe of the Scripture ; 


Who reſts. ſatisfied with being a Chriſtian in ge- 


neral, without declaring for any particular Reli- 
gion? A Chriſtian like this wou'd be a Man wich- 


out Religion; and we all know how- pernicious a 


thing it is to profeſs an Indifference to particular Re- 
ligions, nat to ſay Sects. Hence it is unanimouſly 


concluded, chat if the Jew embraces Chriſtianity, 
he muſt at the ſame time declare for ſome particular 


Religion, muſt take one Side or another; in a 
word, he muſt have a Religion. 5 


* Here they are once more all of a mind. There 


remains now bur one Point to be cleared up or deci- 
ded, viz. which is the true Religion, which the 
beſt adapted for ſecuring Salvation; in ſhort, which 


is moſt agreeable to the Goſpel, and the Doctrine 


of the Apoſt les. 


48 This is the difficult Point; the more they ſtrive 
to clear it up, the more perplex d it appears. Af, 


ter five or fix hours — . in the fouion of 


4 


„ Aſſem- 


* VV +27 


«© as not. to be known. 
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«« Aſſembly ; is told what has paſſed : that the whole 


Company are perfectly agreed on all Points, except 


« the laſt, which, relates to his Choice of a Party. 
«« Upon this, the Moderators or Deans of each Party, 
« one after another, entertain Ze/eph. with an Apolo- 
« oy for their reſpective Sects: Each of them main- 
+ rains that his alone can juſtly. claim the Title of Re- 
« [igion ; that all the reſt are no better than ſo. many 


«© Sets, where the Truth is falſified, and diſguiſed ſo 


A Diſcourſes ſo oppoſite one to the other ſtrike 22 
& feph quite dumb F. He 18 ſilent for ſome time: He 


recollects what he has read in the Moſaic Hiſtory 


« concerning the Tower of Babel, and the Confuſion 
of Tongues. This filence gives each of the Doctors 
hopes that he will declare for his Sect; and each 
„grows impatient to hear the Few pronounce in 
e his favour. At laſt Joſepb comes to a Reſolu- 
tion: He cuts the Gordian Knot, by declaring that 
the Confuſion of Tongues muſt ceaſe among them. 
<« particularly among the Guides, before he becomes a 
« Chriſtian: That Truth being one, cannot be unlikentſelf . 
That, if the Chriſtians are really the People of Gon, 
«© there is reaſon to expect that, ſooner or later, he will 
«© raiſe up Guides, who will not oppoſe one another: 
That the Conduct of Gop in regard to the antient 
*« Iſraelites is a Proof of this: That, as ſoon as he. ſees 
« the way made Wain, and the Guides united walk 
« firſt in it, he will willingly follow them; ſince no- 
* thing keeps him at a diſtance from Chriſtianity, but 
„the Diviſion he ſees amongſt Chriſtians. 
Joſepb upon this retires, without waiting for any 
++ farther Reply; and not meeting with Chriitians of 
ta different make from theſe, during the Courſe. of 
his whole Life, he retains the Name of a Jem; and 
under an Appearance fo deſpicable in the Eyes of 
*© nominal Chriſtians, conceals the Interiour of a true 


© Chriſtian, or the Diſpoſition which is the eſſential 


e Part of it. N ta 
Eraſtus. 
FS 
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Eraſtus. Are you not tired, Philo? The Article of 
Joſe pb is ſomewhat long. 

Crito. Let me read that of Bagci, T am impa- 
tient ro know what Part he is to act; that of Foſeph 
has been very agreeable to me in its 41 *« nh 

Philo. It gives one a glimpſe, in ſeveral parts, 
of more than it expreſſes. Here is matter for ſeveral 
Reveries. Was I to. follow my own Inclinations, I 
ſhould reſerve the Article of Benjamin for to-morrow. 

Crito. I have not ſo much Patience as you, Philo 
I am too defirous of ſecing the Sequel, to come to that 
Refolution. Give me the Paper; I'll read it to my- 
ſelf, if you had rather indulge your Reveries than 


hear. 
"Philo. Read 7 0 Crito; 1 ſhall find an Opportu- 


nit for that another time. 
| Crita reads. . 
We left Benjamin big with a Deſign af ers: 
in order to make himſelf acquainted with the ſeve- 
ral Sects of Chriſtians. He ſets out, and viſits ſeve- 
ral Cities, Academies and Univerſities. | 
« His firſt Obſervation in general is, that all Chri- 
ſtians, of what Sect ſoever, are exactly of the ſame 
mind in one Point. That Point is a Love of Riches, 
an inſatiable defire of adding to their Fortunes. In 
that reſpect, they are more Jews than the Fews 
© themſelves. | Benjamin cannot enough wonder at ſee- 
ing Men, who acknowledge JESUS of Naza- 
reth, the Son of a poor Carpenter, for their King, 
do all in their power for raiſing themſelves to Digni- 
ties, for enriching themſelves; in fine, for being the 
direct contrary of what he was in this World. 
e finds the ſame Spirit generally diffuſed through 
© the Eccleſiaſtics of all Sects. In this reſpect, they 
ſcem not leſs the reverſe of the Fiſhermen or A- 
poſtles, than the Groſs of Chriſtians are of Jeſus. 
He aſks himſelf how Men, ſo uniform in the main, 
whoſe Inclinations are ſo exactly the ſame, fhould 
be divided, and wrangle about Opinions ; the Dif- 


"ference of which lies, or Is conſiderable, wa in the 
«a JTma- 
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Truth in the Obiervation. To whom do you preach 
then? ſays the Few. To Chriſtians in appearance, 
replies the Doctor; but, e ſpeaking, to real 
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Imagination? He is tempted to tell them, they are 
better agreed than they imagine; that, inſtead of 
being divided into ſeveral Sects or Religions, they 
are all of the ſame. | 

„% What is remarkable is, at they are ſo at the 
pottom of their Hearts; they perform not the Acts 
of it out of Grimace, or perfunctorily. This Reli- 
gion has an univerſal Influence over all their Opi- 
nions, and over their whole Conduct, even when 
they do not think of it. Without reflecting on it, 
they accompliſh its Precepts. 


«© Benjamin, conceiving this Idea of the Power which 


Religion muſt have over the whole Man, can find 
among the Chriſtians bur one Religion, which is the 


ſame that reigns equally over all corrupt Perſons, 


whether Pagans, Jews, or Mahometans and which 


at the bottom is nothing but an idolatrous Self- love, 


divided into as many Branches as Men have Paſſions 


and vicious Inclinations. 


Benjamin looked not for ſuch a Religion among 
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- Chriſtians ; he enquired for Chriſtianity ; ; Could he 


enquire for it elſewhere? What is Chriſtianity then, 
ſays he within himſelf? Whither muſt I go to find 
it? In the "Goſpel, and in ny Memory of Chri- 
anz? 

Thereupon he! Pope! to hear their moſt cele- 
brated Doctors; he applies ſucceſſively to ſeveral, 
and of different Sects. Each of them gives ſo. beau- 
tiful an Idea of Chriſtianity,” that, Benjamin tells 
them, at that rate there are no Chriſtians in the 
World. One of them owns, there is but too much 


Pagans, ' 


Hence Benjamin ethieluivh it better for him to re- 


cs 
ce 
cc 
te 


main a Few, with Uprightneſs, and the Fear of 


God, than enter into a Society, where every one 
knows how to diſguiſe himſelf, ſo as to appear what 


be! is not, and not appear what he is. 
He 
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He now reſolves to return into his own - 
4 he has no farther Enquiry to make among the Chri- 
&« ſtians; he has converſed with their different Sects, 
&« heard their moſt celebrated Doctors, and found no 
«, Uprightneſs or Simplicity among them, * his is 
6 ſafficient for diſcouraging him. 
He ſets out; and in an Inn meets with a 45k 
66 pany of Chriſtians, who attack him on Religion, 
r One of them is ſilent; Benjamin looks attentively at 
& him, and finds ſomething in his Countenance that 
« ftrikes him. He diſengages himſelf from the reſt, and 
et accoſts him. He aſks him whether he is not a Chri- 
6 ſtian, and why he does not undertake to convert him, 
sas the others had done, Tis, replies he, becauſe ! 
« am thinking to become a Chriſtian myſelf, Was 
5 you not born a Chriſtian then, ſays. Benjamin?, 1 
© was indeed born of Parents called Chriſtians, replies 
* the ſame Perſon, (to whom we ſhall give the Name 
te of Sincerus) but that alone does not make a Man a 
« Chriſtian z; much more is required. Benjamin ſur- 
= prized at this Anſwer, in order to engage him to 
«« explain himſelf, aſks him of what Religion or Sæct 
<« he is. Sincerus replies, that he aſpires only at be- 
< coming a true Chriſtian, without giving himſelf the 
<« trouble of engaging in any Sect; that thoſe Divi- 
« ſions and Oppoſitions ſhew they are Sets, not Re- 
40 97 becauſe Reſigion 4 is one, and cannot be di- 
<« vided. 

Benjamin, ill, more aſtoniſhed at finding a Chri- 
e ſtian I this Make, aſks. him, whether it is poſſible 
for a Few to become a Chriſtian, without taking the 
Name of ſome Sect, and declaring for it againſt all 

« Others? To which: Sincerus replies; that if it was poſ- 
ſible to be a Chriſtian in former Times, beſore the 
Introduction of Sects, it is poſſible to be one now, 

<« without engaging in any: that we are not to judge 

of Chriſtianity by the Dreſſes with which each Sect 
« diſguiſes itſelf: that it is in itſelf very ſimple, and 

4, 1 independent of the particular Opinions 
« to which Men pretend ta con fine it: that Chriſti- 

« anity 
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F anity is, in ſubſtance, rio more than the Religion of 


Abraham and David, renewed by Jesus: a Religion, 


© whoſe Baſes are Uprightneſs and Obedience to Con- 
« ſcience; all the Precepts of which are reduced to the 
« Creature's being ſincerely devoted to the Creator; A 
Diſpoſition which includes all the Sacrifices that the 


true Chitdren of Abraham may have been obliged to 


offer, to ſhew the Strength of their Faith, and * 


* Sincerity of their Love. 


Benjamin, whoſe U prightneſs has already. prepa- 
red the Way for all Truths that may be propoſed to 
him, feels the whole Force of this. He aſſures Sin- 


cerus, that the Veil is removed from his Eyes; and 
that, if he had ſeen Chriſtianity in this Light ſooner, 


he ſhould have been a Chriſtian long before. 

„They afterwards diſcourſe, more at large on the 
Life of Jesvs, his Inſtructions, his Sufferings, and 
the Deſign of his Death. I ſhall not relate what was 


faid on thoſe Subjects. I only add, that Benjamin, 
by the Uprightneſs of his Will, having already the 
Diſpoſition eſſential to a true Chriſtian, finds no 
difficulty in becoming ſuch in all reſpe&s, and, pur- 
ſuant to the ſame Diſpoſition, expoſing himſelf to 
all the Perſecutions which the falſe Jews may raiſe 


againſt him. 


« By this Example we may ſee. how different Cir- 
cumſtances may combine to place Perſons equally 
upright in the main, in different Points of View, in 

regard to certain Truths. | 


Here now are our two Fews in the ſame degree of 
* Uprightneſs, and equally faithful in obeying their 

Conſciences, By which means, one is brought to 
* the clear knowledge of Evangelical Truths: the o- 


ther ſtill remains in the dark, in that reſpect, But 


this Obſcurity cannot render him culpable; it comes 


from foreign Cauſes, in which his Will has no ſhare. 


Had he been in the ſame Circumſtances as Benjamin, 


he too would have become a Chriſtian, 


From all which it may be concluded, that one is 
n not leſs agreeable to God than the other; 4 | 


66 under | 
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under a different Name; and Th he is not a wow 
4 or a Chriſtian, who is outwardly ſuch.” _ | 

_ © Philo. You will give me leave to pocket the Jets in 
my turn, Eraſtus ; I havea mind to be acquainted with 
them; and though they are Jews, I ſhall not be aſhamed 
to receive their Inſtructions concerning the Eſſence of 
Chriſtianity. "gt 

Crito. You imagine then, Philo, a you need only 
afk ro the prejudice of others, in order to obtain your 
Requeſt immediately. Take notice that I oppoſe you 
in this Point; and, as much a Lawyer as you are, you 
ſhall not deal with me ſo eaſily as you imagine. 

Philo. Well, Cruo, will you refer the Matter to E- 
| raſtus? | 

Crito. I ſubmit to all he ſhall lay; J "he need only pro- 
nounce. 
Eraſtus. Since I muſt decide the Matter, each ſhall 
take the Article he has read. 1 
Crito. On that foot, Philo is to pocket Joſeph, and 
I Benjamin. I think myſelf well off, and readily ſub- 
mit to the Sentence. 

Philo. So do * Crito, on condition that we change 


to-morrow. 


DIALOGUE. XI. 


CrirTo, PBI Lo, and ERASTUS. 


Crito. O you know, Eraſtus, that after our yeſter⸗ 

day's Bargain, Philo was very unwilling to 
part with Joſepb, when he had got Benjamin? He 
wanted to keep them both; and I believe would have 
done ſo, had not he ſeen you coming. 

Philo. I ſhould have kept them only till this Even- 
ing, Crito; and you might have obliged me ſo far, I 
perceive this 7o/eph has ſeveral Leſſons in ſtore for me, 
and that I am far from being at the bottom as good a 
Chriſtian as he is. 

Crito. Dear Philo, what do you mean? 


Philo. I mean, Eraſtus, that I ſhould think myſelf 
"Ix, ny 
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very happy, if my Will was in ſuch an Equilibrium. as 
not to reſiſt the Impreſſion of any kind of Truth, what- 
ever I might ſuffer for it. 

Eraſtus, You would be ſo ah the happier, Phils, 

in having ſurmounted all voluntary Obſtacles to the 
Impreſſions of Truth, as you would then have very few 
of thoſe we have called involuntary. The Sect in which 
we are born has this advantage over the others, that 
it doth not form ſo ſtrong an Oppoſition in us to all that 
may come from another Quarter. We make a Pro- 
feſſion of leaving the way of Examination open to all 
the World. In our time particularly Men inſiſt more 
than formerly on not judging of things by the Eyes 
of others, or by ſuch Prejudices as Education may have 
formed. Freedom from Prejudice, Impartiality, and 
Toleration in point of Opinion are in vogue; and 
though ſeveral value themſelves on them, without well 
i knowing what they are, they thereby give others an 
= Opportunity of making uſe of them. 
| Philo, It is certain this Way has its Advantages for 
thoſe who are willing to receive the Truth without 
reſtriction, and without ſetting bounds to it; invo- 
luntary Obſtacles are thereby removed. We ſhould 
not have enjoyed the ſame Liberty in the time of rigid 
Orthodoxy ; what Profeſſion ſoever was then made of 
= laying no Reſtraint on Men's Conſciences, they were 
ſtill kept under a fort of Slavery, ſomething like In- 
| fallibility, from which it was impoſſible to diſengage 
one's ſelf, without paſſing for a Heretic and a dange- 
rous Man. 

Eraſtus. That Spirit is not every where extinguiſhed; 
we ſtill ſee ſeveral Marks of it among thoſe who can- 
not ſuffer it in their Neighbours. 

Crito. That Spirit of Tyranny in Matters of Reli- 
gion, ſeems extinguiſhed among us more than any 
where elſe. 

Eraſtus. Though 1 ic ſeems extinguiſhed, we perceive 
ſome Sparks of it ſtill remaining in ſeveral Perſons, 
= when they happen to be hock d by ſome ſtrong 
; Truths, 
4 Philo. 
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"Phils. Why muſt Truth, which, in a certain Senſe, 
_ has ſo many Charms, be in another fo burdenſom, not 


to ſay inſupportable ? 


Eraſtus. If you would underſtand this, dear Philo, 
you muſt diſtinguiſh original and univerſal Truth, 


Which is always one, from particular and diſtinct 
Truths, which are numerous. The latter proceed 


from the former, and depend on it as the Rays on the 


Sun; whereas the former is as independent on the latter, 
| as the Sun is of its Rays. 


Excuſe me, if this Compariſon i is ſomewhat lathe. 
You know it is a common Fault in Compariſons; and 
may be much more eaſily committed, when we are 
comparing ſpiritual things with material. 

Simple, univerſal Truth has always exiſted in God; 


before any Creatures were in being, it was what it now 


is, and ever will be. It has acquired nothing by their 
Exiſtence, and can lofe nothing, though they were an- 
nihilated. _. 

Particular T1 75 1 are only a Collide of the Ex- 
iſtence of the Creatures. Were there no Creatures, 


there would be no particular Truths. As the Creatures 


are ſeveral, and diſtin& one from another ; the Truths, 


which are relative to them, are allo ſeveral and diſtinct 
one from another. 


Theſe Truths are all that can be known of the 
Works of God, as well in inanimate or irrational, as 


in animated and rational Beings. 


All the Manifeſtations which God has made to Man 
of his Deſigns in general, and of the particular Means, 


which may conduct them to Happineſs. 
Here now is a very plain Diſtinction between ſimple 


or univerſal Truth, which is but one, and particular 
or diſtinct Truths, which are many. 


Conſcience is in all Men a Witneſs of ſimple Truth; 
it is * invariable and upright, without Ambiguity, in- 


capable of Correction, being itſelf the Rule which 


ought to correct every thing oppoſite to it. The Dil- 
order and the Falſe which is found in Man, naturally 


See the ſecond and third Letters of Eraſtus to Crito. 
produce 
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produce in him a ſecret and-{trong:Averſion;to'U-that? 
can reform him. He dreads the: Teſtimony of this 
ſimple Truth, the Authority of which often commands 
Reſpect, even againſt his Will, and which he cannot 
contradict. Not being able to contradict it, he at 
leaſt does all in his power to avoid hearing it. TO 
compaſs his Ends the better, he makes uſe of a Strata - 
gem; he throws himſelf out of himſelf, and applies 
himſelf entirely to Study or the Knowledge of particu- 
lar Truths. In their Variety he finds Charms and Ad- 
vantages, the moſt onde ae of which, is that of 
forgetting himſelf, and almoſt putting it out of his 
power to n the too -incere: Daene ok . 
ple Truth. 
= - Philo. 11 imhgide, -Eraſtus; 1 —— what you 05 at. 
W The Contraſt which I ſee in Man, in regard to Truth, 
; diſappears, or is unfolded by the Diſtinction you have 
made, I conceive, that by the Truth, which has ſo 
many Charms for him, and of which the Generality of 
= Mankind as ſo greedy, we are not to underſtand; ſimple 
Truth, which is one; but diſtinct or particular Tohss 
which are many. 12112 
Eraſtus. It would be great pity, dear Philo, Fo ex- 
plain things better 40 ee fince FOR underſtand.chem, 
at half a Word. ISO 
= _ Phio. However, Eraſtus, [ beg you mogld explain 
1 what I am going to aſk you. 
= Among particular Truths, I place choſe high bon 
hate to Religion, and are revealed in the Scripture. 
Why do the ſame Truths, which when taken in a cer- 
tain Senſe, give Men no pain, become inſupportable 
do them, when viewed in another manner? I know 
ſome learned Men, who profeſs themſelves never tired 
of the Study of Religion, The Beauties they diſcover 
in it charm them; but then they dare not conſider it 
in a certain Light, and they would take it very ill, 
WT were they forced to fix their Sight on it. 
Erastus. Man can ſuffer nothing from the cc 
W Truths of Religion, only as they contribute, toward 
2 I in him the Teſtimony. of oecd of 
3 G imple 
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Language of Truth too diſtinctly. All the borrowed 


Origin a ſort of Simplicity, which unites them to ſim- 


this is the firſt Day that I begin to have a Glimpſe of 
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ſimple Truth, The molt preſſing Truths are Diverſions 

to thoſe who view them in a controverſial or critical 
way. Hence ariſes a Diverfity and Motion, which are 
of great ſervice to one who dreads hearing the fimple 


Ornaments which Men employ for giving, as they pre- 
tend, more Force to certain Truths, disfigure and 
weaken them, by drawing them out of their natural 
Simplicity. 

-hough, ſtrictly ai 3 e and uni- 
verſal Trath is fimple, yet particular Truths, as they 
proceed from the ſame Truth, have likewiſe in their 


le Truth, By the natural Relation between them, 
one ſhould be che Key to the reſt ; ſimple and univer- 
ſal Truth ſhould be to diftin# 7. fulbs, what Light is 
to Objects. Without loſing any thing of its Simplicity, 
it diſcovers their Diverſity and Differences; it ſhews 
them ſuchas they are, provided they are not diſguiſed 
by any thing foreign to their Nature, and the Eye be 
free from all Obſtacles which may hinder i it from — 
them. 

Hence 1 conclude, that were the Troths of Religion 
diveſted of all thoſe Diſguiſes put on them by Men ; 
were they preſented in their utmoſt Simplicity ro Men, 
in whom Conſcience is not quite extinguiſhed, thoſe 
very particular Truths would naturally refer them to 
fimple and univerſal Truth; as ſimple Truth would 
conduct them inſenfibly, and by degrees, to the di- 
ſtint Knowledge of particular Truths. ; 

Crito. I know not where I am, Eraſtus; en 
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Truth. Your Diſtinction between fimple - univerſal 
Truth, and particular Fruths, opens my Eyes to an 
Infinity of things, I fee what made me ſo warm in 
the purſuit of what I called Trath. 3 
Philo. I now underſtand why I relifh*d certain Frutks, 4 
which you explain*d in our Walks, while moſt of thnem * 
gave me inexpreſſible Pain. Thoſe which had a ten- 
Ane to tk certain vulgar Opinions, certain 
: common 
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common Practices, which are a. ſort of Pedantry in 
Religion, gave me much pleaſure. f But as yo 
dwelt moſt on Truths which ſhocked me, by awaken- 
ing a ſomething that condemn'd me, 1 have pag my 
Time but very indifferently. | 

Eraſtus. Dear Philo, you. demonſtrate, by your own 
Experience, the Truth of what I juſt now ſaid:concer- 

ning the Relation between particular Truths, ang ſim- 
pl Truth, when 12 2 are e ene Karre 


91 


Truth, "which Wy the Ponce 5 e is 
certainly one of the moſt ſimple, and what ought to 
refer us moſt directly to Conſcience itſelf. But had 
you diſcuſs'd the ſame Truth in a-critical or contro- 
verſial manner, ſetting forth the different Opinions of 
Divines on that Subject, inſtead of feeling Pain, I 
= ſhould have been well diverted with it, and-perhaps 
more ſo than with any other Entertainment. But, as 
you refer me to what I feel and experience, and my 
Sentiment; being thus awakened, ſaid much more to 
me than your ſtrongeſt Expreſſions, I w. tormented 
more than can be imagined. 
Eraſtus. Lou would have 0 moch 176. Phila 
had you yielded ſooner. to the Teſtimony of Truth, 
' which attack'd you both within and SUE at the fume 
bins. 
However, the S ene which ſabliſted' in 
you, between thoſe two Teſtimonies, ſhews that their 
Way was not obſtructed by very ſtrong; Obſtacles. 
W Thoſe who have. raiſed almoſt unfurmountable Barri- 
= cades between themſelves and Truth, feel leſs Pain for 
a time; but know not what Torment their Donduct 
will one day give them. 
= Philo, I have not forgot an Exrradion.. which, you 
let fall on that Subject, in one of our Walks. The 
FSubſtance of it was, that Truth will Joſe none of its 
W Rights; and that ſooner or later, in this Life, or in 
be next, we ſhall be obliged to reſtore all we have 
: r from it. I then experienced what you have 
9 G 2 faid 
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naturally and directly refer a Man to the ſimple Teſti 
mony of Truth. That Expreffion ſent me immediate- 


| Proofs. 


' fide of me; ergo, the thing is undoubted. I need no 
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ſaid dh that particular Truths, as Abe are 2 


ly into myſelf, and I was fo ſenſibly affected with the 
et of 1 1 that I had no need to aſk Jou ior Proofs 
1 

Exraſtus. The moſt ſimple Truths are, by: ule Re- 
lation with the primitive Truth, ſo much above 
Proofs, that they appear doubtful only when Men at- 
tempt to prove them. The bare Idea or Senſe we have 
of then,” proves their Exiſtence.” Thus the Exiſtence of 
Conſcience is proved by its Language: it is heard; 
therefore it exiſts : its Teſtimony is invariably right; 
therefore it is infallible: its Teſtimony is infallible ; 
therefore the particular Truths which it adopts are un- 
doubted; and that purely — chey want no other 


Is this god Nkäfonng “ What ſay you, Crito? 
Have I any Cauſe to regret the Expence' 1 mph been at 
in learning ſo fine a Science? 

Crito. You are not yet acquainted with the greiteſt 
Secrets of that Science,  Eraſtus, > 'and therefore you 
may regret your Expence. The Truths which you 
have been proving, are in themſelves ſo evident, that all 
the Syllogifms 1 in the World can make no addition to 
them. The Art would lie in finding Arguments for 
Demonſtration of the contrary. Tours amount to this: 
it is Day; therefore Light exiſts: I ſee that Light; 
therefore I have Eyes. I cannot doubt of what my 
Eyes fee at Noon-Day. Now they tell me J am in 
he Walks, and that Eraſtus and Philo are on each 


other Proofs. Pray tell me, Eraſtus, what is the great 
Effect of this Argument? Have we now more Cer- 
tainty than before, that' it is Day, that Light exiſts, | 
that we have Eyes, and that we are walking? 

' Eraſtus. The great Effect of this Argument is, that 
I have begun to doubt, whether it be Day, whether I 
have Eyes, and whether I am e with Crito and . 
* e e en 15 
3 = n 


— 
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ri You ſee, therefore, dear Eraſtus that your 
Skill is not great, when you undertake to prove 
only ſuch Truths as are more evident in themſelves than 
by all the Arguments that can be uſed. The Art would 
be to demonſtrate, for example, that it is not Day at 
| preſent, that we are not walking ; and that, when our 
Eyes tell us we are, they deceive us. 
Phila. In reality, what would be the Uſe of Sy I 
logiſms, if we were only to demonſtrate that it is Day 
at Noon; and if they did not furniſh us with the Secret 
of proving clearly, that Black is White, and White 
Black? But, Raillery apart; it is good to have to deal 
wt ſuch refined Philoſophers-as Crizo.;. he-immediate- 
ly underftood the Tendency of -Eraſtus s Arguments, 
and then carried on the Jeſt at his Eaſe. I bn I am 
duller of Apprehenſion, and dg not at firſt 7 
hend what Eraſius would he at. | 
Eraſtus. It is evidently eien to 1 Ain 
ments or Syllogiſms, to demonſtrate things, which have 
nothing doubtful in them, and to which Senſe bears an 
inconteſtable Evidence. It is a mere Banter to under- 
take to prove to a Man who has good Eyes, that he is 
not blind; he knows more of the matter from un 
Senſe, chan by the moſt demonſtrative Proofs. 
Philo. Men ſeem to have attempted to ſtifle chi 
Senſe of ſimple Truth, by the Crouds of Proofs and 
= Arguments,” which they * advanced for cſtabliſh- 
ing certain particular Truths. 
= FEraftus. Or rather, for eſtabliſhing certain « Opididick; 
to which they have given the Name of Truths, as ap- 
pears from the Oppoſition and Contrariety of the ſame 
Opinions; whereas Truth cannot contradict itſelf, 
5 Crito. Dear Eraſtus, this is a Syllogiſm in form; for 
the future you ſhall not be allowed to condemn the Uſe 
of them. 4 
L Eraſtus. If 1 fall into them without knowing i, 
= Crito, how can I help it? However, I muſt tell 
W that if I have appeared an Enemy to Syllogiſins © or 
Arguments, it is not the Form that offends me, but 
the Uſe made of them for obſcuring the True, and 
| 3 giving 
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giving a Colour to the Fal/e. By this Art * 
of each Sect have found means to give the mol 
trary Opinions the Face of Truth, which has wache 
them paſs under that Name. Tits they have ſhewn, 
that Truth may be oppoſite to itſelf, and tin be Truth. 
Is not this e ee 

Pbilo. It ſeems that Truth bas heck af Apple Wf Dif- 
cord among Men; a Subject of Diviſion, and the Oc- 
caſion of Battles more re n thoſe fought at the 
Siege of Troy. 

Crito. In reality, calmed be eaſily Cerkrmſneg whe- 
ther it has been more advantageous than diſadvanita- 
geous to them; and whether it had not been better 
Where are 2 (Eraſtus ? yl you "Hear what a 
has been ſaying? 

Eraſtus. I heard Bim 0 el that 158 dogs Have 
thrown me into my Reveries; and K bs 1 mall be 
SN for nothing elſe to-day, | 

Philo to Crito. That is as much as to ay, we ſhall 
do well toxetire, and let him mule at his lJeffure. 

Eraſtus. "You gueſs ſo well, dear Philo, that I have 
no Reply to make. E 

Crito. Here we muſt 4⁰ ourſelves Juſtice, with a 
good Grace, and that without much Diſintereſtedneſs. 
Eraſtus's Reveries have hitherto done us no harm 3 and 
how do we know.. 

- Philo. I underſtand you, Crito; : and ſo let us go, 
Wilken making any farther bargain, [7 


DIALOGUE XU. 


CRrITo and PHILO. 


cruso. 1 0 you know, Philo, that our F fend ail 2 
not lie in Town laſt Night? I ſent to his 
Houſe this Morning, and his Servant faid he had not 
ſeen him fince yeſterday, that probably he was gone 
into the Country. 7 
'Poilo. His Reveries may have carried him infenfibly 5 


to Ns Seat. He will not be allow'd to return — 


— —_— 
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| Ps that was delivered to me, as 1 came out. 


tire into the Shade. 
the Sn gail 


the Penance; but 
<« you imagine. How do you know whether whthe I 


« you will not «eaſily 


o 
* 


The Philo) phe? | 0 87 
I ſhould be patient and the Loſ 1 his Company, 757 
he would make us Amends nnen bis Ne- 
veries. 
ren Perhaps be has done char. — What will Lg 
ay, Philo, if I gueſs'd right? 
Philo. I ſhall ſay you have Ain to ſet up rn 
Conjurcrs but Ill let you ſee I am-as much ſo as you'z 
for imagine you play a ſure Game. 
Crito, taking a Letter out of bis\Pocket.] Here i is a 


DO 
you know that Hand? + | 
Philo. It is Eraſtuss; and, which i is Lee Abel ah 


44 4 


ter is directed to Philo : if you beg hard, 1 wii com- 


municate the Contents of it to you. 
Crito. You would not be very well N Pbib, 
with keeping it to your ſelf. Shall I read it? 
Philo. With all my heart, Crito; but we moſt re- 
There 1 is OY mann | 


5, 9. 


| They fi b a Py Crito adj 
A LETTER from Eraſtus to Philo. 


* Y Ince you gave occaſion to my Rovers; Phils 


* 
* 


you ſhall be plagued with, them. Tou laugh at 
perhaps it will not prove ſo eaſy as 


« am in my Reveries, I may not carry you into ſome 
s defolate Country, or ſome Labyrinth, out of which 
find your . If ſo, blame 
only your ſelf, or your Compariſon of the Apple 
* of Diſcord, fince that gave birth to y Reve- 
. He. 

„ ſhall not tell you that they led me inſenſibby tb 
% N*s Country-Houſe, where I am at preſent. They 
* have made me take another Road, which I will 
trace out to you, if I can. Lou ſhall then tell me 


a 
* 


= < whether you are in the Humour of bearing Wan 


« Arfirſt I found my ſelf in a Lab rinth, when I 
« was contidering Truth under the Emblem of the 


G4 Apple 
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266, Apple: of Diſcord, as the Cauſe of all the Debates, 
- Diviſions, and endleſs Conteſts, which reign among 


They may therefore be term'd true or falſe, as taken 


| 5 * aviſtdole Falſhood for Truth. « Truth 
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'« Men. What is Truth? faid I: Is it a Good, or an 

6 Evil ?: Can the World diſpenſe with its abſence ? 
« Can it even ſubſiſt without it? And would not the 

Idea of a World without Truth be an Idea of a 
„Chaos. But, once more, What is Truth? Here I 

<< recollected the Diſtinction we made r between 

„ ſimple, univerfal Truth, which is one; and diſtinct 
{© or. particular Truths, which are many. I found this 
+ Diſtinction might be of great uſe in ſeveral re- 

. ſpectsʒ but that, in a certain Light, it was ſtill 

e imperſect, or ſtood in need of ſome Explanation. 

« I. thought that, at the: bottom, diſtin&t Truths 

t Kere of ſo different a nature from fimple- Truth, 

« rs they could not be called by the ſame Name. 
It muſt be acknowledged, our Language is fo 


et Darien of Expreſſions, that we are oſten obliged to 
e employ the ſame Terms for exprefliog things very 
bs different. 10 % n 80 J X ew > © 


For example, what two things are n more different 
ce than imple, univerſal Truth, living, eternal Truth, 
$6: the Source of all Fruth, is from a Fact, done at ſuch 

24018. Time, in ſuch a Place, and attended with ſuch Cir- 

0 cumſtances, which is called Fruth? Men give the 
i ſame Name to the different Senſes they pretend to 
84 find in the Scripture. AN one adheres to that 


4e the "only one that padde ade of all the 
- + -oppoſitte: Senſes. Should not the Word Opinion be 
here uſed in its place? This will appear, if we con- 
ſider that, among thoſe oppoſite Senſes, ſome are 
. infallibly falſe, and perhaps more fo than are true: 
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e in general. Men talk of true or falſe Opinions; 
but they never think of ſpeaking of true or alk 
God pat: 5 

Truth is $ \ Truck, If what 7 8k — to 
us true at one * & appears falſe at another, we do 
„ not ſay that Truth is become falſe; but that we 
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er Truth then remains always invariable- It i is ne- 
4 ** oppoſite to itſelf; what it was yeſterday, It Is 
« to-day. / On that foot, is it the Apple of! Diſcord? 
or is that Appellation due to, the Opinions, which 
« Men have graced with the Name of Truth? Here 
certainly is the Explanation of the Riddle; and plain 
good ſenſe cannot diſown it. That alone tells us, 
no one can give what he has not: that Light cannot 
40 radu Darkneſs: that what is ſimple andi u niform 

cannot produce Diviſion and Contrariety. Thus 
« Truth is clear'd of the Diſorders, which it has 
ſeem'd to cauſe among Men; and at the ſame time 
Men may be undeceived as to the Paſſion they 
have ſeem'd to entertain for Truth. Here is a Key, 
c which opens one of the Doors of the Labyrinth z but 
yet we are not quite out of it; freſh Difficulties 
6 are to be ſurmounted; and this. among others. 
200 Has not GOp ee the Truth to Mankind 
« in the Holy Scripture? And is it from the Scrip- 
ce ture that Men have drawn thoſe oppoſite Opinions, 
« which have produced endleſs Conteſts? This being 
« granted, the Scripture has been to them a real * 
ple of Diſcord. But the Holy Scripture is Truth; 
ee therefore what may be aſcribed. to the Holy Scrip- 
ture, may be aſcribed; to Truth... 5 
V Men are fond of the Opinions they have em- 
W < braced: they have found them in the Holy Scrip- 
c ture; the Holy Scripture is Truth; „ Men 
« are fond of Truth. Theſe nom are very ſtrong Ar- 
6 guments; I would endeavonr to anſwer them, was 
]UI not ſeized with a Drowſineſs ſtill. more ſtrong, to 
W < which I am: abſolutely; obliged to yield. 1 _ 
the Remainder. of my Reveries till to- morrow. If 
Ido not give you them in Writing, Perhaps you 
„may have them in the Walks.”? 
= Cruo, Well, Philo, what ſay you to. our F os Re- 
veries? 
5 Here Eraſtus comes, bides himſelf behind: a Tree, ond 

ny; 10 the Diſcourſe. 
"004 I ſay he had good reaſon to 1 me a 

pe 


>. ba 9 8 OD 


rte World Ui ten; „ 
7, pee thy whit lead me into a Labyrinth, out of which 

I mould not — * find my y way. But Tithink him a 

Jietle malicious, for carrying us in, and chen leaving us 
to get out as e we ennsy 1115 rite to Hitt 1 ſhall 
rattle kim off to ſome purpoſe. 7 
Oro. You are reſolved to be angry in your turn 
then; "Philo; and do not obſerve that Eraſtus has al- 
ready done you a ſignal piece of Service in diſenga- 
yu from the Embaraſſment into which you had 
Brought him by your Objection about the Apple of 
Diſcord. He only could have clear*d up the Matter. 

Philo. I condemn my ſelf, dear Philo, and perceive 
1 coming into a good Humour again. My Impa- 
tiene to hear an Anſwer to the Arguments, with which 
He concludes his Letter, had put me into an ill one. 
J believe, if he does net return man I ſhall be 
tempted to go to him. - 

Eraſtus, (without being Ren Do —— want a con. 0 
vehiency'for carrying you thither? | 

Philo. Is it a Spirit we hear? 
Crito. Whenee came that Voice? we walt armour: 

ſelves with Courage. 2 

Eraſtus, appearing. Without doubt, fince i it is the 
Voice of a Magician. 

Philo. Be as much a Magician as you pleaſe, we aft 
not much afraidof you; but who would have ventured 
to hope to fee you here to-day? I was apprehenſive 

that N. would detain you ſeveral days longer. | 1 
Eraſtus. He would have done fo, had it been in his 
ower ; but T made my eſcape without aſking leave. 

went thither in a Reverie, I left the Houſe in a R 
| ny and meet you here at the time appointed, ro - - - 

 Critoe. Do you know, Eraſtus, that Philo was in - bh 
great paſſion with you, ſome momentsago? 
Eraſtus. In quality of a Magician, I have had Infor- 5 
mation of it; and came to offer him all the Aſſiſtance in 
my power, for getting out of the Labyrinth, in which 
I had left him. 15 
Philo. 1 charged you with a little Malice, dear L 4 
vaſtur; but I ſec it was none of the 3 any 9 3 
t | 


8 
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the Magic Which enables you to gu exactly. 
7 2 2 doubt tax, wet the Sequel of out 
Reverits. 3 4 : 

 Eraſtus. I am dee welk a Man 6f my Word " fall 

in that Point. To prevent their eſcape, 1 have made 
no ſctuple of committing them to as cloſe a Priſen as 
I did our two Jes. I ſhall deliver them inte yu 
hands, that "yy h OE: white uſe of Wc 


i 046 

© Philo. 1 wink that will be to read chem „ and chat 

we have time <hough' for We e 
Hie read. r 51. 735 
In reply to the Arnette he po 187 Arft, 


ce that the Holy Scripture is, properly” e rey 
« Truth, but a WMeſbivony of Truth. This Teſtimoty 
«ig expreſsd in Words ſuſceptible of different Senſes; 
« every Man has there found a Senſe ſuitable to his 
* Paſſions or Prejudices. The Prejudices and Paſſions | 
“of Men, being always oppoſite, have produced Di- 
« viſion by the oppoſite Opinions, which proceed Fom 
„them. Here now is the Apple of Diſcord. If the 
60 Seripture has been the Cauſe of fuch Diſcord, 28 fr 
cannot be denied, is Truth anſwerable for E Af 
= *< that may be attributed to the Scripture, camot n 
e every Senſe be aſcribed to Truth. If Men are fond 
«© of Opinions, which they have drawn from the Scrip- 
= © ture, it doth not thence follow that they are fon 
= << of Truth. Such Opinions are their own Work, 

( the Fruit of their own Penetration and Diſcernment; 
« they depend on the particular Senſe which Men have 
fixed to ſuch or ſuch Paſſages of Scripture. That 
= © particular Senſe appear'd to 1 moſt proper for 
= © ſupporting their Party in oppoſition to all others. 
= © They would be mortified if Truth ſhould detect the 
« Falfity of it, On that foot, of what are they fond? 
© Of Truth, or of themſetves?'* 

= Philo. Here now is enough for undeceiv ing Men in 
regard to their pretended Paſſion for Truth. And 1 
muſt own that, till now, I have loved only the Shadow 
: and Appearances of it ; and begin to believe no Che- 
4 er 
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racter Rae e in the World as that. af: a ſincere 
Deen Low... 12014 3610D zn, d 0 
Eraſtus. But, dear Philo, — ſhall + we 2 Cath 
an one? A Man who ſets no Limits to Truth, makes 
no Reſiſtance, but is willing to receive it at all ha- 
zards, and in what manner ſoever it may preſent itſelf; 
a Man, who, when he gets a Glimpfe of it, will not en. 
quire, before he allows it Entrance, whether it reproves 
or applauds him, whether it oppoſes, or chimes in with 
his own. Opinions and Inclinations; whether it may 
not diſconcert the Plans he has formed; in ſhort, whe- 
ther it may not prejudice his temporal Intereſt, his 
Reputation or his Fortune: a Man, I fay, who; with- 
out debating. on the Matter, ſhould open all Fae⸗ 
to Truth, would be a Phenix in his kind. 

Philo. 1 think. 1 know el whom this ridune re 
ſembles. n N yisvs *? 
Eraſtus. I perceive you have: Eraſtus in view. Be 
leaſed to remember that this Picture is very different 
gia what: he drew of himſelf ſome days ago. Let me 
refer you to it. I will add, without the leaſt Af- 
fectation of Modeſty, that I o often catch my ſelf in 

a ſecret Oppoſition to Truth, whenſoever it oppoſes 
my Inclinations, that there! iS no need of Ae for 

proving it. P 

Philo. If my Lady Mode had not loſt all Credit 
with you, I ſhould have been _—_— to place her here; 
but you have unluckily ſhut her out. Do you know 
that I frequently bewail her Abſence? For example, 
when I am obliged to, believe my. Friends literally in 
what they ſpeak to their own diſadvantage 3, and much 
more, when I perceive I ſhall be believ'd in what I may 
fay of my ſelf in the ſame way; and that no Abate- 
ment will be made, in order to place it to the Account 
of Modeſty. Is not this very mortify ing ? And is ſhe WY « 
not very om oe: to ſuch as admit her into their Com- 
pany? They may lay what they pleaſe on her; not to 
ſay, that ſhe is of uſe 1 © ee ab Converſation 


dam - ® Dialogue Ix. . n ; 
| fo "which 2 


| v rbe hrt, Cbear: 93 
which would — 00 exhauſted, if 2 rat alone was 
admitted. {(AV-ALOL I RY a 

Crito. Now you ſpeak of Truth; Gay we 20 u 
Eraſtus $ Reverie? Where did we leave off? 
Pjbilo. I had finiſhed the Article, in 'which it is proved 

chat Men, inſtead of being fond of * Truth, are fond of 
their own Works, and of the Orne they have fr framed. 
He proceeds thus? . ; 

may be called on to prove what Thave advanced, 
© viz. that all that may be ſaid of Truth cannot be 
« Juſt applied to the Scripture 3 and that, on the 
W < contrary, what may be ſaid of the Scripture cannot 
be apply'd to Truth. What difference do you make 
between them? I aſk in my turn, what Difference 
« is there between a Teſtimony given in favour of a 
«© Perſon and the Perſon himſelf; between a Diſſerta- 
tion on Light and Light itſelf? Such is the Diffe- 
WW << rence between the Scripture and Truth. The for- 
mer is a. Teſtimony in favour of the latter; but it 
cannot be called Truth, unleſs the Term be taken 
in an improper Senſe, as Serenus underſtood it the 
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= << other day of a I which treats of the Stars. 
He alk'd L... .. if he had brought the Stars. 
This way of edksdg never deceives any Man in 
„things whe fall under the Cognizance of the Senſes.” 
A Book which ſhould contain the Picture ofa Prince, 
« his Hiſtory, the Form of his Government, Sc. was 
never taken for the Prince himſelf; and you may 
„ fay as often as yo pleaſe, that you have Lewis XIV. 
in your Pocket, without exciting Laughter 
But the Caſe is not the ſame in regard to Truth. 
Men have inſenſibly fallen into Miſtakes: The 
have made the Teſtimony ſtand for Truth itſelf: 
they have perſuaded themſelves that being perfect 
= < Maſters of the Scripture, as their Phraſe is, is beino 
Maſters of Truth: they have called it the Light, 
„che infallible Guide; in a word, pure Truth. They 
have ſtopt at the Teſtimony, and" thus render'd it 
WJ <* uſeleſs, and hinder'd its effect; nay marc, 'they 
* = 9vs actually turn'd it againſt themſelves Our Sa- 
mY 5 * viour, 
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E. who profeſs to receive it. Maſes, in whom you Place 


<< tween a Material and Spiritual Being; between a 


<< ated Being, That in other reſpects, their Properties 


de World Unmasked;' ar, 

&« e * Example, tells the Fews that the Serip- 

« tures teſtified of bi: 3 but that —_ would not come. to 
him, to have Life. | 

„To what purpoſe is is a « Teflimony, ab W Men 

« will make no uſe ? It only ſerves to — thoſe, 


77 will condemn Us $24 % 

rh Scripture 15 in regard to Truth what 
«. Jobn the Baptiſt was to Feſus. We read that St. Fobn 
<« was not the Light, but was ſent to bear witneſs of 
« the Light. This gives us a compleat Idea of the 
<< Relation between the Holy Scripture and Truth, 
bh. Kh at the ſame time ſhews the rence between 

1 
2 hen Truth conſider'd under the — — of Licht, 
« employ'd me a long time in my Reveries. I found 
<« natural Light a viſible Repreſentation of Truth or 

« ſpiritual Light; and that what the former is in re- 

40 gard to Bodies and ſenſible Objects, the latter is, in 
< a very eminent degree, in regard to Spirits and in- 
< viſible Objects: that there is no other difference be- 
e tween thoſe two Lights than what ought neceſſarily 
s to ſuhſiſt between the Copy and the Original; be- 


Being void of Underſtanding or Life, and a living 
<< intelligent Being; between —— and an uncre- 


and Effects are exactly the ſame. in regard to ther 
<« proper Subjects. But it will be asked, is Truth un- 1 
« created? Can that Epithet be applied O00 but 
ua” Go . 9 
„ | ask i in | my en, * ſample, n Truth El 


bas any Beginning: whether there ever was a Time, % 


<. when it did not exiſt, and if it is poſſible to ſeparate i 
<« it from the Divinity one Moment; or whether the 
&« Idea of the Divinity and that of Truth are not inſe 2 


60 parably connected? I think no Man will diſpute BR 


«© this ; it is therefore inconteſtable that ſimple Truth - 
« has always exiſted in n e in ee diffen MF 
4 * Fram God himſelf, 1 vil : 

4 Here 2 


The Philoſopher the greateſt Cheat. | 
Here the diſtinction, we-made yeſterday between 
” ſimple or univerſal Truth, and diſtinct or particular 
& Truths, takes place. It ſhews: us the difference be- 
te tween created I ruths and unereated Truth. The 
66 latter 1 Is one, ſample and univerſal the former Are 
4e many, diſtinct and limited. Was J talking to ſtu pid 
« Perſons, I ſhould here explain how the Idea of San. 
« plicity, Univerſality and Unity are un 8 
«© connected.“ 
= Philo. I am ſtupid enough, dear Ease to own 1 
BW ſhould be pleaſed with ſuch an Explanation. = 
= ZEraftus. Yow are unlucky, Philo; you give your 
= ſelf the Character of Stupidity, only to make me ar 
of things which you know better than Ido. Were you 
a Child, I wou'd tell you that what is Univer/al'is one z 
becauſe there cannot be two univerſal Beings: for if 
W they were two, each wou'd be! a n . not 
W the univerſal Being. A 
= If Univerſality and Unity are inſe; parable; Sli 
city is not leſs ſo from both. What is — muſt be 
univerſal; otherwiſe it wou'd not be ſimple. What is 
not compoſed of ſeveral Parts is one: what is one, is 
= ſimple. We have demonſtrated that what is one is uni- 
verſal. Ergo, what is ſimple is univerſal, and ones, 4 
wihat is one, is fimple and univerſalt. 
Well, Gentlemen Banterers, need 1 go any aur 2 
How they laugh in their ſleeve at n made me deat 
n Erg0's in ſpight of my Teet . 
= Philo. This is juſt what we deſired of you, Era, 
2 methinks, with all your Averſion to Syliogling, you 
know well N how to make your e of 
1 them 39:24 0 
Eraſtus. A wonderful advantage, to be able to hi 
monſtrate, by a Set of Syltogiſms, fach- things as are 
x ebe, to 1 * 5 8 „Eyes, 25 oon as he ie 
t 2-2 25 03 £ EO BIGT 51 
= Criv. Let us go on with our Reverits 5 give me 


h : them, Philo, I will read in my turn. 
n £raftus.. I think we had better reſerve the faquel for 


4 o- morrow, and at preſent think of * to Town. 
3 | Crito, 


= 


9s pe World Unmacked : or, 
Crito. I will put the Reveries in my Pocket then. 
I ſee Philo's Jealouſy; but with his leave, he ſhall be 
ſatisſied with the beginning of them. I ſhall not now 
part with what I have; it is enough that T cv eee 80 
11 1 nenn = them to-morrow. ws | 


"DIALOGUE. XIII. 


- Caro, Puzro, and EnasTus.. 


£ 4 
n _— „ I 2 
— ——— — * n — 


7 you aide bens half an 3 with the Re- 
veries in my hand. Tou imagine, perhaps, 
hav Lui very impatient for your coming; but indeed 
. was not.z I found the loſs of your Company ſuſficient-. 

made up to me by the Pleaſure that 

Philo. A very obliging Speech truly! To prefer the 
Reveries of your Friends to your Friends themſelves. 

Eraſtus. More obliging than you imagine, Philo ; 
my Self- Love is not leſs agreeably flatter'd by the Re- 
ception, which Crito gives my ee than by what 
he wou'd give my Perſon. 

Philo. Tou are always talking af. your Self- Loves 55 
one wou' d think you made it your Buſineſs to perſuade 
us you are influenced by that Paſſion in all you do. 

Eraſtus. Philo is always entertaining fine Ideas of 
me. I wou'd fain know which is moſt to my Com- 
mendation; to deceive you to my own advantage, or 
to my diſadvantage ; that you ſhould think me better 
or worſe than lam. 5 

Philo. A pleaſant Queſtion! If you when us to ap- 
— to the Voices, or rather the Practice of all honeſt 
Men, you will find it immediately decided, that it is 

infinitely better to deceive Men to our advantage 
than to our diſadvantage, and appear better than we 
are rather than worſe. If the Queſtion is to be decided 
by the Number or Plurality of Voices, Eraſtus, you 
are condemned, ſince you maintain it wou'd be better for 
22 in . a leſs one Man * n 1 
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The Philoſipher-the — 


Janimous concurrence to the Deci- 
ho much Credit ah has in the 


Er Us, The. | 
A0 ſhew | 
World. * x4 $48: 4 FDTREY „ VIS 7 9115} A  a8793 

Crito. The advantage of being applauded. or- eſteemid 
wil excuſe us, if we ſometimes make free with it. 

ek But are you not apprehenſive, Erastus, of i * 
Juring, Truth, by appearing leſs good than you are? 


Eraſtus. The bazard is pt conſiderable on chat fide, | 


dear Philo; and I, am very ſenſible that whatever I 
lay, you will always think me better or leſs bad than 1 
am. I myſt tell you, however, that I have no fix'd 
deſign of deceiving you, to my own diſadvantages. I 
only intended to let you know, that if that could hap- 
pen, and if, while I acted naturally, I ſbould! give you 
room ro. think. me, worſe than Jam; 1- ſhould: run leſs 
hazard by ſo doing, than if by acting leſs naturally: I 
gave you room to ſuppoſe, me better than Iam. Will 
you know the reaſon? It is, becauſe in the former 
Caſe. Truch wou'd ſooner or later undeceive you; and 
in the ene T ſhould, make my advantage of your 
Miſtake.,... Whereas the Caſe, wau'd not be the ſame-on 
the other [i . as I ſhould give occaſion to you, Miſ- 
take, by offending, againſt Sincerity or Truth; which 
wou'd be revenged on me, by humbling. me in propor- 
tion to the falſe. Elevation, to which I aſpir'd. By un- 
deceiving you in that Point, it wou'd give me a ut- 
moſt Confuſ on. r 

Cru. Dear en you = now. 3 me Aa 
glimpſe of more Truths than you have explaind. You 
frequently have the other World in view, when you are 
ſpeaking of Truth, and the Reſtitutions we ſhall be ob- 
lig d to make to it ſooner or later. But is there no 
| way of knowing what Idea you have of that other 
World? You talk of it ſo familiarly, that one "e's 

think you have a Correſpondence there. 
Philo, I have often had the ſame Queſtion at my 

Tongue s- end. 

Erxaſtus. Would you have me, in quality of a Magi- 
cian, raiſe ſome. Spirit from thence?, If ſo, you muſt 
tell me of What Colour you wou' d have it, 
Crito. 
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98 e World Oniiacket; ee Ps. 
ig Grit I perceive that, in quality f a Magician, 
ydu want to get rid of us; Ms or AB eſcape this 
time. As much a Magician as you: are, you ſhall give | 
us a direct and plain Anfwer,” © 
Eraſtus. You willexcuſe my anf ding: vou 6-day, 
dear Crito, if I ptomiſe you, on the Word of an honeſt 
Magician, to put a Manuſeripr into your Hands, that 
will give you more Satisfaction than T can. 
Orito. "Shall we allow him "Quarter on cheſe Term, 
Philo Pi” 1 Wa W313 99433) C41 
» *'Philo. Les; provided i. be not ſomerkitg, ve have 
ſeen already. K 
Erxaſtus. Have you ſeen s Mainoſctibt; e entitled, « Va. 
«© rjous Sentiments of ſome Divines concerving the State 
of Souls ſeparated from their Bodies, in fourteen Let- 
| AE 212: 2 


Ppbilb. I have ſeen nothing of that ſort. 1 l 


il 


Crito. Nor I. ö | 
Philo. Let us take his Word. Cruo; ; and i in | the 
"pany time, return to our Revtries: They are in 
your hands. Shall F read them! ? Where did we leave 
Pw yeſterday 2 © pales! 
Hie reads. " Crito! 1 "IEP the Place. 

% Uncreated Truth is one, ſimple and univerſal, 
4 > Oleared Truths are ſeveral, diſtintt and bounded. 
„ Here again, the Similitude of Light takes place; 
& which, without loſing any thing of its Simplicity, 
-«« diſcovers an Infinity of different Objects. 

The Diverſity of Objects, which Light expoſes to 
« view, is an Emblem of the Diverſity” of particular 
% Truths. Simple Truth diſcovers them in their true 
& Light. That ooly eus their true Diſtin&ion and 
%% Relations. 

As the Objects, diſp la y'd by the Lig ght, are very 
& different from Light Gels ſo atinck or particular 

„Truths, manifeſted by fimple Truth, are very difte- 
« rent from ſimple Truth itſelf. We obſerv'd yeſter- 
e day, that particular Truths are relative to Creatures: 
that ſome of them are referr*d to inanimate and it- 


£6 3 Creatures, and others to intelligent wn, 
—_ 66 e 


* The firſt of theſe Truths are called Phyle the 
« ſecond Moral, Phyſical Truth falls partly under 
„ rhe Cognizancecof — Senſes, and —— 
4 of Reaſoning. What we know of them by Senſe or 
Experience is not doubtful or ambiguous; what we 
% know of chem by 2 1 en n ad infi- 
40 mund | ry 
Eraſtus. Stop one moment. if you dan Crito. 
We are not here diſputing in a philoſophical manner, 
concerning the Nature of Objects, which are known 
by the Evidence of the Senſes, but concerning the Effect 
or Impreſſion made by the ſame Objects on che Sen- 
timent; an Impreſſion which: never varies. It is to 
no A rpoſe for Men, to pretend to demonſtrate by 


not white, Cc. The Queſtion is not, I ſay, whether 
Fire is hot; but whether the Impreſſion, which I re- 
ceive from it, n is not invariably the ſame; Whether for 
example, there be any doubt that on putting my chand 
into the Fire, I ſhall feel what is called Bulnöag o As 
1] ſpeak to Philoſophers, I am obliged to prevent ſuch 
Objections, as they might make in that Character g: and 
appriſe them they have to do, not with a Naturaliſt, 
but a Reveur, who is telling his Reveries. They wo d 
get no honour by engaging with him; as a Reveur who 
; does not love fighting, he wou'd ſoon quit the Field. 
7 | _ Crito, you may go on, when you pleaſe.” 
Crito. Here is a Reveur, who thinks he may take all 
to manner of Liberties,” and even that of bantering the 
ar poor Philoſophers. He ſhould not come off ON were J 
ue not afraid of 1 interrupting our Reading. 
nd 2 He reads. 


40 Metal T; ruths are of a nature relative to hat! of ; 4 


y“ — and intelligent Being. They tend to let him 
lat © know what he is, and whence he derives his Origin; 
fe- © the endiof his Creation, and the means he is to take 
e- for arriving at, and attaining it. 


es: The ſame Truchs, more detailed and particulariz- i 


i- ed, help him to perceive the Obſtacles in his way to 
s, Wo © that End; and at the fame time, point out the Road 
The = - W H 2 4 he 


Th Biloſophertho groatef Cheat. 20 


Reaſoning that Fire is not hot, Honey not tweet; Snow - 
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on: 


100 
he is to e and the wn Proper: en bor fur- 


% 


Type World Unmasked;\or, 


<« mounting thoſe Obſtacles. Thai 
«©. Theſe Truths re-unite or b aldchac can 


be called Religion. © 
« only 


By that Term I underſtand, not 
what has been reveal'd to Men in the Law or 


« the Goſpel ; but what is ter med Natural Religion; ſuch 
« Truths as Men might have known without, by the 


4. Teſtimony of Nature,” and within by chat of. Con- 


Bo + {cience.. : l 
„This is the F ation of the Chriſtian Religion; ; 


WW 


Chriſtianity adds nothing to it, as to the Subſtance 
and eſſential Part; but ſerves to explain it, and ſhew 
Men the uſe they may make of it. It, in a particular 
„ manner, manifeſts the deſigns of the Creator over his 
Creatures, the Love he has for them, and the Proofs 


he has gi 


iven them of that Affection. 


e ſible Proofs or Teſtimonies of all this. 


2 


It affords ſen- 
Theſe are 


public Facts, Examples, Miracles, and Precepts ex- 


« plain'd. Such Particularities may be termed: WR, 


„ 0 particular Truths. I 
„ Theſe Truths have been e to us in 


| 2 c che Writings of Perſons choſen by God for thar 


cc 
£ 


x 


e: who teſtify” what they have ſeen or heard, 


Such is the Idea they give us of their own Writings; 

and this demonſtrates the Truth of what we have ad- 

% vanced, That the Scripture is not Truth, but an Evi- 
& dence of Truth. I add, that, as the Men, who have 


PR 
* 6c 


iven this Evidence, were inſpired, or directed by 


« God in what they wrote, we may call the Scripture 
an exteriour or indirect Evidence, which Truth gives 
es of itſelf.“ 
Philo. I find that when has been read, by re-uniting 


Religion almoſt into a Point, places it in a Light very 
different from that given it by thoſe Diviſions and Sub- 


diviſions, by which it is uſually deſcrib'd. 


Crito. Do you not likewiſe obſerve, that by this Re. 
union, we diſcover a diſtinction of three things, com- 
monly confounded together, by being equally called 

Truth: The Holy Scriptures Pens 7 rubs, and uni 
verſal Truth. | 


Eraftu 


The Philoſy opher the greateſt Cheat. 10 


Eras. Nothing diſtinguiſhes Objects better than what 
re-unites them. When a Man has once found the Cen- 


ter, he will be eaſily carried, by the ſeveral Lines, to 


the Gireatwfebines But thoſe who reſt ſatisfied with 
running round the Circumference, and examining each 


Line ſeparately, may deſcribe the . of n Circle | 


without ever coming to the Center.. T 


Truth is the Center and Soul 66 n no 


Man will venture to diſpute it. But what Idea do we 


form of this Soul ? An Idea of ſomething inanimate, of 
one or more Truths, to be learnt, believ*d and confider?d 


ſeparately 3' ſome deſign'd for Speculation, others for 
Practice. This is the Idea, Men frame of Religion, 
and Truth, which is the Soul of it; or rather of the 
Truths, which are ſo many Souls of it; for if Truth is 
not one, and Religion is compoſed of ſeveral Truths in- 
dependent one of the other, it muſt have ſeveral Souls, 
and at the ſame time ſeveral Centers. 


Philo, This Compariſon explains a great Number of, 


things It ſhews how ridiculous the Ideas are, Wark 
the generality of Mankind entertain of Religion or 
Truth. I now underſtand why Truth has hitherto gi⸗ 


ven me the ſlip, even when I imagined myſelf moſt. ſe- 


cure of it. I contented | Fes nary with ſome of its 


Branches only. 


Eraſtus. You have hit the Nail on the head: The 
Branches of a Tree, ſeparated from the Trunk, belong 
to the Tree no longer; becauſe they ceaſe to partake 
of the Sap. Particular Truths, ſeparated from ſimple 
Truth, ceaſe to belong to Truth, as they no longer 
partake of the Life of it. As ſoon as they ceaſe to be- 
long to Truth, they belong to each particular Perſon 
who makes them his own ; as the Branches ſeparated 
from the Trunk, by ceaſing to belong to it, belong 
to him, who has plucked them. He may indeed handle 
his Branches, give them what Form he pleaſes, and 
make very pretty Curiofities with them, which will 
place his Skill a and Art in an advantageous Light. This 
has been the Practice of Men in regard to Truth, and 
the Branches they have pluck'd ſrom it. Fhey have 

H 3 | handled 
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102' dye World Uumasted; or, 


Works retain the Name of Walnut- Tree or Olive. 


is the Deſign of the Artiſt? Is it to makethe Wood be 


faction, tell him you have a reliſh for the ſame Truth, 


Each of thoſe Works may have its Uſe: the former 


on which Men have heſtow'd the Appellation of Truths, 


ha ME 8 | 
Fn 


handled 2 freely: they have work d them into all 
manner of — pleaſure: they have gain'd the Ad- 
miration of the World by the dexterity of their Wit, 
and the delicacy of their Genius, dif Ar dn the Turn, 
the Form, and Variety which they — ms: to ſueh 
common Truths. n 7 eres: i 
They have ſtill been called Truhe as the aforeſaid 


But what do Men admire in thoſe Works? And what 


admired ;- or the Art employ'd in working it? What is 
admired in a fine Treatiſe ?. And what doth the Author 
deſign we ſhall admire in it? Is it the Truth, of which 
he'irreats,” conſider'd in itſelf; or the manner in which 
he treats of it; the Turn, the Form, the Pelicacy, in 
a word, the Sublimeneſs of his Genius? Fur your Satiſ- 


ſeparately from his Book, and you willi ſee how he will 
receive you. Tou will pafs, in his Opinion, for a Man 
of as good a Taſte, as I ould in the Opinion of an Ar- 
tiſt, on telling him I ſet as much Vale en a rough 
Branch of a ede as on the belt of his 
Works. N v1 e 4A 

2:T ſhould. Andes PE: in wes wrong, if I —4 no 3 
on Works ſo curiouſly finiſh'd ; as I ſhould be unjuſt 
to an ingenious: Author, if I had no regard for the 
Turn and Graces he might give to what he calls Truth. 


may amuſe Children; the latter, Men of Senſe. 
In order to give every thing its true Name; let us 

call the Branches pluck'd from the Walnut Tree, ary 

Mood; and the Branches of Truth, e from uni- 

verſal Truth, Opinions. __ 

Cxito. May it not be added, that of theſe Benches 


they have made little Idols, and ofter'd Incenſe to them; 
unleſs it wou'd be more proper to ſay, they have paid 
that Compliment to the Skill ſhewn in the Form gi: 
ven them. Every one has ſet a Price on his Own Per- 
formance, has given it a fine Name,; into which iche 

1 44 ; ? — 


11 
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e cumſtance, Pr: to the, Connexion of Things 


The Philoſopher the Gates Obear. 103 
0 Ty wh bes 1 been Hiſtecl. Merhinks, the 
Ns 2505 Truth ls; AL 7 11 exc N vt Diays 
* e Was 4 e/45 1N, 2 

: 7 ee lys. woe - be 18 hien, he 0 ould 
== to dilcredit the ingenious Works, Which the 
Artiſts of ea ach Sect make | in, PAR: of 1t, BY, e 
are our . carrying us * 1 W e 4 


Crita. Shall I go on, Era? 


3 105 all Ke e 5 you ae it not toa 
late. ng ien 
He 3 = 


rg « ; 4.00 then 1 8 5 1 Fm VO is reunited. in, 


« one Point; that Point is Truth: fimple Truth is 


<« its Center: Particular Truths are its Lines ape. Cir- 
« cumference. | | | 
Particular Truths are "of two forts; Tome, are in- 
45 ſeparable from ſimple Truth: others. are of A diffe- 


e rent nature, and may be ſcparated from it. 99 | 


« former depend direct og fimp le Truth, as. 155 


„ 


« depend on. the Sun: the Farr are ky the, Qbje 


«© which the Light ſhews,. and. thergh gs cut — 


6 nature from Light. * 
By this Iaſt kind of Truths, I underſtand nenen 

„Face, and the Circumſtances relating ing to them 3 
te ſuch as the Hiſtories deliver'd in the Oldand New 
« Teſtament. I ſhould think the Term of Tue 
« wou'd. ſuit theſe better than that of Truth. 


Y 60 But i it will be ask'd, where lies the difference be⸗ | 


« tween Truib and the True ? In this, that the True doth 


5 not exiſt of itſelf; that, pr operly ſpeaking, it it has no 
60 Being exiſting or ſubſiſtiog ; but is alw Ways $ relative to 


e ſome particular Thing, to ſome. Fact, ep 5 


explains itſelf. 


e . 
It is rue . er By this replies 


firm. what you have juſt. now "laid down... 1 W on 


True, pronounced alone ſignifies nothing. I a 
FARSI, what 16 Ai r it b © 
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ſomerbing ſaid; or the Reldtſon between ce Circurn? 
ſtance and agother. "86: that LS is eaſy to conceive. that 
7 rue and Truth are not! dne 5 the |: me ng. 

Ot na oy 2 reads.” 08 l 

40 Truth exiſts of itfelf: it is the Ort; in of i the True, 
4 There is an Infinity of true things; *bur' only one 
« Truth; I fpeak 4 ſimp le And priemſtive Truth. 
„Truth ought to be deciſive in regard ta What is true, 
ee that is, ought to Altingüitn it from what' is Falſe, 
« as the Light of the Sun enables us to diſtinguiſh the 
< true from the falſe, in the Ob ects it Thews. This is 
<<, what I underſtand 3 Truths, Which are of 
« a different nature from. ſim ple Truth, and to which I 
4e think the Word True, wou'd be | more ſuitable than 
&« that of Th. 

I now return to thoſe | particular Truths, which I 
« aid were inſeparable” fro om ſimple. Tri ruth, and which 
«© depent on it as directly as the Rays abr end on the 
« Sun. In order to form the better Ire of the Cir- 
<« cumference, we mult view it round from the Center. 
Truth in its Center, untreated „An ple, unvuerjal 
« Truth, differs in nothing from God Himel, as'I faid 
before. Though God is one and im le, his Attrjbutes 
« are, or ap! ear to us, many and # ferent one from 
e“ aporher, 48 Light, which is one and ſimple, ſeems 
60 Aivided” fro an Infinity of Rays, which appear | 

ce UiſtifEt Ine from another. 

„ Were I a Natural Philoſopher, 1 wou'd fay that 
6 Light ſeems diviced into ſeveral Rays, only by 
- the; Limits ; it meets with, and its,manner of reflect 
© ing on the Ey ye. 'Withour determining whether this 
as mY true or not, in e to natural or viſible Light, 
60 bs return to f ititual of inviſible Light, of which 
ce chat is Ho more than the Copy; and we, may fafely 
& ſay, that all is one in God, Fog nis Attributes 
«© ſeem to s different,” 

Bier to explain this Propoſition; we we wut con- 


TT + er. ht two ways z.. a8 4 Cauſe, and as an Obel. 
ok ber it is invariably dne; ad this js What we 
mg Hmple Truth.” 4 * Obje#, it appears to bur 


6e « Eyes 


OP + 


« Eyes! divided inco ede Rays, and chi! is what''we 


fn! bh particular Truths, which depend directly; ba, 


4 ſim le Truth. 
* Theſe patricular Truths, ne Lines drhw it from 
the Center, _ all we know of the Attributes o 
« the Divinity: All chat can be conſider'd in it ſepa- 
« rarely and diſtinctiy; as Power; Wiſdom, Goodneſ, 
. Faith, and Truth. 1 ſpeak of Truth, as an Attri- 
« bute or Object, not asa Cauſe; heczuſt in that re- 
aal ſpect, Truth is the Center where all the Attributes 


he Attributes ut now melde are boch as 
« are moſt diſtinct ro our View; ' becauſe God has by 
cc them manifeſted himſelf to intelligent Creatures in a 


more particular manner, than by his moſt ſimple 


4 Attributes; ; which are naturally fo indiviſible, that, 
« we can diſtinguiſh them from the Center of ſimple. 
** Truth only as Objects. Or: 7 

By this kind of Attributes, I mean Band Uni- 
<« ty, Infinity, Immutability, and others of the fame 
To nature, which cannot be view'd diſtinctly, but as 
ei the Lines in the Point where they ceaſe to be ſuch, 
and become a Center. | 

«© Thus it appears how all Religion is re. united i in 
the ſingle Point of Truth; and how what we call di- 
« ſtinft or particular I ruths! reſult from this fingle 
1 Point, which is the Center. 

6 Vor in what Claſs ſhall we place the Holy Scrip- 
« tures? In that which is proper for them in qvality of 
« an Evidence of Truth, In that quality they will be a 
«Jively deſcription of kk Center, the Circumference, 


And the Lines which paſs from one to the other. 


« Round the Circumference will appear the ſeveral Hi- 
« ſtories of Men of all times, their different Conduct 
in relation to the Center, and what they have done 
& in order o keep at a diſtance from i it, or to approach 
44 „ 
NN his i is all that can be required of 1 Evidence, and 
hne is what the Scriptures paint to the Life. They de- 


« * ſeribe' it as ſpiritual Odjects can be deſerib'd; that is, 


* by 


The Philoſop meh graf Obear. 7 
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Inmazked;. , | 
* ſons. as e inviſible Objects, 
| Maaner that material Colours re Mo 
"vifible Obſecte * 5 h * _ * 
0 4 0 I Ay, be called on to explain 7 5 1 have ad 
d vanc-d. ea the Scriptures. ane an Evidence. which 
4.77 ub genf it , without, or indirectly. This is 
2 V * ang 10 keep. cloſe to the Compariſon of; a_Pic- 
" türe, th hoſe EDT this, had the Original ot Toad 
« them : They could not give Evidence. of the Light, 
6 "bur ; as they. themſclves were enlighten'd: They tel: 
4 tify only what they have ſeen and heard. Truth, 
cc . by ec to them directly, was the Cauſe 
5 nit OED, of their Evidence; A but the Evidence 
Which ruth gives of it ſelf, the Organs it 
ce Chuſes, is e indirect in 1 Þ to ock Men. 
«It is an exteriour Evidence, or a coarſe Image of 
« Truth; an. Image which can be of 1 no uſe, but as it 
ci refers every one to the Original, to the direct Evi-, 


2 dence of imple Truth, or ee which is its 


mou ho. 1 
As not as ſufficient for Reweries 7 At leaſt, it is all 


Ts I can think of at reſent; ; and Crito and Philo muſt. 


«be ſatisfied with this, under the penalty of making. 
«. ſuch additions to it as they ſhall think proper. 
.Crite. Here is a Sample of Reveries, which \might 


Fas one Matter for ſome time. 


Philo, Were we as good Reveurs as Eraſtus, this 
would carry» us n far. 1 a deſire him to tel 


me his Secret. | 
. Eraſtus. I Be” you have a Pan to make” me 


Prafeſſor of. Reveries. I perceive I muſt haſten my 


Rr or. you will oblige me to play the forced 
Phyſician. Jou have already extorted much more 


vow me than was proper. It happens unluckily 


for, me, that you have pocketed them, ſo that I can- 
not taße them back. While they were reading, I 


could not forgive my ſelf for ſpeaking in a manner, 


hich ſo ill becomes a Reveur, talking to Philoſophers, 
he worſt is, at a Reveur cannot afſign a Reaſon: for 
his Aae he gives them for what they are, with-, 
out 


ys? 


The Philaſupher the greateſt Cheat. ban 

out troubling bimſelf to juſtify or defend them. 
Pbilo. Ebe: Thought of youn leaving ust ig really 

| ſhocking. I am now very ſer ious. Do you remem. 
ber, Crito; that, before Eraſtus went into the Country. 
I pretended to be very ſorry for his Departure? L-own 


at that time L had a ſecret Pleaſure at his going; not 


only that I might be ſecure from the Reproaches whieh; 
my Conſcience frequently made me in our Walks; but 
alſo ſtop the rapid Progreſs, which Loblerved: you made 
with him, and of which I was extremely jealous. 

Crito. I found you full of Reſignation, Philo, at our 
Friend's Departure; but did not imagine you quite o 
eaſy under the Loſs. The wiſe World is very arkful. 
Ic makes its advantage of every thing: it takes a prides 

in, at the ſame time, expreſſing a Concern for a Friend, 
and being courageous enough to bear his Abſence. 


This Stroke ought to be added to the Picture, which 


Eraſtus drew of the wiſe World. But I remember it 
zs there already. 4 


Philo. You, dare not go on and tell me it is containꝰd 


in Eraſtuss Account of Hypocriſy, Double Dealing 
and Jealouſy. Speak out boldly, Crito; be nat ſo ap- 
prehenſive of offending me; I am not quite ſo captious 
+ Crue, We have had Eraſtus's Revers fince that 
time. They have in a little time made a conſiderable 
progreſs in Philos Mind. They muſt have ſome 


weight with him, to cauſe ſo great a Change in his 
j 1 * 0 „ 1 


Language. 


I g 2 e WE Sign FRF 14 
Philo. And I am very well pleas'd wit h having given 


occaſion to them. I am caught by the very Endea- 


vours I made to guard againſt them. The Objections 
which I ſtarted in oppoſition to the Language of Con- 
ſcience, or to render it ſuſpected, made me ſenſible I had 
one; that its Language was not to be deſpiſed, and 
that ſuch a Contempt would not always eſcape with im- 
punit 5 | | | | 5 5 
"The Letters, or Reveries of Eraſtus On Conſcience, 
made me ſenſible of this in a thouſand Ways. I there 
| found a Deſcription of what I felt within my ſelf; the 
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ros The World Numasbed or, 


different Parts I play'd in regard to 8 the 
Art Fuſed for making my advantage of that of other 
Men, and rendering the Language of my own uſeleſs. 
But what ſtruck me moſt, was the Cloſe of his third 
Letter. The Effect of it was ſuch as I cannot deſcribe; 
and I perceiye 3 it affected me ſo ftrongly, only as It ſear 
me more directly to Sentiment and Experience. 
Crito. I find the + Reveries contain'd in thoſe Letters, 
have a near Relation to what we have read to- day; and 
muſt explain one another. I ſhall read them again with 
ure, in order to obſerve chat ane more o 
mEthy, ' 75 er OI44Z 4 
Philo. Þ log wes # 26 müch an pda Crito; aud 
ſoar this will become a Subject of Diſpute between us. 
- 'Eraſtui. That the Diſpute may not run fo high, 
260 that you may not come to Blows: for Reveries, I 
believe we ſhall ME in leaving; this Place im- 


. 
"DIALOGUE. xv 


cnrro, Pniro, and EAST Us. [ fra 


Froſt. Ell, Crits, is the Diſpute el at ut? 
| . Calis. Yes, Eraſtus, and without 
Effuſion of Blood. I hope Philo and I ſhall quarrel no 
more, unleſs you ſet us together by the ears again with 
ſome new Reveriss. If that happens, we ſhall not 
be diſpleaſed with our Quarrels on thoſe Terms. 
Draſtus. I ama peaceable Man, Crito; it ſhall not 
be faid that I ſow Diſcord among Friends. Beſides, I 
am one of thoſe fantaſtical Reveurs, who do not pro- 
duce their: Reveries as they are beſpoke, But now we 
are talking of Reæveurs, here is a Man“ who is in a fair 
way of being one in good earneſt, Dear Philo, where 
are -ni th A hundred Leagues from this Place, Tam 
certain. 
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her thegreateſt:Cheat. 405 


Angina kind 5 in you to Wake me out of, them. 

eee may be ſo inquiſitive; pray in ber 
Was y u oc G3 — * 93099! 25 a KK 3 

©, Philo; In that we read laſt. I take that to he _ 

ue to all —— i and think. it may help us to ſolye 

all the Difficulties in Religion, Which have hitherto 


ſeemed moſt conſiderable. I had ſome of — | 


ſorts, which intended to ꝓropoſe to you; but as L 
was peruſing thoſe Reveries laſt, Night I ound moſt 


. of them anſwer d. „ * 10979 21 5 81 af 10 


Crito. l have ſufficient Reaſon, 1 in my turn 0 be; J- 


- lous of the Progreſs Phils makesevery. day in the Art 
of Reveries....1 awn he exceeds.me in that Point. 
Ppilo. Hom do you know that, .Crizo? Lou judge 
by Appearances then; D you have obſerꝝed me 
wear the Air, or. Mien of 4 Reveurs, you immediately 


conclude me an Adept in the Art. like. Erastus, At | 


that rate, how many heavy, melancholy, ſtupidMock- 
heads might paſs for Adepts, While they are filent. I 
beg you would not confound our Friend with, "Perſons 
ſo different from him in Reality, thaygh they- may in 
ſome meaſure reſemble him in Form; I ſpeak et the 
Time when he naa engaged in Too Reveria, 
Eraſtus. Let us have done witk the Reality and the 


* 


* Form, ſo; far as they. may; relate to Eraſtus; and let 


us own they are extremely different hen confider'd; in 


themſelves. F rom the univerſal Blindneſs of Mea in | 


that regard, proceed their erroneous Judgments, both 
in che common n of Life, end. in what ene 
Religion. Tr id 

Crito. It is — the Character of a1 an . Man apd 
a Chriſtian is now-a- days ſettled by Form and A 
pearances. Is any thing farther neceſſary for abit 


ing his Reputation? Great Numbers fit dowa contented 


wich theſe; and as the Caſe ſtands, I know not whether, 
if the Choice was propoſed, to have the Reputation of a 
- good Man, without being ſo, or to be a good Man, 
without the Reputation of ſuch; I know not, 1 fay, 

whether many would chuſe the latter. 
Thi. Now you ſpeak * being a good Man, I re- 
member 
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melfnber che Defnition Ber gave üs the firſt time 


e Mü hich." Fe td es, in mort, that a good 


Nan and a Man devoted to God were the fame. 


Abou nor: oi lagainſt this Definition; but 1 re- 


Aducec this Idea of being Avoted te che Divinity to a 


aa Point. Itheught be Priſteiple of Religion more 


Feaſenable, more moonteftable, or mere univerſally 


received day's this; Afdyer I ke not Whether try 
ung is Jeß Khan thut the Reality of this Devotion, 


or more ſtrongly oppoſed. on; Men, thought withour 


-their own Knowaedge en e T at) 


T1 Bates. That is Preciſely hs amm undd eſſentia! Part 
of a Chriſti jan's, 6r good Man's Character; which few 
 themſdves any Coneern ts 2cqurre:® The Form 
Band Aprranees ark put on with leſs trouble, and 
86 G Man as mbeh, chaps mofel nay infinitely 
more Hondur. 1 1 51 FH +35 R EB A LID 
cls ah be che Reaſoii of thut? It is becauſe" the 
Reilicy of this Devotion requires that a Man ſhould 
dt Himſelf chuſe che Fbim or Appearances; but that 
"he! be ready or diſpoſed to receive the different Forms, 
>ateording' to the Will of the Maſter, to whom he is 
devoted. This is ſuppoſed in the Forms of Prayer uſed 
in public. What Pfoteſtations do we not there make 
of bei devoted without Reſerve? 'Thy' Will Jhall be 


"tbe Rule of our Condurr, and wy wry Foy End 49 — all yr 


- "Ations.." Patel THING 
Aſk Tome one of the Cougregidem ne bscld- 
— the Nature of this Engagement, he willtell you, 
it conſiſts in conſecrating to God our Mind and our Body, 
aa living Sacrifice, and without Reſerve, every thing 
tba is in "Us, ono Ape, on 18, to” be "employ'd in bis 

 Service'®. . 

But have you any Idea of this Sabrſgee without Re- 
erer, Do you underſtand what it is to propoſe the 
© Glory of God as your End? Are you acquainted with 
this Rule, by which you proteſt you deſign to regulate 
- your Conduct? Here a Man Wale be err not 


* Other Expreſſions "_ Bene ame borm of Pryer. 
EE 4 | | only 


nf dhe of che wol 12 


'thole who paſs for the moſt deve heats 


and know! 


If we have not ſo much as 12955 of! it, what will 


Petite” of the Reality? The, Conſe 
that it wilk not be diſtin: aiſhe J, nd con uently wi 
op 45h el and thus What we were ſay- 
2 


neernirig the See Diſtitice between the gu 
ae the Fociny Realry ave Apptatancey, wil 


be made nns ag 
Bb," 4760 4064 me ches hüte Great tio 
"Weeks' ago, Ty Mus, T mould have been pre 

at a Tofs for an Kaffe, I believe, that, 9 6 oy 
vou, 1 thould have afkd vou in my turn, 
thoſe Prayers were not noble, and fit for . 
Soul? For ſo I Have Heard them — ſever! 1 

1 Eraſtus. And 192 ma s, in my ould Have 
afk'q yd. Whether! rente ug f Jr“ to be'the 


+ To 


Ima v of Thoughts/ari Sentiments? * *ů > "cer- 
"thinly have granted it. On that foot! I ike- 


- Wife Hive granted, that the Word- ve q 120 from 
the Forms in. ueftion, are beautiful Images of What 
makes the Reality in a Perſon devoted to Gd. I HHO 
"then have left you! to judge, whether this Oxigital is 

every where to be found, and Werther the Im ge Can 

be fit for raiſing che G8 bal, 6rd 'only-f fit'for 4 

ſencing ir? BE * on enen II 

Cr. It has 8 thought 2 bol Chalge fl. 


proach Men with contenting rhemfelves wich beautiful 


Ideas concernin 5 Religion; but in this Patticular, they 
are fatisfied with Jeſs. The amuſe themſelves with fige 
Words: inſenſibly take — for the Reality ; and 
make a great Bale with the Terms Coilſetration, living 
Sarrifice, being abſolitely devoted, &c. Have they any 
Idea of What is meant by them? I own it is nor Je 

"Yince I have conceived ahy; and believe, had I been 


attack'd on that Subject, I ſhould have been obliged 


to define them by ſome ſynonymous Words; the cm- 
mon Shift of uch as know Things more by Expreſſions 
than by „ 


Kraſue At that rate, how far are Men from being 


able 
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think Men ought 40. have ſome Idea OF. WI c they en- 
S38f —_— vl Fouls ——þ that (hae, 7 85 En 
\ 77 A every, 5% Repetition d 
Varg d explain, chemlelyes on tlie Idea hey k. 


525 11 112 71 be requiring oy ch Eraſtws 
-L know . ſome W who, to emparaſs you in their 
Aab; ould asl "yok whether, be lapprove of the 
3 of choſe fine Words. 
* Eraſtus. My Anbyes: to that Queſtion would d bg 1 
2 1 would fel 12 555 that ſuch as have in them- 
— the Reality of, what thoſe, Words expreſa, may 
repeatſtl 2 e ey pleaſe, without danger of 
imuring mA Sincerity; : that, as for thoſe who 
are guilty = hood in the Repetition, it is their 
Buſineſs to judge in what Rank they place themſelves, 
and what . they run. This would be my whole 
Reply: Their Conſcience, if liften'd 0s. would explain 
the Matter an 
Crito. But, dear Eraſtus, were you d what Idea 
vou yourſelf entertain of this Engagement, what An- 
{wer would you give? : 
Eraſtus. 1 would ſay, Crito, that che Glory of God 
is a Subject ſo far above my Capacity, that I dare not 
attempt a Definition of it. I ſay the ſame of the Diſ- 
oſition, by which a Man propoſes that Glory as the 
end of all his Actions; that Diſpoſition, which I ad- 
mire, and which muſt neceſſarily be the Reſult of the 
moſt refined Love, is ſo widely different from the. Diſ- 
Poſition of a Beginner like me, that I can form no di- 


ſtinct and clean Idea of it. Do not pretend to diſpute 
8 f the 
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the Appellation of a Beginner with me; I confeſs my- 
ſelf ſach, in all reſpects; and much more fo in re- 
gard to theſe ſublime Diſpoſitions. i eee 

As to the Will of God, and the Diſpoſition by which 

a Man chuſes it for the Rule of his Conduct, I can ſpeak © 

of them only from what J have learnt by a Beginning of 

Experience. I vill ſay therefore, that Men can know 
the Will of God only by the Light of Truth, or by the 
Feſtimoa ia unn oO IG IIE 7 DET IRD 

Truth bears witneſs. for itſelf, in two manners, as 4 

Cauſe, and as an Object, directly and indirectly: directly 
within, by each Man's Conſcience: indirectly without, 
by the Organs, which it has inſpired or directed in their 
Writings; and this is what we call the Holy Scripture. 
As a Cauſe and ſimple, Truth acts immediately on the 
Conſcience, it is felt before it is perceived: as an Ob- 
ject, it is perceived much more by its Effects than in 
itſelf. The Light of the Sun is an Emblem of it; it 

acts on the Senſes as a Cauſe, before it becomes the Ob- 
ject of Perception. Even when it is perceived as an Ob- 

jieect, it is of fo ſimple a Nature, that we diſtinguiſh no- 
thing particular in it, unleſs it be by the Ohjects it diſ- 
covers, and the Reverberation from Bodies on whick it 
I return to Truth, which is Light, as St. John calls 
it; and I ſay, that if its firſt Office is to act on the Sen- 
timent or on Conſcience; the firſt Duty of the Creature 

in reſpect to it is to conſent to receive its Impreſſions, 

to open his Eyes in order to perceive the Objects it diſ- 

covers, and the Path it points out. Here Conſent comes 
into play; fo that by a determinate 7zs or Ne, a Man 
may open the Door to, or ſhut it againſt the Light. 

Here, in a word, the Integrity of the Will decides, and 

becomes in Man the Key of Knowledge, the Introduction 
It is Matter of Fact that the Light of the Sun neither 

is perceived, nor gives us the Perception of any Object, 
if we ſhut our Eyes, with a D-ſign of not ſeeing. No- 
thing depends more on Man's free Will than the open- 


r „ 


11% Tue morli Uumasled; or, 


Mord e, God, becauſe tory have the T away. of God 


from Eternity, and which is call'd in Scripture ſome- 


ing or ſhutting his Eyes, and turning — Sigh from | 
certain Objects, in order to fix it on others. 

Nor is it leſs certain that Fruth can an no pro- 
greſs in Man, but in proportion to his Conſent to give 
it Rag ern 006 that he gives it ant aan by 0 
beying 1 i718 

In — ONS as ee is obeyed, it more diſtinctly 
ſnhews the Road we are to take; it ſerves as a Guide in 
that Road; interiourly by Sentiment,or the fimple Lan- 
guage of Canſcience + Exteriourly it ſhews: the ſame 
Way painted to the Life, in the outward Teſtimony it 
bears of itſelf. I ſpeak of the Holy Scripture, This 
Scriptureideclares we can know the Truth, or the Will 
of God, only as far as we are determin'd to obey. it 
wkhoos Reſerve ; that tbo/e,, who are of God, bear the 


within them. | 

Thus Truth is ahe Soul — Send of Religion. 
Thus it is the Rule which rectifies all Things, without 
being capable of Correction, he Light which manifeſts 
ail Things, and without which we cannot ſee whither we 
are going. I ſpeak here of ſimple, univerſal, uncreated 
Truth, the Source of all Truth, which has exiſted in God 


times Miſdom, ſometimes the Word, n the 
Light, and ſometimes Life; |. 

It is chis/Truth, I ſay, ieh the Senigtate: teſt fies 
to be the Light and the Life. To this Light it refers 
Men for Information, and Direction in diſcerning 
Truth. Such as make a proper Uſe of this exteriour 
Teſtimony which Truth bears of itſelf, and give 
room within themſelves for the direct and ſimple Teſti- 
mony of Truth, without Reſerve, really devote them- 
ſelves to God, offer themſelves: to: him as à living and 
holy Sacrif ce, without Reſerve, and take his Wall for 
the Rue of their Conduct, being guided by Truth 
itſelt. 1 

Theſe have within themſelves the Reality of thoſe 
Words, which all profeſs to admire as beautiful, and 


which are ſo to him who pronounces them, only as far 
as 
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as they are the Image of his Diſpoſition. Is it neceſſary 
now to alk, who is fit to repeat them? It is every one's 
Buſineſs to enquire what rag 00 ee N al- 


low him to do, 


Philo. Lou have, ue v was aware, as 
ſeveral of the Difficulties, * Neigen fo propoſe to ee 
Eraſtus. | 

I ſhould have aſked you, for . how Truth 
can act on ne I find my ſelf anſwer'd by the 
Compariſon of Light, which is felt without being per- 
ceived, and by your adding, that Truth acts on the 
Sentiment. as à Cauſe, as ſomething living and operating. 

I ſhould likewiſe have aſk' d, whether Conſcience is, 
properly ſpeaking, ſimple and primitive Truth? I find 


an Anſwer to thisQueſtion in your ſaying thatConſcience 


is a direct Teſtimony of ſimple Truth, a Voice or Lan- 


guage in which it expreſſes it ſelf; that ne 
in ſhort, is the Echo of Truth. | 


1 find from what you have advanced, in * Senſe 


| you before ſaid that its Language is infallibly that of 


Truth; that it is invariably the ſame, the "Rule by 
which all things ought to be rectified, without being 
capable of Correction it ſelf, the Light which cannot be 
enlightened, but which ought to be allow'd to enlighten us, 
by removing the Obſtacles which oppoſe it. 

Thus T find the whole of Religion really reunited in 
the ſingle Point of Truth: that Truth being One, leads 
ſuch as admit its Teſtimony interiourly, to admit the 
Teſtimony it gives of itſelf exteriourly in the Language 


of the Scripture, as the Scripture conſtantly refers us to 


that of Conſcience. 

I find that theſe. two Teſtimonies, having one and 
the ſame Truth for their Principle, agree perfectly well, 
and mutually aſſiſt each other. Methinks the Diftinc- 
tion of Truth and what is True might take place here : 
that Conſcience, asthe Echo of T ruth, ought infallibly 
to lead to the Diſcernment of what is True, in the Lan- 
guage of the Scripture; and that it ought to be the Bu- 


W l{ineſs of what is True to ue 10 | things: to þIR "Re as its 


Oright xe 3 * 85 
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Crito. As you go on, Philo, Eraſtus was not ach 
in the wrong when he ſaid “ the Lawyers go through 
with whatever they undertake. You haye made ſo ex- 
act a Reduction of ſeveral Truths to one Point, that E- 
Faſtus would find it a hard matter to explain things better, 
Eraſtus. ] ſhould have been very much puzzled wow 


5 to do it in ſo few Words. 


- Philo.” I have not done yet; and you ſhall ſee I am 
going to act like E/op's Raven; in order to make you 
admire my fine Voice, I will: communicate the Sequel 
of my Reveries on thoſe of Eraſtus. 

Crito. You will be very much ſurprized, Phils, when 
L tell you we are not in the Humour of hearing your 
fine Voice to-day. I believe it ts time to be gone; bur 
we ſhall loſe nothing by the Matter; we will reſerve 
the Sequel of the Song till to- morrow. What ſay you, 
Eraſtus ? 

Eraſtus. I think it a good Thought, Crito; and the 
more ſo, becauſe if Philo's Voice ſhould chance to prove 
of an inchanting nature, like that of the Sirens, we 
ſhould be in danger of ſtaying here all Night. 

| Philo. If you at firſt began to ſpoil me by your Ap- 
plauſe, you ſoon repair the Damage by making me put 
up my Compliment, without aſking my Conſent. 
However, I muſt take the honour of it to my ſelf, 

and * you for this en Office. 


D 1 AL OGUE XV. 
Bunte PHILO, and EnasTus. 


ng Ear Pbilo, we are now ready to hear 
your fine Voice. 
Crito. Mr. Raven may begin when he pleaſes. 
Philo, You interrupted me yeſterday, Crito, in the 
middle of my Period; and have made me ſo effectu- 
ally forget my CI OY cannot FRY re- 
collect it, 
© Crito. In the mean time, til you e can recover i, 1 
"nr tell you what happen'd to me POOR 1 
= Dial: 1. 


Hs AY 
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I had left Eraſtay's three Letters, or Reveries, con- 


cerning Conſcience, on my Table. Voung Firiunatus, 
of whom I was ſpeaking the other day, laid his Hands 
on them. He had no jooner caſt his Eye on the firſt 
Page, but he expreſs'd a great deſire of reading them; 


and was ſo A in his N ere that 1 could not 


refuſe him. 


That Inſtant I was ; call'd away; hd left tile alas 


in my Chamber near half an Hour. In that Interval 
a Lady, who was in the next Room, went into mine, 


and found Fortunatus employ*din reading. She inſiſted 


on knowing what he was reading: he made a Secret of 


it; which increas'd her Curioſity. She imagined they 


were Letters of Gallantry, ſuſpected certain Perſons of 


being in the Intrigue, ſhrugg'd up her Shoulders at 


their want of Conduct, and, not being able to obtain a 


ſight of them, return'd to the Room from whence ſhe 
came, where ſhe found a Company of Ladies, to whom 


the communicated her Conjectures. You may imagine 
they built Caſtles in the Air, and each of them made 


ſome new Diſcovery in the Myſtery. 
During theſe Tranſactions, IL. returnꝰd to my Roons, | 
where Fortunatus told me what had paſs d. But by way 


of Parentheſis, I muſt give you the Character of the 


Lady in queſtion. She is a Perſon pretty well ad- 


vanc'd in Years, with a Gravity ſuitable to her Age, 


prudent and wiſe, and devout to a degree. She has a 
Genius for Reading, can reaſon on all Subjects, not ex- 


cepting Divinity; if you have any acquaintance with 
Urania, you will know her by this Deſcription. 


Eraſtus. I know her only by Name. This is what 
they call a Lady of univerſal Merit. 

Crito, I ſhould now give you an Account of the o- 
ther Ladies in the Company; but that would take up 
too much of our time. You are only to know they 
were of different Ages and Characters. Some grave, 
ſome merry, and others a Mixture of both. 

They found ſome pretence for calling me aſide, with 
a View of getting the Secret out of me: I diverted my 


ſelf a wy while with hearing their Conjectures; at FOR 
hs 
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I yielded, and gave conſent that Fortunatus ſhould de- 
liver them the Letters in queſtion, , He offer'd to read 
them to the Company: Urania diſputed the Point with 
him ; being apprehenſive he would not give them en- 
tire. Hortunatus gave up the Conteſt: Urania ran over 
three or four Pages, and expreſſed her Surprize. All 
the Ladies fixed their Eyes on her, and were deſirous 

of knowing the Cauſe of her Surprize. *Tis, fays ſhe, 
' becauſe; I do not underſtand this Way of >: 

One does not know whether it is ſerious or jocoſe. Se- 
veral very different Subjects are mentioned; ſuch as 

Conſeience, Truth, Mulicians, Concerts, Magicians, 

Aſtrologers, a pres in his Minority, a Regent, Vex- 

ation, Anger, Reveries, &c. Reconcile all this, if 
you pleaſe. Theſe Letters, faid I, muſt be penn'd by 
ſome Reveur; you will be able to judge of the Matter, 
if you Will, give your ſelf the Trouble of reading them. 

| _ .Urama began, and continued to the end without in- 

b tterruption. It was very entertaining to ſee the different 

„ Looks ofthe Ladies. Some ſhrugg'd up their Shoul- 

: - ders: ſome ſeemed tired: ſome expreſs'd their Surprize; 

and others were in a brown Study. But the beſt Diver- 
ſion was to hear them talk after the Letters were read. 

Erastus You ſhould: have taken down their Re- 
marks in Writing, Crito, 

Criio. I did ſo; but took oattienlar Ciren not to be 
obſaryed : 3 the Diſcovery would have made them quit 
the Place immediately. I told them T would leave 

them, to allow them more Freedom of Diſcourſe, I 
then returned into my Cloſet, which you know is con- 
tiguous to the Room, where the Ladies were; and, 
as the Partition is very thin, I loſt not one Word of 
the Converſation. At firſt J had ſome difficulty to 
underſtand them; for they ſpoke all together, and it 
was impoſſible to write any thing. It happen'd luckily 
for me, that one of the Ladies made a Propoſal of ſpeak- 
ing one after another, as the Engliſb do. The Propo- 
ſal was accepted; and, what was more ſurprizing, re- 
gularly obſerved. You ſhall ſee - the TA," n each 
of them acted on that Occaſion. 


Crit 
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Eraſtus.) FH 11 1 * 5 
| "Roaſts b 
Un awvd;> FORO. CLEOPATRA. | Three Ladies 
almoſt of the ſame Claſs. if 900-I e 
CLAnIEDTA, Cecilia, FAuvETA. of the Claſs 
192 G2.00 02> of Wai ff AP, 


Negra, EvopTA, Srwr zen. QF ch: mid Claſs. 
ForxTunaTvs. The only Man: 
brenn 21 Ladies, hat think you of this" Si of 
„Writing? 
Salome. 1 own 1 i it vi rind . 
„cannot be denied but here are ſome good Things, 
© ſuch as are ſaid, for example, concerning Truth and 
« Conſcience. © But, after all, who diſputes it with the 
„Writer? Who doubts that the Language of- Con- 
e ſcience is that of Truth? Methinks there is no Ne- 
<« ceflity of undertaking to prove what is ſo evident. 
- Cleopatra, Certainly ; and Things are 8 
„ more dubious by too nice Enquiries into them. 
„am for keeping the high beaten Road, as our — 5 
<« fathers did; People in our Age ay themſelves 
wiſer than they. For my part 1 ſuſpect every 
thing that ſavours of Novelty. 1 flick faſt to the old 
5 Rock ; that is always the ſafeſt Way; is it not? 
Dana. No doubt; though we are not to reject, 
« without Examination, every thing that has ſome Ap- 
„ pearance of Novelty. I ſtand by the Maxim of try- 
ing all Things and holding faſt what is good. What 
2 ſhocks me in theſe Letters, is the Mixture of Banter 
and ſerious Diſcourſe; nothing ſeems to me worſe 
60 put together. The Author WEws 15 thac his Want 
e Judgment. n | 
Salbe. e was juſt going to make the Ene Re- 
© mark, Every thing ought to be in its proper Place. 
Not that I am an Enemy to Mirth and 'Galety. I. 
am particularly pleaſed to ſee them in young _ ; 
. but when the Diſcourſe turns on Religion or Truth, 
«© *tis another Affair. On ſuch Occaſions one ought 
ut to be grave and ſerious. What think you, Ladies? 
14 I Cleopatra, 


- 


4 
| 
1 
1 
4 
17 
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1 
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divert one's (elf. 


f 
1 


„ afraid of being put on the ſerious Strain one mo- 


* the Humour of young People; every ching that ſa- 
166 vours of Devotion or Seriouſneſs lays. them under 


engaged that way; 2 are making our Remarks 


„ ſhould be more capable of judging, whether. a Head 


* 
manner, they would be read with ſome pleaſure. 


©. bare Title of ſuch Letters, and that of ſome little 


; 


tho ad he JWorld Unmasked; or, 


4 Mona „ am entirely of your mind; there 
« js a Time for all Things; a Time to diſcharge 
« the Duties of Religion, by. the public and private 
« Exerciſes it preſcribes and a Time to be merry and 


ana. The worſt is, 1 young People are ſo 
tc fond of being merry, that they cannot, without the 
$ utmoſt difficulry, paſs from. Gaiety to. the Gravity 
„ which the Ex eres of Religion require. 
Cleopatra. That is fo true, that I have no ſmall 
« difficulty to prevail with ours to acquit themſe] ves 
„ of: thoſe, which are the moſt indiſpenſible. This is 


Conſtraint; and I am of opinion that, if ſome Care 
% was not taken in that Point, eye would haye no 
Religion at all. 

Urania. I am of your opinion; and tis what gives 
'* me much trouble. But now you ipeak. of young 
People, let us make theſe young Ladies talk a little, 
that we may know their Sentiments on what we have 
4, read. |; Take notice how they form themſelves into 
% a ſeparate Company, with Fortunatus, They are 


«© ment. Are you not, young Ladies? 
Clarietia. On the ſerious Strain! We are Per 


«, On the Letters. 


Nania. Be pleaſed tc to communicate them to us. 
Clarietia. ] was ſay ing that, to ſpeak frecly, I 


* 


C is well dreſs'd or not, than of diſtinguiſhing what 
« js moſt valuable in theſe Letters. But, after all, 
the Stile of this Reveur: bits my Taſte pretty well; 
and if all ſerious Diſcourſes were written in this 


* 


4 


* 


Fauveta, ** I ingenuouſly confeſs'd that on ſeeing the 


5 Songs, I ſhould have given the preference to the 
ot later. | Alter ſuch 2 Declaration, who would have 
; Is 6 imagined 


* 
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« imagined that I could have attended ſo long without 
« being tired one Moment, And I doubt whether 
% theſe Letters have not had certain Charms for Or 
„ which ! never found in any Song. | 
Cecilia. For my part I own ow” ad 1 Sig 
« thought them Letters of Gallantry, I ſhould have 
left the Room before the Reading begun. When 1 
« underſtood what was the Subject of them, I was ſeized 
„ with Curiolity.: I was deſirous of knowing what fol- 
« Jow'd ; and found a certain Fe ne 1 en. Wied 
«« would not allow me to go. * 
Urania, 10 the three otber 5 6 May we not 
« know what you philoſophical Ladies think of them? 
2 Synticbe. “ Pray, Madam, how. long has that fine 
itle been my Due? Havel deſerved it for my Skill 
« in Spinning? I leave it to Evodia, and Nerea, as 
« their Right. They, who have ſtudied Logic, Ay 
40 juſtly be called by that Name. 13 | | 
| Nexea, © I neither pretend to be a Lana nor a 
2 Philoſopher; ; however, a little Logic never does any 
„harm. It may be. uſeful in enabling one to diſtin- 
„ guiſn, in what one reads, Truth from Falſhood, the 
„Matter from the Form, and the SUDIFARE from ihe 
„% " ACcIacnts...._.... 
Salome. See how learned ſhe i is; tis a pleaſure t 4 
« hear her talk. I take her to be one of thoſe who 
are beſt able to form a ſound Judgment of the Let - 
« ters in queſtion. | 
Urania. Perhaps. the is. Some perſons with their 
e good Senſe alone, have as much Judgment, as o- 
« thers with all their Logic. But you have not yet 
« given your Opinion, Evodia. You have, however, 
„ a double Right to doi it, both as a Logician, and a 
* Perſon of Wit. 
Exvodia. I freely acknowledge, I would willingly 
<«« give all my Logic for the leaſt of theſe Reveries, or 
| for the Secret of thinking in this Manner. Logic 


; WW © never made me feel a certain Je ne ſai quoi, which 


8 © theſe Reveries have awaken'd in me. And that Fe. 
** ne ſai quei, being once awaken'd, has ſaid more to 


me * the Reveries themſelves, , Ne- 


/ 


— 
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Nerta. Without valuing Logic too beh. 1 e 

* jr at its due Value. The lictle Knowledge I have of 
that Art has enabled me to obſerve Teveral "Faults 
in the Letters in queſtion. There are ſuch Inſtances 

«of falle Conſtruction, which would induce one to 

think the Author never ſtudied Grammar.” The 
*<Tenſes are frequently confounded: the Verb with 
* the Adverb; and Genitive Cafe with, the Ablative. | 

Clarietia. We have a Right, to eter an Action a- 

4 gainſt him. | 
Fortunatus.. In r to "Photon to write Reve- 
4 rięs, without being a Grammarian, is not allowable. 

. tk 80, Mr. Fortanatus ;- fall it be faid that 

vou remain behind rhe Curtain, without explain- 
on ing your ſelf? You ſhall not come py without tell- 
1 85 ing us your Opinion. 

Fortunatus. What Obiliton' can you expect from a 
% Libertine, like me, in Matters where Religion is 
„ concern'd? It is well enough known that J have hi- 
I therto had no great acquaintinte with it; judge then 

„ whether I ſhould be a proper Perſon for the Ta{k 
« you impoſe, on me. All I can fee of the Reverie 
in queſtion is, that I have read them with ſome plea- 

% ſure, and heard them read with more, I did not 
indeed obſerve whether the Author was a Logician, 
% or a Grammarian; but in quality of a , Reveur, | 
„ think he has not perform'd ill; and believe that his 

% Reveries would go farther toward reconciling me to 
„Religion, than the moſt eloquent! Diſcourſes.“ 

Crito. Here Firtunatus lock d on his Watch, and 

told the Ladies it was paſt Eight : the whole Company 
*decamp'd, and thus ended the Scene. 

Philo. Could you have expected, Eraſtus, to find 

here, at once, the Diverſion of a Walk and that of 4 
Comedy! e ee 
Erxaſtus. 1 did not expect to be ſo well entertain 0. 
"You fee, after all, that the Reveries are good for ſome- 
| thing, were it only to make the Ladies talk. _ 
© Crito. And give them an Opportunity of ſhewing 


their Wir and Judgment, I was ready to break out 
into 
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into Laughter, particularly” when the young Lady 
-talk*d of Logic and Grammar. You ſhall ſee our Lo- 
gician will make fine Comments on the Reveries. She | 
deſired to take a Copy, in order to, ſhew them, as ſhe 


aid,” to better Judges. No, doubt the Rog Gen- . 


tleman, who is both an able Grammarian and Logi- 
cian. The poor Reveries will be Prettily decypher'd. 
Eraſtus. A great Honour truly for a Logician to 
mi himſelf with decyphering Reveries, and Garrel 
with a Reveur. This would be but barely pardonable 
in a Lady, who profeſſes that Art. It is remarkable 


that your Ladies attack'd only the Form and the 
Terms, without excepting againſt the Things. 0 


Crilo. I had a ſtrong Inclination to lay down my Pen | 
and anſwer them; eſpecially when I heard it WE 
decided, that Gaiety and Religion are two diſtinct Ar- 


ticles: thateveryt thing ought to 1 In its PH oper Place: 5 
2 he eee, 


Eraſtus. This confirms what we were ſaying ſome 
time ago; that the Idea of ſomething gloomy and four 
was in the Minds of ſeveral, annex'd to the Idea of 


Religion: that hence young People conceive” ſuch a 


Diſlike to it; and acquit themſelves of thoſe Duties 
which they think moſt indiſpenſible, only with Con- 
ſtraint. It is diverting to hear it faid_ that, if great 
Care was not taken of them in this Point, they would 


have no Religion at all. Have they a Steater ſhare of 


it, when they act the Grimace of it? 

Crito. There are Men in the World, who would ; an. 
ſwer, that this is ſomething, however. 

Philo, Would a Man be ſatisfied with ſuch a Reply? 

Eraſtus. Every one pretends to hate Grimace. A 
Man cannot bear that another ſhould practiſe it on 
him, while at the ſame time, he practiſes it on him- 
ſelf; and is ſatisfied with himſelf on thoſe Terms. 
. Crit. This is what I, ſome time ago, called a Want 
of Honeſty i in regard to ourſelves, and what our Fi riend 
Philo did not comprehend. 
Pjybilo. Rather fay, I would not comprehend'i it. 1 


N Pretended — while at the bottom I perceived 


well 
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well * it was my own Caſe. What you ald gave 
me much Torture, by referring me to my Conſcience, 
which in its turn ſpoke. much more to me on that 
Subject. 

Crito.. You ſee Eraſtus' 8 arent . eee 
lte * in one of our Ladies, as much a Logician as 
— Your. two > Logicians ſeem of very different 
Characters; which proves that things produce good or 
bad Effects in Men, only cc to the good or bad 


Uſe made of tbem. 
Philo. Hence it may be concluded that the Diſ; o- 


ficion of the Heart renders exteriour' Things good or 
bad ;; not that exteriour Things render the Hłrart good 
or bad. 

'  Eraſtus. That is eee Principle, confirmed. by 

the Goſpc], and which extends much farther than 4 
the Uſe — Food. Men know howto make an advan- 
tage of it in what is agreeable to themſelves; but are 
unacquainted with both the IUPAC, and Eſſence 
of it. 

Crilo. You make. me nies. « 5 that, to 

juſtify; my own , Inclinations, I have frequently — 
uſe of theſe Words: To tbe Pure all things are pure, 
It remain'd only to know whether that was my Caſe; 
whether my Heart was really pure. This I choſe ra- 

ther to ſuppoſe, than examine to the bottom. 

Eraſtus. You are not the only Perſon, Crito, to 
whom this has happen d. The ſame Illuſion has often 
Jed me into Miſtakes. I have ſince imagined my ſelf 
like a fick Man, who to follow his own Whims, ſhould 
juſtify himſelf with this BASIN? To the Healthy all. 
things are wholeſome. _ 

rito. The Maxim 1 is very true; but the Application 
of i it not always juſt. 

Eraſtus. Men proceed exactly in the ſame manner 
with regard to Religion. They take out of the Goſpel 
ſome Maxims, true in themſelves ; but which ceaſe to 
be ſo. in reſpe& to them, 8 the me an het they 
make of them, | | | 
| rin. 


FF 
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ECrito. By this means they have the Art of 'changing 
Truth into Falſhood. Is not this what the Scripture 
calls changing what i is right into Wormwood. Amos. 4 

Eraſtus. I know not whether the Falſe, that reigns 

univerſally among Men, is not more pernicious to them 
than the moſt diſorderly Inclinations of corrupt Nature. 
'Tis by the Fal/e that thoſe Inclinations are diiguiſed and 
entertain'd, and even render*d ſuch as not ro be known. 
Were this not the Caſe, they would inſpire 4 Horror, 
and find but little Refuge. 10 

Pbilo. I know ſome, who being themſelves under 
the Dominion of the Faſſe, would alk you what you 
mean by that Term. | 

| Eraſtus. The Falſe, as it rapiſts itſelf without, is, 
properly ſpeaking, the Art of Diſguifing. How many 

My ſteries doth this Art cover, both in civil Society and 
religious Affairs! This Art may be called the univerſal 
Key, or the Paſſe-par-tout, proper for letting every 
one in to his own Pretenſions. 
In order to know what the Falſe is in the World, we 
need only, for a Moment, imagine the Metamorphoſis 
we ſhould ſee, were the Art of Diſguiſing baniſhed 
from among Men; were all Hearts to be laid open, 
and-every one was obliged to think aloud. Thus'we 
ſhould be able to judge whether this Art doth not ſerve _ 
as a Maſk, or Covering to all that is hideous and ſhock- 
ing; and whether being employ'd for hiding Evil, it 
| doth not, at the ſame time, afford it Protection and 
Nouriſhment. 0 
= Philo, This is a good Demcaſtyaidul of the Maxim, 
| you juſt now advanced; ſince the Falſe is a pernicious 
Evil, not only in it ſelf, but as it ſerves to ſupport all 
bots of Evils by the beautiful Appearance it gives 
them. So much for the Falſe, as it manifeſts it ſelf wich- 
out; but what is it in its Origin? 2 
Eraſtus. Was you to aſk me, Philo, What is Dark.) 
neſs, I ſhould anſwer, that it is cauſed dee by the Ab- 
ſence LANES ff > | 
I might likewiſe reply; that he Falſe is produced by 
: the Abſence of Truth. All the Difference here is, 
2 that, 
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. that, properly ſpeaking, Darkneſs is 8 ; 3 
the Falſe is ſomething. Bare Darkneſs is much leſs «ig 
police to Light, than the Fa /e is to Truth. If Dar 
neſs gives us the Sight of no Obj. jects, it doth not diſ- 
guiſe "them; whereas the E alſe is a e Glimmer- 
ing, that diſguiſes all it ſhews. 

Bare Darkneſs makes no Oppoſition to Light; it 
gives place to it when it appears. The Falſe oppoſes 
Truth, as the Light of a Candle produces a falſe Eight 
it Noon. This 9 aria is not ſufficient for cha- 
racterizing the Falſe; and here it ought to be remem- 
ber'd that all Compariſons are lame. 

Crilo. I think I perceive the Defect of this. The 
Light of the Sun eclipſes the falſe Light of the Candle 
much more, than the Candle can eclipſe the Light of 
the Sun ; whereas the Falſe oftner makes Truth diſap- 
pear, than Truth does the Falſe. _ _ 

Eraſtus. Dear Crito, you do not fully comprehend 
my Meaning. If in one Senſe it is true, that the Falle 
has a greater Power to eclipſe Truth, than Truth has 
to eclipſe the Falſe; we are to ſeek for the Cauſe of 
this Difference, not in Truth itſelf, bur. 1 in the Obſtacles 
which Men place in its way. 

Truth in itſelf would not have {es . to > obſcure 
the Falſe, than the Light of the Sun has to eclipſe that 
of a Candle, did not Men voluntarily ſhut up the Ave- 
nues, in order to ſubſtitute the Fah in its place; as it 
is in their power to ſhut up the Avenues againſt the 
Light of the Sun, in order to ſubſtitute 5 borrow'd 
Light | in its room. 

Let us ſay that, properly N Truth in itſ If 
cannot be eclipſed by the Falſe, as the Light of the Sun 
cannot be eclipſed by that of a Lamp. But, as the 

Light ofa Lamp, though it does not eclipſe the Sun, 

_ eclipſes the Light which it diffuſes on Objects; and in 
that reſpe& it may be faid that the falſe Light eclipſes 
the true; it may be likewiſe ſaid, that the Falſe, though 

it doth not eclipſe Truth, eclipſes the Light which ic 
diffuſes on Objects, and that that Light is nothing, but 

Ihe True, as we have as Ec it from 7 * 

ence 
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Hence it is eaſy to conclude, that the Faiſe is proper 
ly the Oppoſite of the True: that, as it is the Property 
of the True to ſhew Objects ſuch as they are, without 
imbelliſhing them; it is the Property of the Falſẽ to 
ew them for what they are not, to diſguiſe ſome 
making them appear beautiful; and "Orem by making. 
them look ugly. 

Philo. I might ay, I have all Kon, Lie ene been 


under the Dominion of the Falſe, without perceiving 
it; and, though I have no Idea of it, I but now begin 
to diſcern it. I, however, imagined my ſelf very ca- 


pable of diſtinguiſhing the True from the Falſe. I 
even fancied I hated the Falſe above all things; becauſe 
I hared ſome of its Effects in other Men. Diſguiſe, 
for example, appear'd horrible to me, when I ſaw it 
worn by others; but I imagined. my ſelf free from it, 
becauſe I avoided what was moſt-groſs, while I made 
uſe of what was more refined. I ſhould perhaps ſpeak* 
more correctly, if I ſaid that my own! Diſguiſe was _ 
percePtible, only becauſe it was become as natural to 
me as Breathing. 2 

Crito. This may be called defining things exactly. 
Lam almoſt jealous of you, Philo, for explaining the 
Matter ſo juſtly. But, not to leave you the whole Ho- 
nour, I add to your Definition, that the Art of Diſ- 
guiſing appears no longer an Art in thoſe in whom the 
Falſe reigns; ſo natural is this Art become to them: that 


this Art is expreſsꝰd much leſs by the Words they ſpeak, 


than by the Face they put on, by their Eyes, their 
Geſture, and the whole of their Behaviour. As the 
Idea of Diſguiſe is confin'd to ſay ing, on purpoſe in a 
groſs manner, the contrary of what we think, it is eaſy 
to flatter ourſelves on that Article. We have now, 
Eraſtus, confider'd che Fal/cin3 its BREAK It would be 
materia nnn 

Eraſtus. 1 underſtand you, Crito; ; you would * 
conſider the Falſe in its Origin. This is not ſo eaſy; 
it is much leſs difficult to diſcover the Origin of the 
True than that of the Falſe. 10 

LE. Origin of the True 1s Truth, which has ever er ert 

: iſte 
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iſted in God. Conſequently, the Origin of the e iS 

End. ; and as it We no As od lo it will have no 

. | 

_ _ » Fhis is not the Cafe in regard to the Falſe. We cer. 
tainly know, there was a Time when it did not exiſt: 
it could not exiſt, when God was tbe only Being; vbẽ˖n 
pure and ſimple Truth was all, and alone. Where could 
4 1 the Faſſe find room then? . . 
4 | The #al/e therefore has had a Beginning: and muſt 
1 bave been poſteriour to the Exiſtence of Creatures, as 
=} being always relative to ſome particular Being; ſo that 
had there been no particular Being, there would haue 
been no Falſe. FO 

Crito. 1 remember you ſaid the n of che True or 
particular Truths; that if there had'been no Creatures, 
or particular Being, there would have been no particu- 
lar Truths. How is it. poflible that the two Oppoſites 
ſhould reſult from the Exiſtence of the ſane Creatures ? 

I have another Difficulty. If the Origin of the True 
is eternal, it cannot, in all reſpects, be the Oppolite of 
the Falſe, which had a Beginning. 
| Eraſtas. Though the Origin of the True is eternal, 
4 it doth not thence follow, that it had no Beginning, 
| . | The True may be confider'd in two Reſpects; as rela- 
| tive at the ſame time both £0 prime: Truth, and to the 

Creatures. 
3 In the firſt Reſpect, we may grant it had no Begin- 
4 ning: In the laſt, it is evident it is only the Conſequence 
of their Exiſtence”; and in this Point the True and the 
Falſe are preciſely the two Oppoſites, or Contraries. 

In order to diſcover now how it is poſſible that the 
two Contraries ſhould reſult from the Exiſtence of the 
ſame Creatures, we ſhould know the Nature of thoſe 
Creatures; an Enquiry, that doth not belong to a Re- 
veur. All he can ſay of it, in that Character, is, that 
if the two Oppoſites, the True and the Falſe, have been 
produced by ſome Creature, it muſt have been endow'd 
with Freedom, and Underſtanding, | 

Underſtanding, in order to be ſuſceptible of the Im- 


hr of Truth: Freedom, that it might receive or 
not 
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not receive it at pleaſure. Truth once received pro- 
duces the True: Truth being rejected, the Falſe takes 
its place. Hence it is eaſy to conclude, that the Tue 
and the Falſe muſt bave been occaſioned by the free 
Will of an intelligent Being, according to the Choice 
it was pleaſed to make. 

Crito. Some would here afk you, what chat intelligent 
Being is; Whether an Angel or a Man. 

Eraſtus. I ould fay ; it muſt certainly be he who 
deviated from his original Uprightneſs : If the _—_— 
admitted the Teſtimony of Scripture, he would not 
ſuppoſe it an Angel. I know it is, not faſhionable to 
take the Moſaical Account of the Temptation too lit- 
terally; but, without diſputing on the Letter, we might 
obſerve the Deſign of that Hiſtorian; the Tendency of 
which is to ſhew us the Falſe, at that time ſer in oppo- 
ſition to the True, and Man placed between them to de- 
termine his Choice of one or the other by his own free 
Will. The Event gives us to underſtand that he choſe 
| the Falſe; or rather was deceiyed by taking the Falſe 
for the True. 

Is there any neceſſity of going ſo far back, to find 
| the Reality of this Hiſtory ? Might it not be call'd, as 
to the Subſtance, the Hiſtory of all Ages. Let Men 
| diſpute as long as they pleaſe concerning the Fact and 
the Circumſtances of that Event; is it not ſufficient, 
chat what paſſes in our days, is a Repetition, or a 

ſpeaking Picture of it! ? 
| Ts it not inconteſtable, that Man is till placed be- 
| tween the True and the Fal/z; and doth not the Event 
every day prove that his ſtrongeſt Inclinations draw him 
to the latter; and that his Will carries him to it? 

However, he never derermines on the Fal/e, as ſuch ; 
but as it wears the appearance of the True,or as he giv. 

it the Colour of the True. 
= Philo, Eraſtus has painted us ſeveral things with one 
. fingle Stroke. This Point of View might be ſufficient 
for unravelling innumerable Difficulties. 

Eraſtus. What we have ſaid of the Falſe, as it ſhews 


| 10 without by Diſguiſe, is of more than n 
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of the Falſe, which Man has allow'd free Entrance into 


himſelf. But whence comes it that he gives ſo great a 


preference to the Falſe, ſince he is ſo fond of the Image 


and Appearance of the True? It is becauſe the Image or 
Appearance amuſes him agreeably, without producing 
any real Reformation in him; even without letting 


him ſee ſuch a Reformation is neceſſary. 


Whereas the Reality of the True, or fimple. Truth, 
which is its Origin, endeavours this Reformation in 


| Man, by acting firſt on the Sentiment, or Conſcience, 


This Sentiment is painful, as it undeceives Man of 


the favourable Opinion he had entertain'd of himſelf, 
and attacks him in the tendereſt Part, where he cannot 
ſuffer any thing ſhould make an Attempt on him. 1 


fog 


ſpeak here of the Opinion of a pretended Uprightneſs 
or Honeſty, of which this Sentiment diſabuſes him; 


and of which he is not willing to be diſabuſed. 
Philo. ] find Proofs within my ſelf of all Eraſtus has 


been ſaying. | And I remember, by the Acknowledg- 


ments which Crito has more than once are that his 
Caſe muſt be the ſame with mine. 
Crito. Exactly ; I long'd to tell you 5 Philo; but 
you would not hear me. 

Philo, J heard you often enough, Crito, i in ſpite of 
my ſelf; but in reality, I was not willing to hear you, 


I thereby ſee the Truth of what Eraſtus has often told 


us; that every thing in Man muſt begin with the Will: 
that, according to the Determination of that Faculty 


for the True or the Falſe, it may conduct Man to what 


is moſt divine, or moſt diabolical. 
Eraſtus. From which let us conclude, that in n regard 
to every Man in particular, the Will is the Origin of 


the True or the Falſe; as it allows the one or the othet 


free Entrance. But I believe we forget ourſelves, and 
that it is later than we imagine. 
Philo, I cannot prevail with my ſelf to quit either 


- Eraſtus or the Walk. Shall we make a bargain for | | ( 


accommodating the whole Matter. Come and fup 

with me, and after that we will return, and 0 our 

Reveries here by Star- A =_ 
|  Eraſius 


Ex 


Ul 


US, 


Eee 1 1 take 700 ab jolt Word, Phils 1 aud ain 


ne Crito will join me. = 


Crito. know my own Intereſt too welt to fake the 
7 ; and Philo would have. Dern cavglit, - had! * 
not invited me in ERIN earneſt. | 
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fe 1 
Phil. 18000 not, Eau eth yeh Taſte a- 
grees with mine ot not 5 but e this 
To the bet ke for Walking. 0 
Eraſtus. At leaſt it is maſt proper far Rivaries | ; every 
thing ſeems to invite to them, even the Croaking of the 
Frogs, not to mention the murmuring Brooks, But the 
Buſineſs of Reveries excepted, it muſt be own?d tharthe 
View of the Day is quite another thing: it has ſome - 
what gay and lovely, to which all Animals give a wel- 
come. I ſpeak of ſuch as appear in the Day, and par- 


my 


ticularly of Birds; among Which, Man e i | 


to be placed in the firſt Rank. 
Crito. underſtand you, ate you mean chat Man 

ought to be, in all Senſes, a Day- bird. | 
Eraſtus. Right; and. I add that if Man levies: the | 

Day, it is rather that which he ſhares with thoſe little 


Animals, than the Day which is proper to him in the 


Quality of Man. In that reſpect, he avoids the Light; 


and may be called a Night-bird. Not that he was for- 
med for that Character, but becauſe he has made a free 
| Choice of it. 


Philo. Perhaps thoſe who hve the greateſt averſion 
to the Light, are ſuch as imagine themſelves moſt en- 


| lighten'd, and moſt cipable of an exact men of | 
| Objects. 


Eraſtus. Moſt certainly, Phils. This comes not 


| from their being in abſolute Ignorance, which being no- 
| thing, AF Fee be 9 to mere Darkneſs; 


bot 


* 
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but from their being enlighten'd with a falſe or bor- 
row'd Light, to which they give the Name of Truth, 
and which ſatisfies them ſo far, as to leave them nothing 
to deſire or ſee beyond it. 

Crito. Tam thinking of what you lately faid, Eraſtus, 
that the Will is in every Man the Origin of the True and 
the Falſe. I imagine it might be objected, that the 
Diſcernment of the 7e and the Falſe belongs to the 
Underſtanding, rather than to the Will; and that it is 

the Buſineſs of the Eye to diſcern Objects before the 
Will makes its Choice- 
Eraſtus. It is, I own, the Bulhnen of the Eye to diſ- 
cern Objects; but can the Eye open and fix on ſuch or 
ſuch an Object, without the Conſent of the Will, even 
when the Ligti actually ſhines? The Will, as che ſo- 
vereign Faculty i in Man, has it always in its power to 
avoid it, more or leſs. It uſes innumerable Shifts to 
ſcreen itſelf from the Light more or leſs. 

Philo. I never obſerv*d, Eraſtus, the Power, which 
the Will has over the whole Man, and even over the 
Underſtanding, which ſeems independent of it. I un- 
derſtand the Caſe here is the ſame as iñ regard to the 
Eye, which is commanded by the Will to open or ſhur, 
partly or entirely, to look on one ſide of certain Objects, 
when it is not willing to fee them entirely, and. 

Eraſtus. Here the wink ing with the Eye, mention'd 
in the Goſpel, takes place. In proportion as the Eye ; 
opens and ſhuts on a ſudden, it ſees and does not fed 
or rather it has ſo imperfect a Glimpſe of all things, 
that it takes them rather for what they are 1 than . 
for what they are. 

Judge now what weight i is to be allow'd to , the Judg: 
ment that may hence be formed ; and whether by this 
way of ſeeing, it be poſſible to ſet a right Value on 
things. 

Crito. This Principle of the Will's Power over the 
Underſtanding is, perhaps, one of the moſt inconteſta- 
ble, and, at the ſame time, the leaſt known. 

Eraſtus. The Falſe, that reigns in the World, may 
be confider'd either as ſpeculative, or rractical. The 
Will! is the e of both. Crito, 


„ 
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* Crito. I could never have comprehended how the Spe- 
culative Falſe, or the Falſe in point of Opinion could 
proceed from the Will, without Tiki Principle eftabliſh- 
ed by Eraſtus. I now find it eaſy to explain; and am 
much miſtaken if another Objection, which ſeveral will, 
no doubt, ſtart againſt the Letters on Conſcience, is 
not as eaſily ſolved by the ſame Principle. 

Eraſtus. Perhaps, I gueſs at that ObjeRtion. Tri is 
about placing Conſcience above Reaſoning. 

Crito. It is ſo, Eraſtus. I thought you wou'd* de 
charged with aboliſhing all uſe of Reaſoning, or of 
right Reaſon; for you know one is confounded with: ; 
the other. | 

Eraſtus. There certainly is a * difference barten 
Reaſoning and right Reaſon. For want of being acquaint- 
ed with this Diſtinction, Men have fought with their 
own Shadows, and OTE pe have about Words 
without end, 
| Crito. Not to mention the differences among Divines 
on this Article, you know the Myſtics are accuſed on 
forbidding all Uſe of Reaſon, and ern," it as a 
very pernicious Thing. 10 9 
Eraſtus, The Myſtics, or aber che Apprentices i in 
that Syſtem, who have undertaken to ape the true My- 

ſtics, have, perhaps, ſpoken againſt Reaſon, and ſhel- 


i ter'd themſelves under their Authority, without under- 
* WW ſtanding their Doctrine. It is diverting to obſerve how 
g theſe Men blunder and daſh one againſt another. A Word, 
5 which they look on as ſacred, cannot be atrack*d, but 
they immediately take fire, and are reſolved to defend 
„ it to the laſt. Another Word, which they conſider as 
160 out- lawed, becauſe it has been bunifhed by ſome one of 
n their Saints; puts them out of all patience z they can 


5 — it no more, than it it came out of the bottomleſs 

ir ww 
1. By accuſtoming cluded to el abobe mor di, 
Men come to ſubſtitute them in the place of the Idea, 
{of Things. With many People, Words are like what 
| oo Bills once were in France. Men were content to 
be r with — and paid others in the KING man- 
K 3 ner. 


jay 
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ner. There i is ſome reaſon to believe the Credit of 
Words will fall as much as Mat of CAPE», ng thoſe 
who love Reality. 5 

Crito. The 1 is. Nie But then it 
ſhould not be forgot, that every one loves Reality in 
Gold and Silver; but very few give themſelves any 
concern for the Reality of Truth. In this reſpect, 
Men are not diſpleaſed at beipg paid with Words; 
whereas | it was Force only chat eſtabliſhed the e of 
| Pa per. ys 
| Philo, 005 Wards, deſtitute of Mans, are not to 50 
current among us, Eraſtus, you are to give us an Idea 
of the difference which you make between Reaſpning i 
and right Reaſon. | 
Eraſtus. Before we herr the difference between two 
Things, we ought to form a diſtinft Idea of each. 1 
have a right therefore, Philo, to ask you what you un- 
derſtand by right Reaſon; for as the Ideas fixed to 
Words are arbitrary, the ſame Words may be. em- 
ploy'd for ſignifying different Things; and it is impoſ- 
ſible. to be underſtood, unleſs we firit agree on the Senſe 
we wou'd give to each Word. 

After all, nothing is ſo childiſh as to diſpute about 
the Scnſe:of Words; as they are made only for under- 
ſtanding one another, what. doth it ſignify. what Senſe 
we fix to them, provided we thereby explain ourſelves 
the better. Pray, tell me Arn what you mean by 
right. Reaſon. 5 

Phils: What do I mean 17 it! ? I nodtefiond by ita WE 
Reaſon, which forms a ſound Judgment of every I Sig 
is capable of diſtinguiſhing: the True from the Falſe, © 
the Juſt from the Unjuft. But I perceive-this is ſaying 
nothing. The Term tight Reaſon alone; implies more 
than all theſe ſynonymous Words put together. 

Eraſtus. You are not ſatisſied with your own De fini- 
tion, Philo; you are a little difficult. T;know ſome, who 
wou'd be highly delighted with it, and be very much 
pleas'd with themſelves for mak ing ſuch a one. How- | 
ever, it muſt be granted that it may be placed in the 


ka enk with that Which ſays Black is not W 
100. 


a JS 2 4 


Keaſon is applied on a thouſand Occaſion 
| of Underſtanding cannot be admitted; as hen we ſpeaæ 
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Philo. Pam very ſenſible of it, Eraſtus; and was 
very glad to let you alſo ſee that I was not fatisfied wit 
it. For this time, I throw back the Ball to You, that 
may not amuſe r 1 W wa Definitions that 
ſay nothing. & Ho 

Eraſtus. Muſt a Menon once more tell bis Reveries 
about Reaſon to Philoſophers, to Men, who have ſpent. 
their whole Lives in enquiring into the Neher of 
Things! ? 

But what is the meaning of the Term Reaſon ? Ts it 
a Thing that knows, or one that ought to be Known? 
Moſt certainly the latter, becauſe inanimate Things 
have not a Reaſon that knows, but a Reaſon which 
may be known; that is, their Cauſe, their End and 
their Uſe. The Term Reaſon is ſynonymous to theſe ; 
which when taken right, comes up to the Idea we have 
form'd of the True. Is not the Term Reaſon,” on ſome 
other Occaſions, taken in the ſame Senſe as the Trae, 
the Fut, and the Equitable, the Cauſe, or the Motive, 
Se. and not for the underſtanding of each in particu- 


| lar? By confounding Things of different Natures, the 
Term Reaſon'is become ſo modiſh, that we uſe it on all 


Occaſions, and every one pretends to have Reaſon on 
| his ſide. 3 


Philo. You ſhew me what I never obſery/a before, 


Eraſtus; Reaſon, which ought to know, is one Thing 


and Reaſon which ought to be known is another. Our 
Language muſt be very barren, if it has but one Word : 


to expreſs two Things fo different. eee en 


Eraſtus. When we propoſe to ſpeak eradiy, and 


come to preciſe Ideas, it will be no hard matter to a- 


void Ambiguity, by employing the word Unitrftand- 


| ing to expreſs Reaſon which ought to knew; or the 
Keaſon of each Man in particular; and" Teaving” 12 


word Reaſon in general to ſignify what ought to 


; known, what is reaſonable, juſt, true, equitable; Toe) 


Crit. You put me in mind, Eraftus, "t —_ Term 3 
where that 


4 r, Reaſon, we have for doing or not doing La | 
K 4 A things” 
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thing: FR we maintain that we have Reaſon on our 
fide ; and that nothing is more reaſonable than to act in 
ſuch or ſuch a manner. It is plain that by the Word 
Reaſon, we here mean ſomething Univerſal, to which 
every one his a Right, and which belongs to no Man 
in particular. 

Eraſius. When we ſay, we muſt conſult Reaſon, 
right Reaſon, have we an Idea of ſomething particular, 
or univerſal? 

Crito. Of ſomething univerſal, without doubt; for 
ſuch an Expreflion doth not imply that we muſt conſult 
the Reaſon of Mr. Such-a-one, or Mr. Such-a-one. By 
right Reaſon we here underſtand ſomething general, 
which every Man is in a Condition of knowing and 
conſulting himſelf, without being under a necelbiy of 
paſſing through the Canal ot others. 

Eraſtus. In the next PMgrod 1 ask; is right Reaſon 
one, or many 

Crito. One, undoubtedly, as it is - Univerſal. I have 
not ſo ſoon forgot my Catechiſm, which tells me that 

what is 4niverſal is one, &c. | 

Eraſtus. Very well anſwered. | Here is a N 
who will make ſome progreſs: He has a good Me- 
mory. 

Phils, He, perhaps, imagines he ſhall engroſs that 
Character to himſelf. I remember it as well as he; 
and if our Profe ſſor will examine me, he ſhall ſee it. 

Eraſtus. Well, Sir; 1s gs Reaſon invariably right; 
or is it ſometimes falſe? _ 

Phils. If it cou'd be falſe, it word ceaſe to beright 
Reaſon ;. as I have learnt in my Catechiſm, that 4 
Rule wou'd ceaſe to. be a Rule, if it ceas'd to be right. 

Eraſtus., Very pertinently replied. | Tell me, Crito 3 
is it not evident then that 1 . iS a unIver- 
fal, and 8 richt? 3.62 a9. 4 

Crito. "eo 

Eraſtus. My firſt Scholar — given a judicious An- 
ſwer. I wou'd know of the ſecond, whether it doth 

not thence follow, that the whole Doctrine of the Ca- 
reqpulch relating to the an right, only, , 


* 11101 I _ 


— 


— 
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ſal Rule, is eee 0 nm we ee, called right 
Reaſon. 4 
=. Without — e 4 

Crito. Very learnedly replied. Heben now are Scho- 
lars, who might have a Title to hs Prize i in Rever les 4 
on the firſt Promotion. * 8 

Crito. Mr. Profeſſor, perhaps, thinks he has to 80 
with Scholars, doci] enough to anſwer-with yes, and 
without doubts; but T have a difficulty to ee to 
him, which, perhaps, he will not ſolve ſo eaſily. 5 

Eraſtus. That difficulty will, perhaps, be ſtarted in 
the Character of Crito, not in the quality of a Scholar. 

Crito. It is this, Eraſtus. You here apply to right 

| Reaſon, all you before applied to Conſcience. Do you 
confound them together; or ſuppoſe Conſcience 4” 
Z right Reaſon one and the ſame thing? l 

Eraſtus. T gueſs'd you was going to object in the Cha- 
racter of Crito. In order to explain ſo great a difficul-' 
ty, he muſt anſwer me once more in quality of a Scho- 
lar. I ask then; is the Language of Conſcience inva- 

riably that of Truth? Are the Orders, which it pro 
nounces, ſometimes true, and ſometimes falſe? 

Crito. Invariably true. 

Eraſtus. Can the Language of right Reaſon be 8 
times true and ſometimes falſe? Or, is it invariably ; 
conformable. to that of Truth? | 

Crito. It is invariably right, or true, like that of 
Conſcience. 

Eraſtus. Can you tell me, what i is che Origin of the 
True? © 
Crito. Truth, as it is Engle: | ro 
 Eraftus.” Are there two imple" Truths, or r only. 
one: 
Crito. Only one. 2 
Eraſtus. The Language of Conſtiehetg hugs” 
and that of right I, have bur one and the fame ' 
. Origin: © 190 f 
"Crit, I grant it, Eraſtus, both in en of Crito, 
- and that of Scholar. But ſtill, methinks, there ſhould © 
: be ſome diſtinction between right 2 and Conſci- 
| WW ence, | ö 3 


” 
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1 Graftus That may very well be, rie 3 * were it 
not time to ſteep, rather than indulge our Reveries, we 
might purſue that Queſtion. Bat᷑ Jam ſo drouſy at pre- 
ſent, that ſhould I pretend to talk, I ſhall run — riſk 
of telliag you nothing but Dreams; and I ſhould not 


be very well pleaſed with acquiring the Title of Maſter 


Dreamer, beſide that of Profeſſor: of Repos, ah 
which you have dignified me. * 
Crito. How do you know, Eraftns; but you. ada 
have a Dream che, that te confer that Title: on 
PT. ' E 
PV" Erafus. 1 I it happens ſo, Crit, Lil place it to your 
account. 

Philo. In the mean time, * us go, — try to . { 
and we ſhall ſee to-morrow which of us three has had 
the fineſt Dream. He ſhall.be ſtiled, Maſter-Dream- . 
er, or, to * more mne, e in uths Art 
of D. | f 


DIALOGU 1E XVII. 


cite, Puro, at ERASTUS. 


cruso to 8 8 Tschereno Dreamon 
Eraſtus. the Carpet to-day ?? 

Eraſtus. If you have any to produce, I am ready. to. 
hear it. 


Crito. Philo is furniſned, no doubt. 
Pbilo. He imagines he has gueſs'd it. 1 aſſure you, 
however, I ſhall produce no Dream; for if J had one 
laſt Night, I have quite forgot i it; and I think chat a 
ſufficient Excuſe for not repeating it. 0 
Eraſtus. Perhaps, Philo, that Excuſe: may not al- 
ways hold good; you * recollect it, when you leaſt 
OSA ras ono mod 2524 nn + 
Crito. However, we bs a Manician in our Com) 
pany,” who can give us an exact Account of it. In the 
mean time, let us ſtick to our e bas eb 
b his Word for one more. rod cnc ni rt =: 
| Er _— 


. 


the Sun has in that Country a different Property 
from what it has in ours; that it inſenſibly cures all 


Indiſpoſitions of the Eye: that thoſe who have Cou- 
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Eraſtus. You are mercileſs Officers; I find there is 


no getting out of your hands, without paying down 
ready Money. Bur you will be ing; nan if I 11 
wu you Fables inſtead of Reveries. 


cc 
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Crilo. No matter, ſo you do but pay. e BITE 
[Here Eraſtus pulls an old Manuſerift out 7 bs 
Pocket, opens it and read.] 


„ A certain Necromancer has left us the following 


Relation in his Memoirs. {3-6 
«© Between Arabia Petrea, and the n Extre- 
mity of the Perſian Gulf, lies a ſubterraneous Ton- 
try of vaſt Extent, which is gall'd the Catacombs, 


The Inhabitants of that Place are born with very 


cc 
6 
cc 
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6 
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© weak Eyes, and are veryoddly form'd in other reſpects. 


The Obſcurity of the Country ſuits them in all Re- 
gards. They cannot bear the Light, without feeling 
the moſt violent Pain. We are told, however, that 


rage enough to expoſe themſelves to its heat, and 
bear the Pain it cauſes at firſt, accuſtom themſelves : 
to it by degrees, and in time come to. have no. U_ 
prehenſions from it. 


We are likewiſe told that thoſe; whom the Light 


&& 
cc 
60 


has penetrated moſt directly, and thus cured moſt 
perfectly, love it ſo as to be unable ro live without 


it. r 


o : This Gouncry though i its During differs but le- 
ce tle from our Night, is not entirely inacceſſible to 
e ſome Rays of the Sun. The Inhabitants can allow 


cc 
Ce 
40 


bp) 


it Entrance more or leſs as they pleaſe by little Wic- 
kets, which it is in their power to open or ſnut. Theſe 
Wickets are placed at Openings made in the Rock, 
for allowing a Paſſage for the Light. , 
- «Beſide the Inlets, which the Light may five” 


6 through theſe Wickets, there are here and there lit- 
«tle Paths, it through which the Light makes its way 
F "uy e nne 5 im are a ſort of 


e 
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«« Turnings, which always run upwards, and are full 
<< of Stones, each of them ſerving as a Step. 4 In 
As the People go up, the Light grows ſtronger 
and leſs indirect; and they begin to feel ſomething 
of the Sun's Hear, in Proportion as wry are enligh- 
« ten'd by it. $4 
„ 'Theſe Paths, which extend ſeviral Eiaghves, ter- 
* minate below in the dark Country, or the Kingdom 
«© of the Catacombs; and above iſſue into the light 
% Country in a vaſt Plain. 
„The Inhabitants of the Hank 24 can, by 
„% means of their Paths, hold ſome Communication 
with thoſe of the light Country: they may even be 
* led to it, if they pleaſe; as the Inhabitants of the 
light Country, may in their turn, go N into the 
« dark Country. | 
lt appears from the Memoirs, left us s by Hiſto- 
' << rjans, that thoſe different People have but little In- 
« clination to viſit one another: that moſt of them 
« have a very great Averſion to it, which they cannot 
* prevail with themſelves to overcome. 
% This Averſion may be accounted for in the follow- 
ing manner. To begin with thoſe of the gloomy 
Regions; it is eaſy to conceive that the Pain, they 
4 feel from the Light, is one of the chief Cauſes of it. 
BgBeſides, they are born in that Country, they find there 
not only all Neceſſaries of Life, but likewiſe all that 
„ can render it agreeable. The Darkneſs is fo far 
«« from being a Grievance, that it is even pleaſant to 
* them: They have the Secret of making Lamps, the 
« Light of which doth not affect their Eyes like that 
of the Sun. By that Light they diſcern Objects, and 
„ make ſeveral Works. 
« Theſe People are very laborious ; and abound in 
« Manufactures of all ſorts, proportion'd to the Wants 
«© of the Inhabitants. - Art ſupplies them with what 
Nature has not afforded. 
« As their Sight is extremely weak, ond of their Ma- 
50 wy” are employ'd for relieving them in that 
* point. This Relief conſiſts in an almoſt infinite Va- 


$6 * 5 Glaſſes of all ſorts, TROT Glaſſes are ſo 
66 art- 


* 
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« artfully; made, that they do not appear like 
« thoſe made in Europe. Some of them are defign'd 
«« for magnifying Objects; others for Teleſcopes. 
„ They have Glaſſes well colour'd, which communi- 
« cate the ſame Colours to the. Object: others are pro- 
«« per for embelliſhing, and hiding, or at leaſt extenu- 
Ty eine, all Deformities. 

-«« Beſide theſe different Qualities, they Lana 1 
46 js, peculiar to them; they may ſerve as Looking 

« plaſſes. Thus it is eaſy for a Man, who holds — 
« to ſee himſelf in what Light he pleaſes, and give 
4 himſelf embelliſhing Colours. The worſt is, that 
% others, who are Maſters of the ſame. Secret, often 
« ſtrip him of thoſe borrow'd Colours, and re * 
Natural Uglineſs to View. ,.../; 
As to the Inhabitants of the light Country, it is 
ce not ſurprizing that they cannot prevail with them- 
« ſelvesto go down into the gloomy. Regions. They 
<« have ſuffer'd too much in leaving them. After ha- 
eving endur'd, in long and :troubleſome Roads, all 
the Pain the Sun can give to weak Eyes, the Light 
« is grown familiar to them, and they are as well 
„ pleas'd with it as if it was their own Element. By 
the ſame Light, they, at one Glance, diſcern. both 
„ Perſons and Things. They have no farther Occa- 
« ſion for Glaſſes; which now wou' d even hinder them 
« from ſeeing, or, at leaſt, from viewing Objects, as 
« they are; and they are no longer in the humour of 
e ſeeing them diſguiſed. They have likewiſe loſt the 
« Inclination to borrowing Colours for giving them 
« Beauty in their own Eyes, or thoſe of others. The 
Light, which by a Quality peculiar to that Coun- 
* try, ſerves them as a Mirrour, gives them a diſtinct 
« View of their remaining Defects: they are willing 
eto ſee their own ren and have them viſi- 
<« ble to others. 

After this Account, are we to be ſurprized that the 
% gloomy Country, and the manner of living there, are 
become inſupportable to them? Not to mention the 
5 "mY Air of that Copnnry. an Air that nothing 


, puri- 


8 * 
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<< me and: which muſt be infected by Exha-” 
e lations from the Bodies pent up in it. This Air, 
compar'd to that breath'd by the Inhabitants of che 
light Country, wou'd paſs rather for a Fog that hin- 
ders Reſpiration, than an Air Proper to promote it. 
We read in the Memoirs ß. that a 
« young Aſriran, who was conducted by t a Genius to 
view the ſeveral Curioſities of the World, travell'd 
into theſe two Countries. 1 ſhall here give you his 
* o Account of them both. I paſs by "his Deſcrip- 
t tion of the Situation of the Sunne to come to the 
4 Hiſtorical Part. 
The Genius, who inſtructed me, Ay den hivng 
e ſhewn me the different Situation of theſe two King- 
«© doms, and the Paſſages from one to the other, put 
« me on obſerving the different Manners of the Inhabi- 
c tants, and gave me ſome Pieces of Hiſtory concerning 
«them, which he tells me are worthy of Credit. 
- «Theſe two People, ſaid he, have one common 
44 Origin. Ir is related, that they were all at firſt pla- 
cc ted i in the Country of Light, and were well-treated 
«by the King of that Country; but that an Accident 
4 befalling them which prejudiced. their Eyes, and at 
« the ſame time made them deformed in other reſpects, 
«© obliged them to fly from the Light, and ſeek a Re- 
7" treat in the Catacombs : that, having found an Ah- 
ec um ſuitable to their Indiſpoſtion, they ſettled there, 
and ſet up the Manufactures we now. ſee armong 
nee 
I then ask'd my Genius, hdcher came choſe Men 
oY hho at preſent inhabit the Country of Light? 
„ They quitted the Catacombs, faid he, at the re- 
<< peated So of the King of Light, We 
£ are told that the fame Prince, mov'd with Com- 
* paſſion for thoſe diſtemper'd People, continu'd to 
<< preſs their Return: that, for that purpoſe, he di- 
ec frected the mak ing of thoſe Paths, which inſenſibly 
ec Jead from one Country to the other: that he ſent 
te them repeated Meſſages, with Letters Patent, aſſu- 


6s 9 them the Light, they ſo much dreaded, was 9 
. © ON * 


46 


5 greateſt Cheat. he 


only Remedy that could cure them: e mentic ion'd 
the Perſons ſent to them as ſo many Witneſſes of 


the Truth of what he aid. Thoſe Meſſengers being 


taken from among them, had been courageous e- 
nough to expoſe themſelves to the Heat of the Sun, 
and thus came in time not to fear it. 4 


. Hiſtory tells us, thoſe Meſſengers, were receiv] 


"66 


. „ 


more or leſs favourably, according” to the different 


Periods of Time, in which they appear'd : That 


« great Numbers of them were ill: treated and even 
e not as Meſſengers from the King, bur: as 
oſtors: that, however, the Letters Patent were 


＋ 


8 0 in the Publie Annals: that after the Death 


* thoſe Meſſengers, both they and the Letters were 
held in great Veneration : that they were reſtor d to 


the Title of the King's Meſſengers, 5058 the Letters 


to that of Royal Patents. 
„ HBeſide all this; as theſe Letter came freer 


«- Country of Light, -and were only ſo many Evidences 


cc 


1 


(0 
£6 


elt is very remarkable that the ſame Pg Nha: 


255, Sei with Aſtoniſnment at an Event 6 meredi- 
dle, I ask'd my Genius, whether the King's Son was 
provided with ſuch Letters Farent, as were Proper to 


« He | 


6 


in its favour, they inſenſibly receiv'd the Appella- 
tion of Light. Hence the Name of Light is become 


„ familiar to the Inhabitants of the *gloomy Regions. 


As the Name of the King of Light has in all times 


been honour'd by them, as ſtill profeſſing themſelves 


his Subjects; every one was deſirous of being fur- 
niſhed with the Letters of Light: every one valued 


himſelf on aſſerting their Excellency 3 their 1 25 


and that of the King echoed from all Parts. 


ving, from time to time, ſent Meſſengers with 


ſuch Letters, they were all ill treated. But what is 


ſtill more ſurprizing is, the King's Son, appearing 


to. confirm the Teſtimony of his Meſſengers,” was 
taken for the greateſt ene — all, _ * to 


death as ſuch. 


make __—_ ene, to To 1 
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i oh, POO was, replied. he, provided with moſt authen- 
++ tic Teſtimonies, beſide the Evidences given of him 
« in the other Letters Patent. Were not thoſe former 

40 Letters conſulted? Said I. They were, anſwer'd 
« my Genius 3 and it was by thoſe very Letters 
* that they thought themſelves authorized to. rejcet 
Bf him. 

1 — difference. they ſoon, — 0 oh - 4M 
1 « Letters, and thoſe brought by the King's Son, was 
« ſufficient for mak ing them not know chim. This, at 
E « leaft, was their Pretence; but at the bottom, it was 
40 their Averſion to the Light, for which the Prince had 
2 open'd a Paſſage more than all the former Meſſengers 
*. © had done. Beſides, the Teſtimony: which he gave; 
80 engaged great Numbers of the Inhabitants to walk 
in the narrow Paths: The Credit of Glaſſes began 
«© to decline: Several Perſons ventured to open the lit- 
«. tle Wickets, in order to accuſtom themſelves to the 
« Impreſſions. of the Lights: and view een by 
any it. 

The Wickets — a little gend 0 Do LE! 

« Light into the Country. Beſide what their Eyes 
4 ſuffered from it, they diſcover'd Deformities, which 
« till then had been hid: A Remedy muſt. be found 
<« for an Evil that might be attended with ſuch perni- 
« cious Conſequences, and convert the Kingdom of the 
« Catacombs into a Deſart. This was prudently per- 
« form'd by cutting off not only the Prince himſelf, 
4 but all his Subjects, who came after him, to bear 
« Teſtimony of him. 6 
No begins a new Epocha. Soon after the Prince's 
« Death, he was acknowledged as the King's Son: the 
Act of thoſe who had put him to death, was look*d 
* on with Horror: His Hiſtory was recorded, as al- 
* ſo that of his Servants, and the Teſtimonies they had 
« born of him: Their Writings were received as even 
more authentic, than thoſe of the former Meſſ-ngers. 
. ++, Here, I asked my Genius, whether theſe laſt Teſti- 
« monies given to Light had engaged any number of 


„the Inhabitants to walk in the narrow Paths, 
Some 


Tube P hilaſaphen tus tea Chet: 
. Somes replied-he, man f0 Ihm wi 


« mediately after thę Prince's Death 4, bot means-1 
« ſoon found for harrigading the Avenues. Ag firſt, 


People were intimidated by Crtuelties; hun it being 


« obſerved that theſe only inhanced the Deſire f mak · 
« Method was employ de. hieb ſucceeded, better in 


« keeping. Men within the Kingdom of the Ciscambs. 


This Method conliftederini proving: to them that 
« the Country where they lived. Was part of the King- 
« dom of Light; and that they really enjoy d it, was 
« evident from their being in poſſeſſion of the Latters 
of Light, and their being propoſed to all the Inha- 
« bitants, as the only Rule of their Conduct. In order 
« to facilitate the Reception of them, and reliede che 
Weakneſs of their Sight, new Glaſſes were invented, 


« them were delivered to each Man. By the Aſt 
e ance of theſe Glaſſes, he. Niſcoveries, were every 
day made in the Letters or Book of Light. Never 
Ki was People more enlighten? d. tine YE * 3 
Fut there is an Inconvenieney remaining. As the 
| * ſame Glaſſes ſerve to colour Objects, and give 
« them feveral For ms, according as each Man mana - 
K ged them, the Contrarieties found in the Bogk of 
Light, were as numerous as the Glaſſes made for 
fſhewing Contrarieties. One: ſaw Black, where ano- 
ther ſaw White. Some perceived Mountains; where 
I © others/forind. only ſome Grains of Sand, in ſhort, 
every one ſaw in them the Road he was pleaſed to 
chuſe, as clear as the Sun at Noom-day. Thus a 
Diviſion has been introduced: between the Inhabi- 


e tants of the fame Kingdom, betweem thoſe Whd a- 


g gree in receiving the fame Book. for Light, andicall 
ddemſelves Children of Ligbt. From: that time 
© they have been ſeparated. and diſtingniſned one tom 
| * the; other by different Liveries, and diffegent Sur- 
names 3 but not one of the Parties would: quits the 

Tie of Partiſat of Eight: At the ſame time they 
koch anda : 1 Joins 07 eb ebarged 


* 
4 
" 


— — — 


2 — — 
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1s 
4 ries of the Kingdom of Darkneſs. 


« through Glaſſes made by thoſe-of his own; every one 
_««-accuſed the Glaſſes madeelſewhere'of cifguring Ob- 


ee s Lad his eigtbour the Glaſſes he ufed. as 
.<the: only true ones, which ſhew things as they are. 
Tears, aid he, in relation to the Subſtance and Ef- 
_ « hut the | matter maß be haved ſtill 8 in the firſ 


hüte it to the Policy of the Prince of the Catacombs, 


and, by amuſing then with 


: F4 4 2 —— Dn _ 

. — r 4 — 2 8 r 0 3 © 
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„ 


2 vas a raſh Attempt to pretend to make their way to 


* « Jigtle diſppſed ro admit of Light: that BY, could 


* 


The od Uneaohd , 
one ahother reciprocallybwidrbeing'Scttz- | 


WE As the Foflowers of each "Parry: f 0 Objects 
© Jes, and preſenting Black for White.” Every one was 


I then enquired of my Genius how long this Con- 
u teſt had been depending. Above ſixteen hundred 


ic ſence. For the Diviſion was not ſo evident, at firſt; 


® Regird, 2 1) 0 Sr) 2: 
* Fasked whether! any one is accuſed of being the 
" Author ef this Diviſion. Some, replied he, attri- 


« who is, they ſay, at the Bottom of this Affair, though 
*r he does not appear in it. It is thought his Deſign was 
ce by this means to detalifithis Subjects in his Kingdom; 
es on the Book of 
ce Light, make them give over all Thoughts of thoſe © 


„ narrow Paths, which lead to the Kingdom of Light. 
„The ſame Prince i is ſuf] 


d of having a conſidera- © 
«© ble hand in the ſudden Diſtemper with which the 
te fixft-Inbabitants of the Country of Light were ſeized, MW. 
and of having brought them — — his Dominion by 
e His Stratagems. At leaſt this is related as a Fat 
* in the Book which bears teſtimony of the Light. 
gut whatever becbmes of this Queſtion, the Po- 
s«*Jicy aſeribed to that Prince, produced its intended 
« Effect. Each Party, pretending to be Partiſans of 
r Light, thought no more of quitting the Country: 
„ Each of them thought icſelf well ſituated; and, it 
t any entertain'd an Idea of a more luminous Country, 
they immediately faid within: themſelves; that this 
«© Light was reſerved: only for another Life: that it 


4% t, While they ſojourn'd in this Body; in a Body ſo 


3 „ not 


A he — 270 C 1 
<< not face it without is great Path 55 has wichst 
« that Light, the Kingdom of: the Catatombsaffordett 
« enough ʒ and that they might, in all reſpects, rena ini 
« there to advantage, be accommodated with att forts © 
« of Conveniencies; after Which, when they" leſtotheſè 
Bodies, ay ſhould be received into the Kingdom of 


* 


| « Light. 3 811 5 1 ms. 77: N 2 1 33 5 


In this chefrnoſt: opti Parties ceneriit pirates! 


The Conteſt; : however, -ſtill>ſabſitts; "the Breach 


« grows wider; and it is affirm'd that, befide theDi- 
« viſion, Hari: reigns between the ſeveral | Parties, | 
« each Party is as much divided within itfeIf997=! W 
Here lasked my Genius, whether, among all the 


2 Inbabitats of this Kingdom, there were none®who 


« endeavour'd a Re- union. Thoſe only, ſaid he who 


| « dare undertake to tread in the narrow Partichvtich 


« lead to the Country of Light. Ho ſo, "faidt T? 


| © Doth that remove the Differences between the Par- 
ties? Tou ſhall know, replied he, how this cmes 
to paſs. Whatever Diſtance:there is from SH ati 


to another at firſt, they come nearer together ax the 
Trani N It is obſervable, that ſeveral f 


{ « thoſe Paths meet, and become one. Thus Mem are 


„ reunited, who, at their firſt ſetting out, were at a 


great diſtance one from another. 


What farther contributes to reunite chem; added 
« he, is, that in proportion as they approach the 
« Light, and their Eyes become able to bearſit; chey 


4 are all illuminated by the ſame Light. Phe” Di- 
| «- verſity: of Lights, which occaſions Diviſion in the 
Kingdom of the Catacombs, having no place here, 
all Subjects of Diſpute ceaſe. As the 1 ſee Objects by 
the ſame Light, they no en difte 


n 


6 ment they form of them... | n 06 
After all, we are told that ſome Variety :ins the 


| © manner. of beholding things doth not divide them. 
| © Their: cbief concern is to proceed and walk toward 
the Light, rather than take homes of — 


5 y Re in their 1 t e e; 


5 
4G 22 


5 : '% "— „ But 


* 
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„ But, ſaid I, what is it that makes this Road ſo 
. difficult? And why is it trod by fo few? Some Cou- 
c rage is required for chat, replied my Genius; on one 
de hand, to place one's {elf above all that may be 
T 4+ ghon thought or ſaid by the Inhabitants of the Country; 
*. in whoſe Opinion 'thoſe, Roads are uſeleſs, and even 
= dangerous: on the other, to bear al] the Pain, that 
d weak Eyes may feel from the Impreſſions of Light; 
c not to mention the Length and e e of the 
Journey. „ eee 
5. then asked, whether the Difficulties were ler: 
ee the ſame in this Road ; and whether ſome had more 
*<© to ſtruggle with than others. The Difficulties, ſaid 
8 he, vary ad infnitum, according to the Diſpoſition, 
*: Age and Courage of the Perſons. 
— he firſt Step, which b commonly: the moſt dif. 
«< ficult, gives ſome 2 Pain than others, 
I defired to know the Reaſon of this; and who ſuf. 
Len fer d moſt on this Occaſion. Thoſe, ſaid he, whoſe 
$5, Indiſpofition of Eyes is grown inveterate by Age, 
4 fand Who for that Reaſon muſt feel more acute 
„Pain from the Light. Another thing that renders 
e this firſt. Step ſo difficult to them, is, that they til 
e then thought themſelves in the Manſtons of Light: 
„they had not obſef ved the Indiſpofition of their Eyes 
jn regard to it; and they muſt be convinced of that, 
t before they reſolve on this firſt Step. Great Num- 
$* bers ſtop here, not being able even to permit them. 
ſelves to be undeceived in that Point. 
Toung People have leſs Difficulty in making thi 
« « firſt Step, as — Indiſpoſition in regard to the 
« Light is leſs ſtrong, and as they did not imagine 
3 — ſo clear. ſighted as the — Speaking 
n general, continued he, ſome Exceptions are to 
be made. Each Age has Obſtacles to ſurmount, 
**. which are peculiar to it:; and in every Age the De. 
1 ciſion is made by the Will, However, all _ 
conſider'd, young People have the Advantage; and 
++ among them, ſuch as have 3 and preſume 
** an. on their — * 1 8 
2145 : 4 W 
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ſopher rear ef Chat 145 
_ «© How happens it, — 1. w—_ am People; who 
« believe themſelves in the Country of Light, ene 


think of leaving it, and going in queſt: of another? 


„ This commonly happens, anſwer d my inks 
an when on reading the Book, which-bears te 

« of the Light, — open the, Wickets to give them 
« ſelves Light, and thus find that Ligbt of a very dif- 
« ferent x ind from what mines in the Ki of the 
60 Catacombs: : that the Book Which bears the Thee wo 
Light, is written only to give teſtimony of it, 

«- direct Men to the Country here it ſhines; 8 
e Book points out the little Paths, as the Roads which 
e Others have taken to arriye ther. Thus tbey are at 
C0 full, liberty to determine whether they will take 
that Road, or remain in the gloomy Regions. If 


| they reſolve on the latter, they are obliged: ro ſnut 


« the Wicketz, to avoid beibg: hurt by the Rays; 
+ which- their Eyes are not able to bear; for you muſt 
Kno that the Rays of Light, which paſs through 


4 the Wickets, give much n Pain than what ſhines 


6 in the little Paths. 

But, replied I, is not the fame Light the Souree 

« of both? Yes, ſaid he; but, as ĩt is more ſtreighten? 

« by the Wickets than by thoſe Paths, and darts 2 

« ſuch as reſide on the Pie Place, it ſtrikes them fo 

« as to give them more Pain than is felt by thoſe whom 

« it enlightens in the Packs, and walk FRE 1 

* any Where. , e 
„then anqaire of my Sed bow tben bo are 

* unacquainted with the Book which: beats teſtimony 


of the Light, could, e chat _— Tu the 


« Paths that lead to it. 
« The Rays, ſaid he, which they receive at ihe 
is Wickets,- direct them to the {mall Paths; then they 
begin to have ſome experience of the Light; and 
« underſtand; that it comes from another Country. 
«* Whateyer. their Eyes ſuffer from it at firſt, they 
think it beautiful, 1 perceive, by a Je ne ſai quoi, 
«* which is a Conſequence of their Grigin, that they 


K * were mae for the Country, where it ſhines. This 


L * 5 (e Sen- 


— ————— . — — 
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* chey have in common with all thoſe, who 


have hot increaſed their Indiſpoſition 'by- the con- 
_« finued Uſe of the caloured Glaſſes. They then try 


eto find ſome Openin through which they may 
make their way to that Light. While they oy 
«+; groping along, they” diſcover the little Paths, and 
6, attempt to tread in them; and from that moment 
it is entirely in their own power to purſue their Jour- 
4% ney. The ſame Light ſerving them as a Guide, and 
F*. continually encreaſing; it is; I ſay, entirely in their 
<<: own-power;' if they will but bear the F e which 
ate inſeparable from ſuch an Attempt. 
„ Metkinks, ſaid I, thoſe, of whom you ſpoke lf, 


E more eaſily come to a Reſolut ion of travelling to- 


5. ward the Country of Light, than thoſe in — 
* of the Book, whit beafsteſtimony of it. May it 
<</n6t thence be coneluded, that the ſaid Book is be. 
comet rather prejudicial than — — to them? 
elt becomes prejudicial to thoſe only, replied he, 
4 EH pervert the Uſe of it; but is infinitely advan- 
<« tageous to others, It ſerves them as a Teſtimony 
6) through their whole Journey, by the Relation they 
bf diſcover between their o.¼/n Steps and the Tracks of 
the Prince and his Meſſengers. It ſupports and en- 
$6 couragesthen underitheir Difficulties and Fatigues, 
tand lets them know: e Lot reſerved for the 
Wc: ee Journey. 1 85 72 
Hence it appears that thoſe, whey are in -pafieMon 
<-of this Bock, have a conſiderable Advantage over 
«© thoſe, who never heard of it; they have, at leaſt, 
% more Encouragement and Aſſiſtance, and may thus 
<6 ge! ſuch POTN. as 1 inexplicable to 0- 


tber. on [1 


244 As — choſe, to bon this Book becomes preju- 


„ dicial, they can blame none but themſelves. This 


% Book directs them to the Light, and points out the 
Way to it; ſhews them the Foot - ſteps of the Prince, 
« and invites them to Join him. This is the Uſe of 
“ a Teſtimony. Let us now ſee how it is perverted, 
ve and made to ſerve hays 6d ends, Under , 
Y ; e 


The Philoſopher the greateſt Cheat. 131 
of doing it more honour, ; Men diveſt it of the Title 
of a Teſtimony, and call) it, the Light... Hence,Jjr is 
concluded that the gloomy, Ki agdom is well en- 
« lightened, that this Light is more than ſufficient, 
« and that it would be gnaecepary: to ſeek ar any 

n wan fried FW: 7.8 2 
lere I ask'd my Genius, "whether the Prince of 
Light ſends, any freſh Meſſenger to reform this Ab- 
„ uſe; or whether he giv 5 himſelf no farther Con- 
cern for the Inhabitants of the; gloomy Country. 
It is e anſwer' d he, that he is ſtill equally 
concern d for them; but it ĩs added, that ĩt . 
be unneceſſary for him to ſend; Meſſengers 3: becauſe 
the People are in poſſeſſion of the Book which con- 
© tains the Teſtimony. of the old Meſſeng ers: and, as 
the Prince doth nothing uſcleſs; it is Concluded! he 
will ſend no more. 
On that foot, ſaid. Io if the Prince formed; 4 gif 
« ferent Judgment of what may be uſeful, or not ſo, 
and thought proper to ſend other Meſſengers, would 
e they be treated as Impoſtors, merely ; becauſe the 
Prince ought to do nothing uſeleſs? . Yes, replied 
«© he; if not by all the Inhabitants, at leaſt, . by ,thoſe 
who have already determan'd. that the Prince will 
ſend none. 
But, faid I, wauld not the way of Examination 
take place in this Caſe with feveral of the Inhabirants ? 
Perhaps it might, anſwer'd he; but there is reaſon 
to believe, that the different Glaſſes, through which 
great numbers would ſee them, would prevent their 
knowing them; and that only ſuch as would ſee 
with their own Eyes, and open che Wickets, in or- 
der to receive Light, would be in a condition of 
„ knowing them. 
l then asked my Genius, what is the Lot of thoſe 
e who obſtinately reſolve to continue in the Kingdom 
of the Catacombs. 
The moſt horrible that can be imagined, ſaid he. 
After ſome days Diverſion, allow'd them by the 
* Prince, in order to amuſe them, they are removed 
L 4 a 


#34 ee ea: #97 

« jrto'ahother County belonging tothe Tame Prince, 

4 hers they feel che utmo "Peas of his Vengeatice. 

But what Herbst hg t. Bl is that the Glaſſes and 

— Mirrours being then of no farthet ufc, they ſee 
4ithetriſelves, and are feet by others, as o many 


* Monſters, In a word. they ſee all that the Ob- 
4 e of che glootny "Kingdom bad hid from their 


8; and their —— are racked wich acute Pains, 

ich the Numbiidls, octaſionꝰd y the Moiſture of 

6 5 ſaid Country, Rad ſyſpended ; befide Al which, 
et their Eyes, which could —— the Light, ate here 
cue ro ſuffer a 'devouting Fire. In ſhort, to 


ei compleat their Miſery, they have on what they 


<'theinfſelves choſe, anti Abe have avoided.” © 
Here end the Memoirs of the African. = 
dach This is à Fable as valuable as Reberies; we 
are content to be paid in ſuch Coin, Eraſtns.  ' 
Ppbilo. We accept of it as good Money; but the 
Queſtion will be, to which of us 1 will pe this 

lanuſcript. 5 

Eee, To end all Bifpiitts, 10 neither of you 
(Hire Eraſtus puis the Manuſcript into his Pocket.) It 


fall return to the Place from whence it came; and if 


1 will take my advice,” we will go home.” 9 


* g > 
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"DIALOGUE. XVIII. 


entre, PHIL0, and EN AS Ts. 


2 Hope Eraſtus has brought the Manuſeip 
with him. T'wiſhed him no Good laſt Night 


for ug it me. 1 Wanted to take a ſecond View of 


ſeveral things. 
Eraftus. I thought you had been carfeited with Fa- 


bles. What would the World ſay, ſhould it be known 


that Philoſophers, ſuch as Crito and Philo, amuſe them. 


ſelres with reading or hearing Fables? 

Crito. : You ſee, Eraſtus, that Philos a little childiſh 
in that particular, And I own I have no leſs deſire to 
ſee the e s Narrative, Would * believe that, 


3 as 


The Plteiphiprets \grouteſ Cheat. EY 
as much a Fables it b. 1 gd it rſt rerbles TYiik i in 
af A cafe 5 worn eins "10 * 6144907 
Fun 3 at is ſt fing. LS; igt SIO ia. nen 
=” 2 4 cog can \ nd HGH" thi g 
the en um.. i us 
 "Eruſtus, In reality > Wi void have Me Sk of Iod. 
ig for Truth in t Nieht of e ee, ot i 5 
the Narrative of an African? Jobe tigt Ca 14 cel 4 
tar: Me . ft yt oY 
Crio. Without Goubt 5 - What" if I mobld tell you! 
I find ſome relatio erat Glaffes, 156 
falſe Reaſonings or tr e 
Erastus. Wonderf Penetidtio! u all accept 
of the Task of unfold thoſe Relations more at lar 
 Crito. I perceive you ail want me for that; 
give you my word to do it. But firſt, i - 5 
rda 


8 40 


* — what he promiſed us the day 1 gu yer 0 
Eraſtus. "Whit; I pay 1552 506 9 be. 0 
- Crito. Have you forgot, Eraſtur, that after Mr. Pro 
feſſor had examined his Scholars, it was concluded that 
ou Reaſon and. N Bad hut on and the fam? O- 
Whereupon a Qgeſtion was ſtarted,” Whether 
me is not 2 Difference berween'ther, * g This N | 
Profeſſor en to explain A7 
Eraſtut. Nou Mie brs i better than 40 . 
In my dealings with you, / muſt take care not to be too 
laviſh in Promiſes.” I fee you. are not inclined th a. a- 
bate any ching of your Riglt. 8 
Crit. What you ſay, is truer. than you imagine, K. 
as; ; and that in other reſpects than theſe in queſtion. 
I mean that, if Intereſt was at all concern'd in the” Af- 
1 fair, you would find me much ſtiffer in my Demands, 
| 2 Eraſtus. I eafily rake oor” Word for that,. Year 
= A rag; | 
n Philo. Perhaps Crito would not have been aiſptea's, 
7 had you been a little incredulous. © 
| Eraſtus. He would have been in the wrong for fay- 
| ing it, if he did not deſire to be believed. I take if 
| my Friends ſay of their own Failings, literally; as T 
am willing they ſhould take what I may fay of mine'in 
| the ſame manner, Crxilo. 
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Crito, I will not tell you that I am a ſittle vexed 

4 Cue Weh 2 am now reduced to an — | 

native, very mortifying to Self. love. ] muſt of neceſſity 

pals in your Judgment either for a ſelſt ſh Perſon, or a 
iflembler. Which would you adviſe me to chuſ ? 
Eraſtus. Is. there any Choice to make, dear Crito, 
in regard to a thing that is or is not Doth not the True 

ſubhſt Independent. of Opinion? BY. ao ba g 
Crito. I own that, Eraſtus; but is it not cuſtomary 

to enquire: what is ee err cd vntag cou, 

rather than what is juſt or true? 
Etaſtus. You are in the right, Cris I had org 


Sf 4 


Philo. Methinks a Maxim ought to be. LI by 
he Underſtanding % Realon,._before ic is received by 
the Will. as: eee 

Exaſtus. That is a great Weſtion. ; — 45 is evident 


e long in 8 Speculation. Amt 


- * 


from Experience, that the Will rather, determines the 


'Underitanding,, than is determined by it. 
- Philo. 1 .remember we agreed on that Point the other 
"Ip. When we were ff peaking of the Power, which the 
Will has over the whole Man, and over the Under- 
ſtanding in particular. But may it not. be objected, that 
the Will doth. not come to a Determination, till the 
"Underſtanding has found the True or the Juſt? 
Eraſtus. Be pleaſed to obſerve, Philo, that the Per- 
ſuaſion of the Underſtanding, concerning the True or 
the Juſt, influences the Will only in the dernier Reſort ; 
but that at firſt the Will ſecretly reſolves on what it de- 
fixes the Underſtanding, ſhould perſuade. The former 


commands the latter, with an Authority which it even 
conceals from itſelf, to give it a View of the True and 


the Juſt, in what it judges moſt advantageous. 
Crito. At that rate, I ſhould think the Will may be 
compared to a _ who ſhould firſt ſecretly gain the 
arliament, for the. Deciſion of ſome 
Cauſe, and afterwards order the ſame Cauſe to be 
pleaded. before her and the whole Parliament, where a 


OT of Voices i is to determine wo for Right or 


Equity 3 


The Philoſopher the greuteſt Cheat. 1501 
Equity; after whichi ſhe ſhould pronounce Sentence 1 in 


„ 1223 s 


 fayour of Equity. 95 21 166 I 009 
Exuſtus. "Might? it not likewiſe, happen that, from 


the Art uſed by the Council to embelliſh the Cuuſe, 
the Queen may be perſuded ſhe-is directed by Equity 
alone in her Deciſion? Hence it is eaſy to conclude that, | 
when the Will has beforehand declared for what is a- 
greeable ro it,” ir finds innumerable Rrnloby for x acct 
ſuading itſelf of what/iv'wiſhes, 11 007 01 9 290007 
Philo. Such reaſons are not certainly 2 — you have 
called right Reaſon; for that being always right, can- 
not accommodate itſelf to, or agree with the Falſo\z"be- 
ſides, thoſe Wen are e "rhereat' Right Fes f 
is but one. i Mal OJ 
Crito. Here 7 a Scholar, who. knows how EE male 
uſe of his Catechiſm. For my part, I always forget 
my ſelf, and, like a troubleſome Scholar, -afſk Mr. Pro- 
feſſor to explain the Difference between Conſcience and 
right Reaſon, ſince they both have the ſame Orig in 
Eraſtus to Cruo. 1s the 1 of the Ro one or 
many! Pr wont) $7 5 AC 14771 it 1 Piller 
| Cris. Ohne aps US; Ws O1 en. 9 a 
Eraſtus. Very well. Though the Light i is but dne, 
is it hot endow'd witty ſeveral diffetent ien ac- 
cording to the 3 0 N on which it acts? 10159 52040! 
Crilo. Tes. 9H een 
Eraſtus. Among other e e 125 it not theſe 
two in particular; that of making itſelf felt or perceived 
by Senſe ; and that of RA toc us: — or . 
an Infinity of Gbect? ?? nah hays » Sr 
Crito. Certainly. , 
Eraſtus. This is underſtanding things. But ele; 
is there not ſome difference between the bare and un- 
doubted Sentiment which you have, for example, of 
its being Day at preſent ; z and the determinate Action 
by which you open your Eyes to diſcern .the * 
around — by the help of the ſaid TD. fo 
Crito. Without doubt. 50 900 
Eraſtus. This is anſwering exactly. Tou grant then 
that a Saule. one and the ſame in its Origin, may vary 
in 


bo + 


in its Eee, or — itſelf in different Manners, 


Crito. That is certain. 

Eraſtus. Very well. Do you not now think i it — 
be eaſy, by chis Emblem, to find out che Bands, 
betweeh Conſcience and ee nn 55880) 

Crito. Den 4205 

Exaſtus. If fimpls Truth be: * 8 of 8 as 
we have proved, may we not compare the Effect it 
produces on the Conſcience, to that ſimple and ſudden 
Sentiment, by en we: 1 nen what 
Light is? TEWLS guss | 521. 
.»Grits. I think for 425 0 07 Mak 

Eraſtus. And Wee not 410 comfiues right 9 
to the Day which the ſame Light diffuſes on Objects, 
and to the 1 ge en r 7 which ir . 
cerns or views them? i180 1. | 

Orito. 1 think we ma ax. 2} * | 01} Rt 8 Ft | 1 i; 
Hraſtus. This ſhews your r Jil inete, wow to o 


ſecond Scholar. We have ſeen that imple Truth, which 


is but one, Thews itſelf in Man two different ways; by 


which of them does it begin to make itſelf known? 


' Philo. It begins to make 3 U r or known 


in the Conſciencel 5611 90 


Eraſtus. Very well. Why-does i it begin with. "Cans 
ſcience, before - right Reaſon ?, Is it not becauſe the 
Light makes itſelf perceived, in a ſudden and ere 
Manner, before it diſtinctly ſhews any Object? 
Philo. That is the very Reaſon. 

Eraſtus. Does not your Catechiſm ſay, * hat 555 
Truth, as the right Rite labours ("OP 1 _ 4 wes up- 
right? omg 

"Philo. Tee; ani = boctobage's 
Eraſtus. That, -i m an to ates: Man 0e it 


muſt begin with! ſhowng, the Nee nen him? 


-- Philo. Tes. 22 14 

Eraſtus. And that, it * * perceive 155 700 
in his Will, before it ſhews him ws te in bis Aer 

Philo. Exactly 15 


3 
* 
1 


$0 + See Letter a kom Eraftus to cu. J : 
| Er aftus, 


J. 


The Philoſupher the gc! Clint. 152 
Eraftus. Has it not likewiſe bern ſaid, that che Will 


. == to be corrected before the Ideas ; becauſt that 


Faculty is ſupreme in Man, and by it he may be led 
into the way 2 Truth, when it is pright; as bei 
ſtrengrhen'd by it in the way of n _m Seduction, 
when it is fe alſe ** DEA. iy 3% 92 © At 
© PAs; nn : 2d Hed 5 ds 
Eraſtus. — not it Ee Na concluded, chat Man 
is incapable of | diſcerning the . er of canſüling right 


Reaſon, if the. Pee Ig ae l 1185 0 0 


' Philo. Certainly. 7 [Tt 40 
Eraſtus. And that it is * in bao roche Ups 
rightneſs of his Will, that hu Ideas are rectifiad, or he 
i guided by right Reaſon in em Pues ers 
- Philo, Without doubt. 3. 94 Ent Fry 
Eraſtus. This is ſufficient for eb the an 
in our Catechiſm, which we unde rtnak to conſider to- 
da 3 FRETS 
"Cris, 1 do not repent of having bang little trouble 
et 3 Mr. Profeſſor _ e A walt be . n 


as occaſion offer. 0-07 eat gen # 


Eraſtus. Perhaps, you may. b always find bis in 


the humour of acting the Caſuiſt; and the (Scholar, 


with all his — 8 may 8 — to adyance. 


But let us talk no more at preſent af Proſeſſor and 


Scholar. I have kept my Word; it is Crito's Buſmeſs 
to keep his. He ought to remember, he promiſed to 
explain the Relations he finds between 8 coloured 


Glaſſes and falſe Reaſonings. ' 4 


Crito. No doubt, without my Alhſtance yon an 
not be able to diſcover them; or tell us, for enam 
ple, that apparent or ſubtle Reaſonings have che Pro- 
perty of making Objects appear bigger or le, accord- 
ing to each Man's particular Faſte or Intereſt ; that, 
by virtue of the ſame Secret, every one may ſee things 


in the Light, which beſt pleaſes him; give bimſclf 


fine Colours, impoſe on the World; and in ſhort, 
varniſh over the Falſe with the appearance of the ue, 
and diſguiſe the True in ſuch a rn uh that it cannat 
1 or diſtinguiſhed, 0 695 25-1907 115916 OJ 
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or ſhutting up the Avenues in order to exclude them. 


diſpoſition of that Organ, may ſignify the Trouble and 


158 Tho World Uumanted; un 

: Philo. A Man muſt be . cunni 8 cofind cata 

exact Relations. PRO 
Crio. I knew you ben adds: che Juſtneſs: af 57 

Diſcernment. What if 1 ſhould tell you, I find ſtill 

more Relations with this Day's Caterhiſm on Bonſtience 


and right Reaſon ? 

Philo. We ſhall be agrecably furpriz?d a at the Dito. 
ver | 
W Nu Wen are to Gas. then, that I find a Red on 
between the Openings, through which the Inhabitants 
of the gloomy Country may receive Light, and the 
Means which each Man may have of being enlightened 
by ſimple Truth: that the Rays of Light, which paſs 
through the Wickets, might repreſent the n Traces 

of ſimple Truth on the Conſcience; that is, that Re- 
morſe and thoſe Apprehenſions, which: flew a Man. he 
is in the Falſe, and at the ſame time invite him to 
take the oppoſite Road, 

That the Light, which ſhines: on thoſe who ai in 
che little Paths, may ſignify that of right Reaſon, which 
continually increaſes, in proportion to the erer made 
by the Will in Uprightneſss. 

That the Liberty, allow'd the denne * the aid 
Country to open, or ſhut the Wickets, expreſſes the 
Liberty given to every Man of hearing or admitting. 
more or leſs, the Reproofs and Invitations of Conſcience, 


4 


That the more or leſs acute Pains, which the Eyes 
ſuffer from the Rays of Light, in proportion to the In- 


Confuſion occaſion'd by ſeeing ourſelves in the Falſe, 
after we have receiv'd the Applacle — the World. - tor 
being 1 in Uprightneſs and T7474. 

That this Pain is render'd more ſenſible by: our re 
Juftancy 3 in quitting the Road we had taken. 

"Philo. As you go on, Crito, you will leave us no 
room for gueſſing. I wou'dadd, that the Glaſſes, or 
apparent Reaſonings, come in very l to the 
Aſſiſtance of thoſe, who cannot Proven: with mel 
to take another Road, 

They 


2 WT * 


. Phan: 


The Phileſopher ow Fre Cheat: as: 

They ſerve to juſtify their Choice, ta perſuade! them 
they are * abs. where the ſhould be; in a word, that 
the Road, NN are travelling, is that ol 1 


rightneſs and Prüch © 311.52 70 * 


There relate only one Cabo _« my Kory 3; 


and ſhould certainly find ſeveral othets in the fame: a 


ble, had I Crito's Penetration. aa, 7 


Crito. Though my Penetration in this Point is 5 2 
| W uncommon, I will not engroſs the whole Honour 
of it to myſelf. Eraſus muſt helpt us 10 cles one 


Difficultx. 1 ragt ez Hier 
If the Iokabitancs of che: gloomy Kingdom eparhior 
thoſe, who wilfully remain in the Falſe, , and in Illuſion; 


what are we to underſtand by the Inhabitants of the 


5 Country of Light? What is that ou, And what 


ſort of People inhabwit? 7! Ln6edgd 2iodt. ai Bag! 
Eraſtus. It is eaſily arty prehended, that the — 
try oppoſite to that of the Falſe, and Alallan:: muſt be 
chat of Truth and Reality, - + J Big! 
Crito. That is not my Queſtion, dear. Erafuss.I. 
weed fain know whether the | Inhabitants: Who. refid e 
175 are in the Body or out of the Body. 
Eraſtus. To clear up that Point, we Gall very. much 


want the Aſſiſtance of the Genius, who conducted the 
African; and I wiſh he was hang d for not asking his 


Governour ſome Queſtions on that Subject. Were we 


to deal in Conjectures, I ſhould ſay, I dale that Coun- 
try, taken in a ſtrict and rigorous Senſe, to be the other 
World; ſince the Idea of pure Light, which is bound- 
ed by nothing, repreſents. ſomething farther, than the 
= moſt advantageous Diſpoſitions which ean be lapped 
in this Life, in regard to Truth. 


0 
4 


However, to take it in a more exenſiveSenſt, it it may 
be ſaid, that as ſoon as the Will enters into Uprightnels, 


it quits the Falſe, and begins to enter into the Element 
of the Tue, or of Truth. The Diſpoſition of thoſe, 
who wilfully remain in the Falſe, is repreſented by the 
State of ſuch as obſtinately remain in the gloomy. Coun- 
try; and that of thoſe, who are making their way 


toward the ne” * e r en the ee 
oo: Q 


- 14S 
. 


6 T Here ab 
ofiiielslas; getting at à diſtance from the: Fulſe, -every 
=_ day give more room to the Paſſage df Light. 
Ces. Hence it may be concluded, that ſuck ag 
walk in the ſmall Paths, ceafe to be bf the Number of 
the Inhabitants of the gloomy Country: hut can they 
be ranked with the Inhabitants of che 1 gdor of 
Light? TE HENS Cod BA 
Eraſtus. The Appellation of Candidates. or F Travel. 
lers toward the Country of Light; wou'd ſuit them 
better than that of Inhabitants; as the latter Title ſig- 
nifies ſomething fix d; which is not properly applied to 
Ferſons in motion. However, as thoſe: Paths are ſup- 
— — Bpory the Perſons are all along more or 
Jeſs Mamas ed, as they are at a greater or leſs Diſtance 
from the Country of Light; thoſe who: have travelled 
fartheſt in thoſe Paths, and thus mak nearer Approaches 
to the Light; may be termed Inhabitants of the Light, 
in compariſon of ſuch as make but ſmall Progreſs in the 
ſaid Paths; be Light, which ſhines on the latter be- 
ing d indirect and weak, that: it may rather be call d 
 #Glimmering than Light, in hinges cron of what tHincs 


— * 


on the former o vi 
"Philo. May not thoſe, ne bat juſt e Hito 


che lietle Paths, and therefore are ſtill near Neighbours 
to the gloomy Kingdom, be conſiderꝰd as belonging to 
it, in the ſame manner as e egpernn 0 
os ht, who are neareſt to it?; 
2" 'Braftus. We muſt diſtinguiſh, dear Philo, in 
to the nearneſs of both to the — Thoſe 
ho have juſt enter'd the little Paths, though very i - 
near the gloomy Kingdom, turn their backs on it, and . 
remove farther and farther from it every ſtep; where- | 
as thoſe, whom we have call'd Inhabitants of the lumi- 
nous Country, inſtead of turning their back on it, direct 
all their ſteps toward it. Hence it is evident, that both 
cravelling one and the ſame Road, though yet at a 
at diſtance one from the other, aim at the ſame end, 
hen thus belong to the ſame Country. 
Philo. The Fable ſeems to ſuppoſe, that hace who 
: walk i in the lictle Paths, may through them go back 
into the deen of the dun Era- 
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Eraſtus. They certainly may, by an Effect of their 
Liberty; and as ſoon as they turn about, they will ceaſe 
to belong to the Kingdom of Light. But it appears, 
according to our Necromancer's Suppoſition, that thoſe: 
who have proceeded far enough in their Journey to be 
pleaſed wich the Light, as their own Element, wou'd 
be far from entertaining any Thought of returning. As 
to thoſe who are ſtill in the Neighbourhood of the gloo- 
my Kingdom, they are ſtil] in danger of feeling ſome 
Inclination of going back again. However, if their 
firſt Reſolution © of leaving that Country was ſtrong, 
the Temptation to return has little or no Effect on; 
them. i OS i Ton pt 77 4164 ibs * 
Crito. You will not gueſs, Eraſtus, what puzzles me 
in regard to the Paths which reach from one Country 
to the other: I wou'd fain find out tbe fixed Point, which 
divides one World from the other; and this is what I 
cannot diſcover. I obſerve, that of all who die in the 
ſame Road, there are hardly two exactly in the ſame 
Place. Some quit this World in the middle of the way: 
others at their firſt ſetting out. Where then is the 
Term of this Lifes? N 
Philo. Another Thing that confounds me, is, to 
know whether thoſe who die at the beginning of their 
Journey, are tranſported in a Moment to the Abodes 
of pure Light; if ſo, they will enjoy a Privilege much 
beyond the others, who do not reach that Country, till 
they have ſuffer'd the Fatigue of a long and trouble- 
ſome Journey. | wg" 1 in 
Eraſtus. You are both thus embaraſſed by confound- 
ing the End of the Road with the End of Life. They are 
very different; ſeveral Perſons meeting with the End of 
Life, at the Beginning of the Road. It follows from 
thence, that they are to travel all the way in the o- 
ther World, which they have not travell'd in this. 
We muſt obſerve, after all, that the Separation of 
| the Soul from the Body makes no Change in the Eſ⸗- 
ſence of the Journey; it is only a Change of Circum- 
| ſtances, in the Form, or in the Equipage of the Traveller; 
Juſt as if a Coach chances — break down on the Road, 


162 Dye World Unmasked; or, 


the Traveller will be obliged ro make the reſt of his 


Journey on foot, 


Crito. He certainly wou'd be obliged to proceed on 


foot; becauſe in a Journey of this kind, no ſecond 


Conveniency can be found to ſupply the Place of the 


firſt. But were it poſſible to be liked in a Moment 


by a ſort of Enchantment, into the Regions of pure 
Light, as Philo ſuppoſes, that wou'd be a ſhorter and 
much more agrecable Way. What think you, Era- 


tn? 
the queſtion is, whether the Eye, as yet indiſpoſed, 


vou'd be able to bear that pure Light, without being 
inſenſibly accuſtomed to it; and whether the Impreſ- 
ſions of ſo penetrating a Light wou'd not be more ſup- 


portable to thoſe who ſhould be thus tranſported, than 
the moſt painful Fatigues of the Journey. We muſt 
conſult the Africans Genius on this Point. 

Philo. I am re „ 

Crito. On what? 

- Philo. I remember e n+ to id us four- 
teen Letters in Tr, which treat of the State of 


the Dead, 
Crito. Right. The good Man may, perhaps, ima 


gine we will diſpenſe with his Engagement. 


Eraſtus. I know you too well tor that; but I have 
not yet been able to lend them you, not having them 
in my hands. It is enough that I give you my Word 
once more, and that you have them as ſoon as I am 


_ Maſter of them. 


- Philo, Will they afford us the Solution, which we 
wou'd ask of the Genius ? 
Eraſtus. Perhaps they may ; and ſome other Parte 


culars. 
Crito. May we not know the Author's Name 2 


Philo. I believe it may probably be Eraſtus. 
Eraſtus. You will ſoon be undeceived on reading them, 
Philo, not to mention the difference of Stile, you will 
find, toward the End, ſome Syllogilms in form, 


which l 
Criu. 


n wor'd indoubmdly:be mocter 4 but eben 


S — 


e 
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Vito. Syllogiſms, Eraſtus! That is ſufficient for 
clearing you of the Charge. You have hitherto given 
them but bad Quarter; and” it is evjdent you ate no 
FC ²·. 8 25 
Philo. I could not have imagined it poſſible for Era- 


ftus to reliſh any Treatiſe, where Syllogiſms are em- 


d. J Sb 2 6 
l 1 Very well. Phil» gives me a good Rub. 
At that rate I ſhould be a Formaliſt, or Pedant, if 
the Form of a Book was capable of diſguſting me. I 
ſhould be as well pleas'd that the ſame Power were aſcri- 


bed to the Binding. „„ Grit Bk 
_ . Philo, Why, ſeriouſly, Eraſtus, a fine Binding gives 


a Book a certain Beauty, and prejudices a Man in its 


favour. - Judge then whether a leſs or more agreeable 


Form is not ſufficient to recommend, or diſcredit it, in- 
dependently of its Contents: © 

Eraſtus. It muſt be acknowledged that there is ſome- 
thing in the Form, that impoſes on the Judgment, and 
that a Man muſt be well advanced in the Element of 
the True, before it has no Influence on him. I do not 
pretend to have made ſo great progreſs, Philo; but in 


| regard to Syllogiſms, the prejudice muſt be too groſs, 


if the Form alone was ſufficient to affright me; and 


| that, without enquiring whether they are employ'd for 
| demonſtrating what is true, or diſguiſing what is falſe, 


Philo. It ſeems a little hard to diſtinguiſh in this 
Caſe ; ſince all Syllogiſms appear deſign'd for oppoſing 
the Falſe, and demonſtrating the Vue. How ſhall we 
{trip them of that borrow'd Shell, or reach the True 


through it? Muſt we here have recourſe to the colour'd 
| Glaſſes? rocks Ld; Das 


Crito. Now you ſpeak of colour'd Glaſſes, or falſe 
Reaſonings; I had juſt now a mind to ask Eraſtus, 


whether he ranks all ſorts of Reaſoning in the ſame 5 


Claſs. | | 


Eraſtus. The very Appellation of falſe Reaſonings 
ſuppoſes ſome may be true or juſt. Thus, for example; 
we have been walking here two Hours and a half: It was 


| Palit Five, when we came from home: Therefore it is 


M2: now 
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now half an Hour after Seven, from all which I con- 
lude it is time to think of Supper. | 

Crito. That is an unanſwerable Argument. 

Philo. I have no Inclination to venture on the Cha- 
racter 151 hats ng rs it be after ES" 
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cairo, Pro, and En AS TVs. 
Cena. | AVE: you wad! the Gazette of thi Day, 
: Eraſtus? 

+ Eraſtus. Not yet; el you know I am a great 
News-Monger, 

Crito. Had I known you curious that,way, I wou'd 
have brought it. 

Eraſtus. Very curious, without doubt. | News is al- 
ways agreeable, were it only to furniſh matter for Con- 
verfation. Is there any thing material to-day ? 

Crilo. The Gazette ſays, that the Scene acted the o- 
ther Day, between Nania, Salome, &c. has made 

| ſome noiſe. That ſeveral Perſons are very defirous of 
| ſeeing; the Letters, or Reveries, which occaſion'd them: 
that Miſs Nerea, being acquainted with ſome ingenious 
Perſons, has ſhewn them the ſaid Reveries ; on Which 
there 1 is a great diverſity of Opinions. | 

Eraſtus. This is material News indeed, May I be 

ſo curious as to aſk where you found this Gazette? 

Crito. In more than one Place, and in Fortunatus's 

hands in particular, who is well acquainted with the 
Matter, and was an Eye-Witneſs of part of what 
paſs'd. He happen'd the other day to be at a Houſe, 
where a Perſon was reading them; Urania and Neres 
were preſent. The firſt of theſe Ladies began with 
cenſuring the mixture of the Serious with the Gaiety of 
Stile. The ſecond directed her Criticiſms againſt ſome 
Faults in the Conſtruction, which betray'd the Au- 
thor's Ignorance ; not to mention his Ignorance of Lo- 


The 
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The Remarks of thoſe two Ladies had not an n equal 
Weight with the whole Company. Some were not diſ- 
pleas'd with the Gaiety of the Stile; they were of opi- 
nion, that was not the leaſt diminution of the Weight of 
the Matter. As to the Faults in the Conſtruction, they 
were eaſily pardon'd.in a Reveur, _ 

Somebody took upon him to obſerve, that the Form 
was to be paſs'd by, and the Subſtance to be conſidered. 
Fortunatus ſeconded him; and added, that it wou'd be 
proper to enquire what could be the Tendency of ſuch 
Principles. The Majority differed from him; that 
wou'd remove all Subject of Diſpute too ſoon; and 
the Whole terminated aur. in the Uprightneſs 
of the Will, and ſincere Obedience to Conſcience: 
Thoſe were Principles which no one wou'd venture to 
attack; it was eaſier to carp at Trifles. The Ladies, 
in particular, were for the latter Game. To put an 
end to the Difference, it was concluded that the Ladies 
| and the Gentlemen of the ſame Taſte, ſhould be allow'd 
to examine the little Niceties; while thoſe of another 
' Taſte, undertook to enquire into the Subſtance of the 
things themſelves. _ | 
Who excepted againſt this Diviſion? The Lakes 
| without doubt. They wou'd not hear of the Propo- 
fal, eſpecially when they found not one of the Gentle- 
| men wou'd venture to engage in their Party. What 
| wou'd have pleas'd them in general, diſpleas'd them in 
particular; they muſt be admitted to the Examination 
or Diſcuſſion of the thingsthemſelyes. _ 
| Here the poor Ræveries were diſſected. The firſt 
{ Queſtion propoſed was, whether the Authority of Con- 

ſcience ought to be raiſed above that of „ Se- 
n Veral thought not; but they were ſoon embaraſſed by 
£ the Sequel of the Reveries : z where it is proved, that if 
| Conſcience is not allow'd the Precedence, it is render'ꝰd 
uſeleſs among Men. 

They then went on to enquire whether Conſcience. is 
any thing or nothing. Not one wou'd venture to give a 
* Voice for the Negative: Not one wou'd paſs for a Per- 
on without A Conſcience. After this, they enquired. 
M 3 whether 
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whether every Man was obliged to obey his Conſcience, 
and here ſeveral of the Company were gravelled. + 

Should they ſay one may be excuſed ſuch Obedience, 
this wou'*d be the ſame as having no Conſcience. Should 

they own that Conſcience ought always to be obey'd, 

this wou'd juſtify the Subſtance and main drift of the 
| Reveries, Here was no room left for Chicanry. | 

This prov'd an ugly Dilemma for the Majority. 

Moſt of the Company declined allowing either; and 
| yet there was na Medium: a Choice muſt be made; 

either the Reveries muſt gain the Cauſe, or it muſt be 

mainrain*'d that Obedience to Conſcience may be dif- 
penſed with. 5 5 

Some declared for the former, and look'd on the lat- 

ter as what could not be maintain'd. They enumera- 

ted the horrid Conſequences which wou'd reſult from 
that Theſis; and appeal'd to their Opponents, whe- 
ther they wou'd have any Dealings with Men of ſuch 

Principles, To this no Reply was made. The Oppo- 

fiction lay more in the Wills, than in the Underſtanding, 

which diſcover*d more than they cared to ſee; and the 

Subject was of too ſimple a nature to admit of Obſcu- 

rity; the common Shift of ſuch as wou'd avoid the 

Blow. Fa Hi 5 

They were now reduced to the Neceſſity of falling on 
the Form again. The little Niceties were once more 
brought on the Carpet: Some revoked the Agreement 
made of ſticking to the Subſtance. What follow'd, 
however, was more diverting, The little Niceties al- 
low'd more room for ſhewing their Wit; beſides, this 

Diſcuſſion did not refer them to the Sentiment of Con- 

ſcience, but rather ſerved for an agreeable Amuſement. 

Thus ended the Diſſection of the Keveries., © 

Eraſtus. A very curious Gazette! 
Crito. Fortunatus told me, this Scene proved as good 
to him as a Sermon. I made no difficulty of believing 
him. It ſhews the ſecret Averſion or Oppoſition of 


the Mind to all that can rectify it. ny 
_ Eraftus, It is eaſy to ſee, this Qppoſition comes mere- 
Ty from a Want of Uprightneſs in the Will; . 1 
| AT TY EY Se nes 
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afraid of every thing that may ſhewrits Falſe, When it 
cannot fall on the Subſtance of Truths, it cavils abour 
the Form, Nothing is ſo induſtrious, or ſo fertile in In- 
ventions, as a falſe Will, for diſguiſing the True from 
one's own View and that of others. It knows how ta 
make uſe of Evaſions and Sophiſms. If it unfortu- 
nately happens to ſtumble on ſome Truths too ſimple 
and immoveable, it begins to ſhuffle the Cards, and 
Chicanry is its laſt ſhift, _ 1 8 
_ Philo. Lou told us, Crito, that you found this Ga- 
zette in more places than one. Who, beſide Fortuna» 
tus, told you this News? Did they all ſpeak of the 
ſame Scene? | : 
Crito. No; there are other Scenes which wou'd be 
too long to relate; I had them from ſome Ladies. Se- 
veral People ſaid, they were ſurprized that Men of 
Parts, like Crito and Philo, ſhould give into ſuch Re- 
veries. _ 5 . ny 
I ask'd the firſt, who made me this Compliment, if 
ſhe had read them. No, ſaid ſhe; but I have heard e- 
nough of them to know their Value. Among the reſt, 
Mr. —— aGentleman of great Learning, was ſaying 
the other day, that this way of Writing was not to his 
Taſte; and beſides, that he did not entertain thoſe 
Notions. 5 „ k 
Another Gentleman, continued ſhe, an Acquaintance _ 
of yours, who paſſes for a Wit, ſaid, there were indeed 
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ſome good things in them; but then there were many 
. as filly. I have had it from others, who are Men of 
is Erudition, that it is very evident the Author is a Re- 
„ver: that the Pieces are a heap of mere empty Words 
K without Senſe, ' Judge now, whether I am not ſuffici- 
; ently inform'd of the Contents of theſe Reveries, and 
have not reaſon to be ſurprized to ſee. Philo and you, 
4 Live into them hand over head. 5 
" Let us wave this Subject, ſaid I, and talk of a thing 
of | that concerns you. You told me the other day, you 


deſign'd to purchaſe a valuable Diamond; I have one 

e. bere chat will pleaſe you, Let me ſee it, ſaid ſhe. 
b There is no neceſſity of that, anſwer'd I; firſt give 
: M 4 8 
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me leave: to blindfold you. Tou are very pleaſant, re- 
plied ſhe, in putting me on making a Purchaſe of that 
Importance without uſing my Eyes. You ſhall form 
a Judgment of it by mine, ſaid I. Hold there, an- 
ſwer'd ſhe; yours are too much prejudiced | in favour 


of what you wou'd diſpoſe of. 


I then aſked her, whether we ſhould ſtand to the 
Judgment of the Gentlemen ſhe had been mentioning. 


Lou do not imagine I will, ſaid ſhe ; they underſtand 


Jewels as little as they do ſowing and ſpinning: Once 
en I beg, I may be allow'd the Uſe of my own 
es. 
1 asked her, 1 he bland this Conduct on 
all Occaſions. What, ſaid ſhe, do you think it reaſon- 
able, I ſhould blindfold myſelf, in order to borrow 
my Neighbour's Eyes? That is the faſhion, replied I; 
and, without going very far, I could produce you an 
Iniance of it. Here I dealt at her, and ſmiled. 
| Tunderfſtand your Unluckineſs, faid ſne; you would 
inſinuate that I have judged of the Revertes by the Eyes 
of others, You are ſomewhat in the right; bits,” in 
hort, I conſider*d them as learned Men, better able to 
judge of them than IJ. Why then, aſked I, do you 


not depend on them for ſetting the value on a Diamond ? 


A pretty Queſtion, anſwer'd the Lady; they have not 
directed their Studies that way; it wou'd be below 


them. Perhaps, replied I, it is not leſs below them to 


ſtudy Reveries. I grant that, ſaid ſhe ; but, after all, 
had the Queſtion turned on what concerned me ſo nick | 


as the Purchaſe of a Diamond, I ſhould not have ſo 


blindly ſubmitted to their Determination. | 

Do you think, ſaid I, it is more allowable to ſubmit 
blindly to the Deciſions of others, in regard to the True 
and the Falſe, and that you run no hazard in judging of 
them by the Sentiments of Men, who may commit a 
thouſand Miſtakes? You diſtruſt my Judgment in the 
Price of 'a Diamond, becauſe you-apprehend I am pre- 
judiced in favour of it. Do you ſuppoſe: Prejudice finds 
no room among the Learhed? I know they value them- 


ſelves on being free from i it. Muſt we take their Word 
Sen + N On 
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on this Occaſion? Are they ſufficiently acquainted with 
the bottom of their own Hearts; to give a diſtinct Ac- 
count of the true Cauſe of their own Judgments? 

That Science is peculiar to Reveries; it is all MRI 
cal and experimental. Very much time is required for 
forming an Adept in it. It is extremely mortify ing to 
Self Love. - 

If, replied ſhe, by the Study of Reveries you under- | 
ſtand the Knowledge of one's ſelf, or a long Study of 
one's own Heart; 1 dare not undertake to aſſure you 
that the Authors, whoſe Opinions J have produced, 
are well verſed in it. Their Studies, perhaps, are of 
a very different kind; they cannot take in ſo many 
things at once. At that rate, anſwer*d I. we ought 
to be content with ask ing their Opinion of things in 
which they are converſant. 

Right, ſaid ſhe; but if I am to take no notice 6f 
what I have heard ſaid concerning the Reveries, I ſhall 
not know what to think, or ſay of them when they are 
mention'd. That is pity, anſwer*dI. Were I in your 
place, I ſhould think and ſpeak of them what a Man 
could think and ſpeak of what he never ſaw. But, 
ſaid ſhe, what if I ſhould find my ſelf incapable/of judg- 
ing of them after I had ſeen them ? Why, then, replied 
I, you ſhould give no judgment of them; but 1 ingenu⸗ 
ouſly confeſs your Incapacity, 

I never acted in this manner, ſaid ſhe; and nothing 
ſeems to me more difficult. The Mind cannot bear to 
remain thus in ſuſpenſe: it loves to declare itſelf by a 
Yes or a No; and has ſtill lefs inclination to let others 
ſee its Incapacity, or want of Judgment. 

We had a good deal more Diſcourſe on Prejudice, 
and the Humour of deciding, which, with ſeveral Per- 
ſons, ſupplies the place of Knowledge. I asked her, 
for inſtance, whether there was any demonſtrative Ar- 
gument in ſaying, with an air of Aſſurance, This is not 
to my Taſte : 1 do not entertain thoſe Notions: There are 
fome good Things in them ;, but abundance of filly ones: 
. are 4 Heap of 1 ard, void of Senſe, It muſt — 

;  own' 


'* it. 
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own'd this is convincing. Here ſhe burſt out into 
Laughter, and left me, aſſuring me it was without ** 


Rancour. 


Eraſtus. I did not expect Gazetres ſo material, 
Philo. I think one Circumſtance in the firſt divert- 


ing 3 viz, that the Ladies, who at firſt gave their O- 


pinion for examining the little Niceties, could not bear 
to be left in poſſeſſion of that Employment in particular. 
Certainly ſome Metamorphoſis was wrought in their 
Taſtes and Ideas. 

_ Eraſtus. Metamorphoſes of that kind are not un- 
common. Men love to conceal themſelves in the 
Croud. Sentiments and Paſſions are introduced N 
them, the bare Names of which would be frightful. 
Reſiſting the Truth, not being able to allow it en- 
trance within us, employing all our Art in diſguiſing 
the True, and varniſhing over the Falſe, as well as in 
rendering Perſons ſuſpected, whoſe Uprightneſs, and 
Sincerity are troubleſome ; this, in plain Terms, is Envy, 
Double Dealing, Artifice, and Malice. Take away the 
Words, the Reality gives no pain; on the contrary, 
it affords more Relief than the contrary Qualities, . 

Crito. Where is the Man who could view himſelf one 
Moment in this Picture? I doubt thoſe who moſt re- 
ſemble it, will not be diſpoſed to know themſelves 


Eraſtus. If the Originals of ſuch a Picture had cou- 
rage enough to own it, they would ſoon ceaſe to be 
like it. But the Endeavours they uſe to conceal it from 
themſelves, ſtrengthen a Doubleneſs of Heart in them, 
which makes them impenetrable to Truth. In pro- 
portion as they ſtifle the Sentiments which it produces 
in the Conſcience, it becomes more eaſy for them t 
reject what may be ofter*d without; I mean, the Teſ⸗ 
timony which Perſons in poſſeſſion of the ſame Truth 
may bear of it. 
Crito. I remember that, among Phils's Objections, 
which gave occaſion to the Reveries, there was one 
which he will now find it difficult to ſolve. | 


_ Philo. — "Fs Crito, I was ſo * 
ant 
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Fant to Conſcience, as to place to its account, not only 
Superſtition and Fanaticiſm, but even the Spirit of Per- 
ſecution. I can now ſay, in the point of View, in which 
I ſee things, that nothing ſeems to me more oppolite. 
Eraſtus. Whence proceeds ſo great a Change in che 
Point of View, Philo? Have the mature Reflections, 
you have made on the Subject, undeceived you?ꝰ 
Philo, I have made no particular Reflection on it 
ſince. The truth is, at the firſt Glance, I ſee now things 
in a very different Light; and perceiye that I formerly 
took Black for White. 

Eraſtus. You poſes however, for a Man of great 
Judgment. 

Philo, And1 pret ded tobe ſo; or rather, was de- 
ſirous of paſſing for och, without appearing to pretend 
to that Character. The Word has an ill ſound; the 
more we pretend to Wit or Judgment, the leſs we can 
bear being told ſo. 

Crito. The Title of judicious | is generally eſteem'd 
in the World. 

Eraſtus. The Reality of it is very valuable; but 1 
doubt whether there are many capable of diſtinguiſhing 
thoſe who are really judicious, from thoſe who have 
only the Appearance of being ſo. | 

Philo, A Man muſt be judicious himſelf, Ws he | 
can determine who is or is not judicious, 

Eraſtus. He muſt be fo in a ſuperiour degree: as in 
every Art, when the Value of a Work is to be deter- 
mined, we chuſe not a {kilful Jowney-wan, but an A- 

dept or Maſter. 15 
Crito. This is practiſed, when Arts are concerned 5 
but it is evident, Men think very differently on the Sub- 
ject in queſtion, The World is full of People, who 
would not pretend to claim the Character of Judicious, 
and yet ſet up for Judges of thoſe who are ſo. _ 
Eraſtus. I would fain ask ſeveral Perſons, who every 
moment pronounce this Man is more judicious than 
that, by what Rule they judge? In ſhort, what is 
meant by being Judiciqus, and what by bang more 


1 or leſs "(pt ”. | 
Phila 
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Philo. It ſeems moſt difficult to ſertl the More and 
the K 

Crito. And yet, every one agnes himſelf capable 
of doing that. Nothing is ſo common as to hear it faid, 
this Author is more judicious than that. 

Eraſtus. On what is the Preference we give one to 
another commonly grounded ? 'Oa a fecret Inclination 
to what pleaſes us moſt, ro what contradicts us leaſt ; 
on our Incereſt or natural Propenſities; not to ſay our 
Prejudices, which are often N the Conſequence of 

them. 

Philo. You here conſider Prejudice as a Conſequence 
of Intereſt and Inclination. I remember you told us, 
not long ago, that there were ſome Perſons, whoſe 
Prejudices have been formed by others, and thus are 
become involuntary. 

Eraſtus. I faid, there are ſome, whoſe /Prejudices 
were become almoſt inſuperable by the diſadvantageous 
Circumftances in which they were placed, Bur it doth 
not thence follow, that all the Prejudices formed in us 
by others, before our Conſent, are always involuntary. 
T hey certainly are ſo at firſt; but they afterwards be- 
come more or leſs voluntary, according as we have 
more or leſs the means of diveſting our ſelves of them. 

Philo. Now I underſtand you, dear Eraſtus. You 
mean that thoſe Prejudices, which at firſt are only the 
reſult of Education, often become, at another time, 
the Effect of Paſſion and Intereft ; becauſe entertain'd 
and ftrengthen'd by them. It is certain, that moſt of 
our Prejuttices would eaſily vaniſh, were they not 
rooted in ſome hidden Intereit. The truth is, Preju- 
dices do not paſs for what they really are with thoſe 
who entertain them, but for ſound Ideas. Intereſt 
paſſes ſtill leſs for Intereſt, unleſs it be for an Intereſt 

in eſtabliſhing Truth, and a Love of ſound Doctrine. 

Eraftus, We may ſay of Prejudices and Intereſt, 
what wejuſt now ſaid of the moſt odious Paſſions, If 
thoſe who entertain them could call them by their pro- 
per Name, they. would thus deprive them of their great- 


eſt F ee! they would not be able to ſubſiſt long, when 
once 
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once unmasked. But Men make their own Chains, by 
beſtowing ſpecious Appellations and fine Colours on 


the Paſſions; and thus diſguiſing them ſo long, and 
conſequently ſtrengthening them, they cannot after- 


wards diſengage themſelves from them 


Crito. It may always be truly ſaid, therefore, that 


if a Man perſiſts in Diſorder, and in the Falſe, it is be- 


cauſe he will not ſee his own Situation: and that Knows 


ing his Situation, is the firſt Step toward quitting fr 


Eraſtus. It may likewiſe be truly ſaid, that ae 


Judgments moſt commonly proceed from the Falſe of 
the Will; whence it. 3 that thoſe who are not 
yet acquainted with the Falſe of their oπ]n Will, and 


conſequently ſtill, remain in it, are not capable of form- 


ing a right Judgment, and ſetting a value on things. 
Crito. If they are not capable of forming a right 
Judg ment, they. cannot be judicious. 


"Philo. Ergo, the firſt Step towards becoming Judi- 


cious, is to know one is not ſo. 


Eraſtus. And, as there are ich 2 yeho dor not 


think chemſelves judicious enough; there are but _ 

few in a condition of becoming ſo. 

Crito. A Man, who ſhould imagine himſelf bore a 

Maſter- Joiner, for example, would not be willing to 

paſs through the Claſſes of Apprentice and Journeyman. 

| Eraſtus. I fear, that many, on: quitting this: Life, 
find themſelves diveſted of the quality of Maſters in the 

Art of ſetting a juſt value on things; and that the Ap- 


prenticeſhip, which they muſt ſerve in the other World, 


will prove harder than it would have been in this. 


Crito. What do you think, Eraſtus, will be the Na- 


ture of ſuch an Apprenticeſhip in the other World? 


. Eraſtus. The Letters, which I have promiſed you, 
concerning the State of the Dead, will explain that 


matter to you better than J can. In the mean time, we 
may form ſome Conjecture of what that Apprenticeſhip 


will be, from the ſmall Beginning: of it which we expe- 


rience here. 
Crito. Do you know that I was eedecronting to find 


out a . way for aui a right Judgment, or 
db 
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becoming ee than that of Uprightneſs of Heart ? 
Methinks that way is too long. I perceive that the 
Heart can become upright only in proportion as it un- 
veils itſelf; and this appears to me very mortifying, 
Self-Love would be erg with a ſhorter and more 
ogtecahie way. 

Eraſtus. Do you not know; Cite chat Men babes 
invented the Art of making it fo? Inſtead of ſtudying 
their own Hearts, taking directions from Conſcience 
concerning the ſecret Motives on which they act, view- 
ing diſtinctly the Pretexts, with which they cover their 
Intentions ; in ſhort, inſtead of examining the Princi- 
ple of their Judgments, and enquiring what makes 
them Jean one way rather than another; inſtead, I fay, 
of this long and mortify ing way, nay # have abricged 
the whole, and made all eaſy, 

In order to acquire a right Judgment, there is no 
tc neceſſity of Practice; Speculation is ſufficient, By 
the former a Man may acquire Uprightneſs of Heart: 
by the latter, that of the Mind. Theſe two Qualities 
have no abſolute dependance one on the other; and, 
© as there are Perſons, who have an upright Heart, 
« without thinking juſtly; ſo, on the other hand, 
c there are ſome, who think juſtly, without Upright- 
neſs of Heart. Ergo, in order to become judicious, 
Ve have nothing to do with Conſcience, or ſtudying 
% the Motions of our Hearts.” 

Crito. This is really the uſual Method of becoming 
judicious,” or acquiring a right Judgment. This way 
of reaſoning would be generally received, was it not a 
little too plainly worded. For who would venture to 
tay, in expreſs Terms, that a Man's Heart may be 

ht, though he doth not think juſtly: and may 
think juſtly, without having an upright Heart? This 
Maxim has ſomewhat grating to the Ear; and ſeveral 
who adopt the Subſtance, would not Dey the Form 
ol it; —. | 

Eraſtus. I know it is not cuſtomary to expref one's 
ſelf fo bluntly; and I rather deſign'd to give you a 
practical "_—_— * a diſtinct and — _ | 

Crio. 
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Crito. Every one, who thinks himſelf bee flat 
ters himſelf at the ſame time, with 


the Preference to either of thoſe Qualities, they cer- 
tainly would, without heſitation, beſtow it on the lat- 


ter. They would even acknowledge themſelves very 


imperfect in regard to Juſtneſs of Thought; but as o 
the Heart, their Uprightneſs is entire. 

Eraſtus. Are we to be ſurprized that they willingly: 
give the preference to Uprightneſs of Heart, in Diſ- 
courſe ? *Tis becauſe they have nothing to do for ac- 
quiring it: they are already poſſeſs'd of it, and with their 
Mind as juſt as their Heart is upright. Thus they pro- 
ceed to perfect their Mind and JUNG, n all 
poſſible Application. 

Crito. It ſeems therefore, dear Eraſtus, that you may 

eraſe out of the Reaſoning, you have made or ſuppoſed, 
that ſhocking Maxim; That Juſtneſs of Thought and' 
Uprightneſs of Heart are ſeparable : and. inſtead of it, 
advance this; That, though Juſtneſs of Thought and 
Uprightneſs of Heart are inſeparable, as a Man is al- 
ready in poſſeſſion of the latter, his Buſineſs is not to 
labour to acquire it; but to endeavour o perfect him- 
ſelf in the former. 

Eraſtus. Certainly this Language i is not ſo harſh as 
the other; and J readily agree to the Exchange. It is 
true, it ſuppoſes the thing in queſtion; but, after all, 
it is a charitable Suppoſition, and there i is no danger on 
tha <5 

Crito. But, would there be node if this Su ppo- 
ſition ſhould be falſe ? 

Eraſtus. All the danger would be, that o n leaving 
this Life, thoſe, who had falſely imagin'd' thmſcives 


upright of Heart, would have no leſs to diſcount" than | 


the Man we mention'd juſt now; or rather, their Caſe 
would be exactly the ſame ; becauſe it is decided, that 
Juſtneſs of Thought and pen of Heart are in- 
ſeparable. 


Philo. This Maxim will certainly paſs for an (eſti | 


dara. one; but not ſo well cltabliſhed that no farther 


Care 


prightneſs of 
Heart; and if Men were obliged, in diſcourſe, to give 
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Care is to be taken or any other Steps to be made, for 
acquir ing Juſtneſs of Thought, than for attaining to 
Uprightneſs of Heart. 

It will be ſaid, the Application or Labour by which 
the Judgment is formed, is one thing; and the Conduct, 

which a Man irt to reform his Heart, another. 
One is ſpeculative, the other practical. 

Eraſtus. This partly comes up to the Reaſoning, 
which I offer'd. This Propoſttion is more ſpecious 
than the Maxim which Crito thought ſhocking, 

Crito. It might be material to enquire into it a little. 

Eraſtus. In the mean while, we had better N 
whether it is not time to decamp. 

Crito. I would not willingly enquire too nicely i into 
Hat Point; perhaps we may find we have not a Mo- 


ment to loſe. However, we have one Expedient for ſet- 


ting our Minds at eaſe; each of us may put his Watch 
back three _m—_ of an Hour; ; and thus we ſhall have 


time before us. ; 2 
. Philo, This i it is to be enden in Ee 


Eraſtus. If you chuſe to reſt in Illuſion, I leave you! 


all the Pleaſure it can give you. 
- Crito. It can afford none, if you will not bear us 


company 3 and I perceive the pleaſure of going with 
will get the better of that of dee e ourſelves, 


I wiſh it was alas ſo. 


DIALOGUE XX. 


Cr1ro, PHiLo, andERASTUS. 


Ould you think I have found, in the Nee 
cromancer's Fable, an Explanation of 


the «+4 cam which we en to be examin'd 200 


Crito. 4 


- Eraftus. Dear Philo, you every day make unex- 
ed Diſcoveries; and I perceive that, in return for 


the Title of Profeſſor of Reveries, which you have con- 
ferr*d on me, I ovght to grant your that of Profeſſor 


* Fables. 


Crito. 


The Philoſ aber bark Char. 177 
Crnu. Leſteem it agreat Honour; and Pb is re- 
corel to reſpect me in that quality. . 

Philo. I will fo, when Mr. Profeſſor has givers. us 
freſh Proofs of his Art. We are ready to hear him. 

Crito. I take it for granted, you will excuſe the pre- 
liminary Diſcourſes uſed in entring on ſuch an Office. 

J have an had time ta e ee, and beſides, 
_ would tire you. ue ods 
To come to the Propoſition; birds undertake 
<«« to examine, by an Example taken from our Fable, 
„it will be proper that the Scholar, who brought it 
on the Carpet, ſhould repeat it. Tu, the firſt; 
What is the Propoſition to be explain'd ary: cod 0 

_ Philo. Whether the Method taken for forming the Mind 
or Fudgment, is different from that employ*d for reform- 
ing the Heart, 091 3? awe”: 

Crito. In the preſent Queſtion, the Heart and the 
„Will are ſynonymous Terms. We ſhall employ: the 
latter, as more proper for explaining things. Telſ me; 
When People undertake to judge of the Diſpoſition 
of a Country, to meaſure with their Eyes in a com- 
parative way, the greater or leſs Extent of tlie Fields, 
Vineyards, Meadows, Gardens, c. in order to 
« perform this well, is not one ack: or Situstion 
e more advantageous than another? 4 AY 
E . 88 
Crito. Let us ſuppoſe. two "Perſons ina he ſame 


0 Deſign ; that one of them is on the level Ground of 


* the ſaid Country, and the other ſtands on a Hill; 
* which of the two Situations is more advantageous? * 

Philo. That of the Top of the Hill. 3 

Crito. In order to Da to go up this Hill, muſt 
** not the Perſon have a wil to do. n 

Philo. Certainl : 

Crito. And ought he ad x likewiſe to > haye 0 one > for 
continuing his Journey?! þ | 

Philo; 15% e,, d d ob 
Crio. . The Will chen mutt be concern through 
the whole Journey. | 
a . Withour doubt. nine al > HITS 
. N 1 " Crite 
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„ enabling the Eyes to diſcern Objects? 


Philo. Toward univerſal Truth. 
ai Philo, « In complying with and obeying all the 


s. World Unnmasked; or, 
Crito. « And are not the O70 all concern'd -u 
cc way? 5 go 8 0 . YT 
Philo. © They $682 71 251 | 
Crito. Can they: diſcover 224 Ae Objeas as 


e diſtinctly at the foot of wre ant, as tosard the top ? 


Po, „ No. By 
Criw. . When the Fern in erh has reach; 
« the Summit of the Hill, are not the Eyes commanded 


= by the Will to turn more or leſs on this or that fide; 


ec to view ſuch and ſuch C byect: leſs or more? 
Nia res. 


*Crito.; . ls it in the r ali Win e bot 


e Who have walk*d only ſome Steps, diſcover all it 
dees enen, 21 who have advanced wander. 
Aeers ofthe ways ©) 


Philo. No. | | 

Crito. What Expedien e Will dre for 
«©; putting the Eyes in a condition of n an 
5 Extent of Country? 

Philo. That of making: the Man walk. 

Crits, ** Do you not thence conclude; has: in pro- 
portion as this Man goes on, he diſcovers a larger 
% Extent of Country; and is thus put in a dae of 

forming a better Judgment of Objedts? ? 

Philo. Without doubt. ö 

Crito. Can you prove that, by any Chrcumſtanc: 
e taken from the Necromancer: Narrative? 

Philo. Becauſe the Light increaſes, as People ad- 
„ vance in the little Paths, en the ng of 
(6 Light. Ap 

Crus. . To leave the Figure at rebllnts.. What i 


t here meant by the Eyes, or eb of ſeeing? 


Pbilo. The Underſtanding. 
Crito. What is meant by the way to be rake, for 


Philo. * The Steps of the e 
Criio. Whither do thoſe Steps tend? 8 


Crito. In what do they conſiſt? 


Dictates 


or 


the 
Ates 


Dictates of Truth, deliver d eiter by e 


Profe [ 


\ 
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« of Conſtience'or that of right Reaſon.” 
 Crito..*+- Will not one; Who takes Conſeicicb and 
« right Reaſon for his nern J licious# ©: 
Pbila , Mery judicious roy of oo n e 
Crit. “ Here then Scene our Pro! 


« poſition ; that only one way is to be taken; and the 


ſame Steps are to be made, for acquiring, at the 
« {ame time, both ee 0 e Name 
hd of Thoug te wore ISIW149G TH L 

Philo. No Objection can be offer d. Fu" Mr. No 


feſſor is duly inſtalled; this Catechiſm i is better with 


preliminary "Diſcourſe, | 9 
1 1 expected Mr. Proſeſſor — N ex- 
amin'd me in my turn; and was ſtudying for an Anſwer. 
Crito. Is it proper that Mr. Frofeſſor wb ogy 
ſhould appear here as a Scholar? 4 
 Ereſtus, Why not. dear Crito? A Man ah" 8 


| Pe in one Seience, and bean ver 5 young! en 


in another. ot Sein 

Crito. I yield, Eraſtus : T endeten that e 
ors in the mechanical Arts, a Man might be 
Profe ſſor in Cloek- mak ing, who would be daremes 
Scholar in the Art of Shoe- making. | 

_ Eraſtus. Nou thence conclude, no Fes th that you 
9 apply to a Shoemaker to know the yalue of 
4: C e174 tte 


Crilo. Neither BEATS 1 apply- 10 a | Clockmaker 0 


know the value of a Shoe, 6 


Philo. Now you talk of Gti a en on things | 
being 1 I recolle& what gave us occaſion. to 
7 on that Subject yeſterday. It was the remem- 
brance of a judicious Objection I had formerly made 
againſt the Authority of Conſcience; I had been civil 
enough to place the Spirit of Perſecution to its account; 
not to mention Superſtition and Fanaticiſm. At pre- 
ſent 1 have a difficulty to perſuade my ſelf it could 
ever come into my head; particularly as to what re- 
h the Spirit of Perſecution. 

9 The different Point of view, in which you 

„ a 
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at-preſent behold; Objects, ſhews you have changed your 4 
Place. The Will has made fome progreſs within you 


taward Fruth. Are you to be ſurprized that your Judg- 
ment is corrected by Truth, in proportion to the Re- 
formation carried on in your Will by the ſame Truth? 


Yourown Experience is a — Confirmation of what | 


Mr. Profeſſor has been ſaying. - 
Crito. It is not leſs ſo of Sho Eraftas od 
to us the other day, concerning the Diſtinction and 


Relation between Conſcience and right 7 us 


«Philo. I hardly rememberit.; 

Crito. The Subſtance of it was, T; bat the B 565 of 
Conſcience i in Man is to endeavour to make bim upright \ in 
order to perform that, it renders him ſenſible of his Falſe, 
and makes him perceive the Falſe of bis "ORE _ it lets 
him'fez:the Falſe of bis Ideas. © © 

Philo. Now have it; and, nber going very far 


for an Inſtance, I find one in what has befallen my ſelf, 


When magnified in my Imagination the pernicious 
Effects reſulting from obeying Conſcience, the Falſ.e of 
my Will was the Spring, that put Reaſoning and Ima- 


gina tion into motion, in order to give me an indifferent 


Opinion of a Method, which it was unwilling to pur - 


ſue. The Queen * had obtained the Votes of her Par- 


liament, and then the Parliament demonſtrated, by 
their Council, what ſhe wiſned to be perſuaded of. 

Eraſtus. It is certain that the Will has Council well 
formed to ics Humour. Paſſion, Intereſt, Imagination 
and Prejudice may be conſider'd as Chamber - Council, 
ho furniſn Reaſoning, the pleading Council, with 
Notes. This Council, provided with ſo many Pieces, 
cannot fail of perſuading her Lady ſhip, the Will, or 
rs of making her believe ſhe is perſuaded. 

Cruso. Our Necromancer, without doubt, deſigned 
to expreſs thoſe different Advocates or their Memoir, 
bet the different Colours of the: Glaſſes, 

Eraſtus. That may be; and when he tells us that 
mot ef the Manufacturers of the Country are employ'd 
in making thoſe SAITO there i A ſomeriing 
real in What he fays. 0 4594-48 | Criio. 
2 See the Eighteenth bunt 


0. 
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Crito. Without leaving Europe, it appears that this 


Man is univerſal. It is not rank d among the 


mechanical Arts; it is ſo highly dignified, - that even 


Princes take a pride in making ſuch Glaſſes. All, Who 
have any degree of Superiority over others, think they 
have a right to furniſn their Inferiours wich N 
of their own' making. RI, 

_ Purſuant to this Right, Princes an Mag — re- 
quire their Subjects to take them in Civil — Political 
Affairs, and ſometimes even in what regards Religion. 


Prelates and all Eccleſiaſtics in general * the Laity | 


to deal with them for this ſort of Gods. 


Hence it is eaſy to gueſs that Maſters, Preceptors, 
Sc. furniſh. their , Diſciples or Scholars with them. 
The ſame may be ſaid of Parents in regard to their 
Children; in | Val all, who have any aſcendant over o- 


thers, may oblige them to take Glaſſes of their making. 


Eraſtus. Among the Qualities proper for giving an 
aſcendant, Wealth and Titles of Honour are not the 
leaſt conſiderable. Is a Man in a condition of advan- 
cing the Fortune of others, his Glaſſes immediately 
come into vogue ; he feaſons juſtly. He approves of 
a new Book, every one is for buying it, MEW l | 


| what it contains. "37 7 


- Crito, The ſame Effect produced by a kat Repu- 


tation for Learning; but, after all, Wealth, Titles 


and Reputation have an aſcendant over the generality: | 
of Mankind, only by their relation to n Chamber 


Comal, or the Notes prepared by them. p 176097 


- Prejudice produces a piece on the nab Heats 


tion of ſome great Man: Jatereſt produces ſeveral on 
the Advantages which may accrue from his Approba- 


tion: Imagination is a kind of Microſcope for ſhewing 
all his fine Qualities ; and the Paſſions are Sage 


Aae by the unanimous Votes of the other Counſe 


Bur, all things rightly cation It will appear that 


| this Gentleman, ſo famous for his Merit, his Rank, 
his Wealth, his great Genius, &c. was miſtaken when 


he! imagined he bad an aſcendant over the Minds of his 
1 Neigh⸗ 
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Neighbours: his Merit was no more than a © I 
for putting in play the Paſfions, er and Self rin. 
__ of his Admirers. 

_ ++ Eraſtus. Could not the amc uno b the MAT 
fide of the Medal, according to the Turn given by 
Mr. Intereſt, firſt Chamber- Counci ? | 

Crito. Nothing more eaſy. Suppoſing the ſume Per- 
fon an Antagoniſt, N immediately draws up a 
Memorial, ſetting forth that People of Merit are diſa- 
buſed in regard to their eſteem for bim. Tmagination, 
in quality of a Microfcope, places to view Favlts, ſo 
much more conſiderable as they were before impercep- 
tible. Intereſt and the Paſſions unite in eompoſing 
Pieces of the utmoſt force; which will admit of no 
Anſwer, The pleading Cbunſellour has nothing to do 
but to work thetn up, and give them a new. luſtre with 
his Rhetoric and Eloquence. 

Eraſtus. At that rate, would not the. Rams Perſon 
appear on one ſide of the Medal in the form of a Hero, 
and on the other in that of a Devil? 

Pbilo. 1 ere that newrel Per wos Sho ſhould 
know that Man only by theſe oppoſite Repreſentations, 
would be very ht puzzled to mes which o the 
two was molt like him. 

Criio. I farther imagine that neutral Per all appoling 
chem? judicious; would not undertake to determine 
which Piece came neareſt to an Original, unknown to 
them. They might indeed form a Judgment on the 
report of , but then they ought to be well aſ- 
ſured that none of the Counſellours is s coricern'd i in the 
Affair. Even ſuppoſing thoſe, with whom they deal, 
too honeſt to reqeive Pieces drawn up by Inlereſt and 

the 'Paſſions, would they be guarded againſt taking 
thoſe compoſed by Prejudice ? 

Eraſtus. Honeſt Men of that turn of wind are as 
ſcarce and valuable as the neutral People, who are to 
diſtinguiſn them. Rather let us ſay, that Men of this 
ſort are the only Perſons capable of being truly neutral. 
Could the Heart be laid open, we ſhould fee that 
Men incline to one or the other ſide, only by their Af- 


finity 


. 


8 


— 


gard to the ſecret Springs, which the Paſſions or Pre- 
fudice may put into motion. How many Men, in gene. 


lies, they are to be rank*di in another Claſs; and it is eaſy 


lue; trueNewtrality bow, * to have an infinity of degrees: 
the moſt real is that which 


and the ſame Jealouſy, frequently appearing in the _ 


The Philoſopher 
finity to thoſe ſeveral Counſellours, anche a morials 
they receive from them. Even good-Mep are not r- 
empt from this Frailty in a certain degree; and if th 
are leſs ſubject to it than the generality of Mankind, 
it is only becauſe they are better arquainted with Wem 
ſelves in that Point, or ha ve a greater: Diffidence in re- 


ral, pretend to a Neutrality; ho have not the Shadow 
e non 7, 3 SHES 0 

Philo. Methinks the: lass ot Nur vught 10 ſup⸗ 
poſe thar of Uprig :htneſs; 5 n 1475 3.1 Ws 


o, 


" Eraſtus'\ It's perhaps wen miclf in- the molt 
7 eminent Ag ree” 


of an entire and univerfal Neu- 
tality,' 8408 to be found among Men, as the 
Phenix in its kind; for as to certain particular Neuirali- 


to meet with ſome of that kind in certain Caſes, 'whiere 
the Memorials of the CounfeHours could not be admit. 
ted. Not to ſpeak of this ſort, which is of no great va: 


its Apprenticeſhip is 
makes us moſt ſenſible of the difficulty of attaining it. 
Philo. Neutrality is not leſs eſteem'd in the World 
than the quality of judicious, I ſhould imagine, that, 
taking the matter right, one is not very different from 
the other. 
Eraſtus. The ſeveral Wa 8 to whatereris 200d 
and beautiful, are univerſally eſteemed. - 
Never any Man pretended to — Good a> 
ſuch, nor approve of Evil, as Evil. We are induced 
to reject Good, and receive Evil, anly by the different 
Colours, with which each of them is diſguiſed. / 
But while Men openly” reject the Reality of God. 
they preſerve the Name of it with the utmoſt Jealouſy; 


rs Parties, has given being to Wars of all kinds. 
Some have been carried on, under pretence of Main- 
taining Truth: others under that of doing Juſtice; 
and Right has * been on both ſides. In à word, 
N 4 from 
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from the greateſt States down to the moſt diminutive, 
that is, each private Family, Diviſion has been juſtified 
by the ſpecious Names of Tulb, Equity, Rigbt, &c. 
Words well worth preſer ing 219! on, 
And as Men of Penetration have been very fenſible 
that in orderito diſtinguiſh what is juſt, tight; equita- 
ble, He a Perſon ought to be judicious; they have ex- 
pPreſs d all the Eſteem er e e it de- 
ſerves; every one re proaching ihis Adverſaries with not 
being able to diſtinguiſh the True, the: Rights! Ge: Juſt, 
&c.' becauſe they are'notyudidonus. 1:11) 
And, as others, ſtill more penetrating, BK 7 
vered thiat t is ĩimpoſſiole to be judicious without being 
Neiſiens Neutrality has been :canonized, Every one 
vahues himſelf on thatdiſpolitian  andatithefame time 
charges all of the oppoſite Party wich being ſtrangers toit. 
In ſhort, when Terms only are in queſtion, Men are 
paſſionately fond of the ue, the Fu, the Equitable, 
Do nat tell them of Perſons who are; prcjagiced, obſti- 
nate; partial; Sc. Inu order ith) yrs. ugdiciols, ay 
they; a Man muſh be perfectly Neuler. eee 
i men; but the reality not ſo 11 2100 £21; 
Phils; I ſhould think real Neutrality can; never ike 
place while Intereſt has a Voice in the Judgments, we 
form; becauſe Neutrality is the ſame as the Equilibrium; 
and:timflighteſt Intereſt wou'd he able to turn che Scale. 
Eraſtus. Judge therefore, dear Philo, how far we 
have to travel in the Knowledge of outſelves, before 
we can be in a condition to judge tightly, or give 
Things their juſt Value; ſince all right Judgment is 
founded on Neutrality or an Equilibrium, and: this Egui- 
librium is formed only in proportion as the Heart is 
we an' d ftom the Paſſions and all private Intereſt. 
Cyxilbo At that rate, / regs will pretend! tobe perfect) 
Neutin | Nor Crilo. 
Eraſtus. Some time 280. Phil wou'd bot have fled 
of applying that Character to Eraſtus. 26 on 
Fhbilo. I ſhould be very cautious of ien it now. 
1 have ſuffer d too much on the like Occafions. Be- 


55 2 to tel] you the 11 cannot be ſo generous 
V1, | as 
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as JL once was; in beſtow ing Perfect ions or hexoical Qua- 


lities. I then gave them away, without any trouble 
to myſelf; at preſent I ſnould be *pPrehenGive: of Wer | 


ring Truth by my Liberality. 10 giedi 159 
Eraſtus. You make me a Compliment, which wou” 


not go down, with all the Non. Where wou'd be the 


danger, Philo, in your beſto Wing bo” ſome Quali- 
ties which I have not, at the Expence of Truth? 


Phils. You will obliga me to ſpcnk, Eraftis. But, 
to let you ſee, I have not ſo ſoon forgot my Leſſon, 1 


anſwer, that it would be dangerous bach for you And 5 


is me. A word to the wiſe. /. e. 
Erastus. This comes of not rightly underſtandig 
one's own Intereſt. I have given you Leſſons, which y 


turn againſt me, by eſteeming me leſs than you u' d 


otherwiſe have done. Were it not for that, you wou 4 


have given me ſome Qualities, which 1 muſt now be 


content to want. Tou wo d have made me ae | 


and conſequently entirely Neuster. 201 705 


It is true; after you had beſtowꝰd that Quality, on 


| me, it wou'd have been in your power to diveſt. me of 
it again; 310. ſhould have. lain at at vor mercy in that 52 


* n 


point; but, in the mean time, 1 ſhould have been in 
pofleſſion of ſomethingg. ce 
- Philo... That is ſufficient for ſetting a Values on the ad- 
vantageous Opinion. others may entertain of us 
| Crito, You may ſay what you pleaſe, Philo and 
as much a Lawyer as you are, you. will make no great 
progreſs in diſabuſing Men in that, point. They are 
reſolved to paſs for Perſons of Merit, for Petſons of an 
upright, Heart, and a juſt way of Thigking. Whether 
7 are Toni ſo or no, is 7 the. e It is al- 


1 


l *Tis: pity I did not learn this 1180 8 BENE 5 
you wou'd then have had more adyantageous Notions 
of me. I ought indeed to have-endeayour'd to deſerve 


them. | Hot what Art is here underſtood ? What 1 


wou 'd 


06; 
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eee is, perhaps, a compend ious Art, cal 
culated for ſaving me much trouble. It wou'd be 


Worth while to be acquainted with it: But we will 9 


an the n 150 it for tomorrow. ur Sol 


r Ae 1 2 s $4 _ * 4 
# £30 4 * 3 N. a SEM $7; * © 144 Y3w4 


5 DIALOGUE. 


4 


A 8 Cnato, pn 110 and Enasrvs.. 8 

AO. gel c 300 d 2 
| Eras 1 UL Ce be phaſed: to tell us, win 

is the Art, by Which a Man may en- 
Deavour to merit the good Repatition, he has already 
| Fequired, without deſerving it. 

Cyito. Before I pretend to inſtruct you in that: Art, 1 
doght to be well verſed in it myſelf; and as 1 bor: 
Tow'd what 1 faid of it yeſterday from a certain Perſon, 
I chougbt I ought to have recourſe to the fame Author 
for the Explication. - With that View, I went to him 

early this Morning ; and the Converſation turn'd of it- 
ſelf on the Point in queſtion. He repeated his former 
Arguments; I at preſent wave the Repetition of them. 
T begg*d of him to explain what he meant by thoſe 
words, Endeavouring io merit the good Reputation, one 


4 
EX. 
a 


bad already acquired, without deſerving it. He told me, 


it was Nay of n to acquire UStohtneh' of Heart and 
4 juſt Way of Thinking. I then'aſked him, whether he 
Jook*'d on thi as the Work of a few days? Whereupon 
Se replied, that, on theconrary,” he was of opinion i 
vou d require much Time. 

The Man in queſtion, then, ſaid T, will find it a 1a 
lotions Task to meritthe Reputation, which he has ac- 
quired without deſerving it; or, to ſpeak more proper- 
1y, which he has uſurped ; for all unjuſt Poſſeſſions are 
really fo many Ufurpations. He did not diſagree 
with me. 


Thereupon I asked bim, whether this leaſt Degree of 


Uprightneſs doth not require us to reſtore what we pol- 
Neſs unjuſtly. ' A pleaſant Queſtion? ſaid he, That is 


the 21 ſtep towards ir. Which, continued I, ee 
on 


I obſerved 
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kon'd the greater Gard in the World; the Reputation 
of Integrity and Judgment, or the Poſſeſſion of ſome 
hundreds of Piftoles? Can any Man make the Compa- 
riſon? ſaid he. None but thoſe, why are Slaves ro Ava- 
rice; ate capable of giving the Piſtoles the Preference. _ 

Would you not, replied I, lock on a Man, who 


ſhould unjuſtly poſſeſs an hundred Loms-d*Or's, and re- 


faſe to make reſtfrutioh, as one void. of Uprightneſs? 


ought he to be called, who ſhould unfoſtly poſſeſs 


- #% 


the Reputation of an uptight and judicious Man, sch 


1s that a Queſtion? fald he.” Flow then, aſked I,” 


out being willing to part with it? Would you ſtile him 
; {ESE NY 


juſt, or unjuſt? Unjuſt, replied ble 
Is Tnjuſtice a Good, or an Evil? fald I. He readi- 
jy pronounced ican Evil. Is not what is 48 Evil, hurt. 
ful? replied I. Very hurtful, continued he. 
- Agree with me then, anſwer'd I, that a good Repu- 


tation, unjuſtly acquired, may be hurtfüf; and that if 


we are obliged to endeavour to deferye it, we ought to 


begin with, as much a8 in us lies, thoſe whom 'we may 
have deceiv'd by falſe Appearance. 


* 


"Here my Gentleman had nothing to anſwer; and 


* 


ot 
T 


was obliged to own that a Reputation, eſtabliſhed on the 


Falſe,cou*d not be good. However, to have ſomething to 
fay, he added, that ſeveral wou'd not underſtand : how 


to goto work in this Affair of diſabüling the Public ;” 


they wou'd enquire whether they were to make Procla- 
f ne ens, , , 177 ERNESTT 


mation, c. 


to him, that this ObjeEtion carried us a lit. 
| tle out of the queſtion; Which was, Whether a Repu- 


tation eſtabliſd' d on the Falſe, ougbt to be conſider d᷑ as 4 


Good or not? The Buſineſs at preſent is rather to know 


what we are to think, than what we are to do. But as 


a different way of Thinking, muſt neceffarily have an 
Influence over the Conduct, it is natural that the Lan- 


guage ſhould ſavour of it; and that a Man, for exam- 
ple, whoſe Maxims have impofed on others, ſhould 
RB hh.” 4 et rage i 


 Uprightneſs produces a Love for Truth, As ſocn a8 4 


Man loves Truth, he loves it both in regard to himſelf and 


2 bis 
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his Neighbour and. i 15: thereby: obliged to Aſabuſs him 
of all the Falſe he may have occaff Toned in his Ideas, and 
even in his Conduct. Here we were Interrupted, and 
the Diſcourle endet. 

Eraſtus. I hate thoſe Impertinents, N methinkks 
you were going on finely. There is hardly any Subject 
on which Men commit more miſtakes, than that of Re- 
putation, well or ill acquired; ; 51. it be grounded 
on the Falſe, it is ſtill good in their Opinion. They do 
not obſerve that they thus call an 4 Thing a Good, 
becauſe they are Unacquainted with the cloſe relation be- 
tween the Falſe and the Una. as eye between Up T 
rightneſs and Truth, . | 

.Crito. Here is a 3 to be =. Reprcach a 
Man with-confidering an unjuſt Thing as a Good, he 
will deny the Charge with ſome indignation. Give the 
Affair another turn, and ask him whether he doth not 
ſeek to be eſteem'd more than he deſeryes, he will own. 
he does; for Men do not comprehend that what- 
ever is founded on the Falſe is unjuſt, and that whatever 

is unjuſt derives its Origin from the Falſe. | + | 
Philo, I ſhould like to ſee that Theſis explain'd; that 
is a Task for a Profe ſſor. | 
Cribs. Do you direct your . to Crito 2. 1 beg 
you will be pleaſed to remember he is only Profeſſor 
of Fables; and that a Theſis of this nature ought to 
fall under the Cognizance of Mr. Profeſſor of Reæveries. 
It was to him I propofed it; and I muſt confeſs I deſerve 
to. be laughed at for ſtarting a Theſis, which I am in- 
capable of explaining thoroughly. | 
Eraſtus. No doubt,. you ſend the Ball back to me. 
Take notice that it is not the buſineſs of a Reveur, 
gravely to undertake the Explanation of a Propoſition. 
Shoulc he attempt that Taſk, he wou'd acquit himſelf 
of it much like oa Aſs with the Doctor's Cap. 
Crito. I think, however, that this . ſometimes 
manages a Subject pretty well. 
Eraſtus. If fo, it is certainly by chance. He never 

learnt the Art of Reaſoning: he is a Stranger to all Me- 
thod; and it is not without reaſon chat he is accuſed 
of being no Logician, 0 * Philo, 
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Philo. You are one, however, Eraſtus; juſt as thi 
who have never learnt to fence, know how to uſe their 
Swords on occaſion.” Methinks, though you have not 
learnt the Art of Reaſoning, you be. ror og how to 
handle an Argument. . 

Eraſtus. Do you think, Philo," ay Aramis; 
when taken to W074 and reduced to Form, are always 
the moſt juſt? I do not offer them as ſuch. I adviſe 

to be on your guard. I perceive this Compliment 
doth not hit your Taſte; and that you would alk me 
where ſomething of Certainty may be found. 

- Philo, Lou enter into my Thoughts, Eraftus; P A 
— ſome, who, on hearing you talk in this manner, 
ou'd believe you in great danger of falling into an Er 
ſehen Tf, ſay they, you are not aſſured that your beſt 
Arguments are free from Miſtakes, how can you be 
certain of in diſcover d _ Fred by ſuch Oe 
ments? 

Eraſtus. This Went de A | people Queſtion, did 1 
make chat uſe of Reaſoning which they imagine. I 
ſhould call this, putting the Cart before the Horſe. In 
natural Things, we reaſon on what we ſee and perceive; 
but do not fee or . P the N of Men 
amen ee 9 

Thus, for example, the bare Senſe of Scelling in 
forms me, there are Pinks and Tuberoſes in this Par- 
terre. I ſee them at one glance of the Eye. I then 
reaſon on what 1 ſee and ſmell; thence I judge of their 
different Qualities, of the Seaſon when they were plan- 
ted, of the Manner in which they have been cultivated; 
and how long they may continue. - noni 

In the ſame manner I reaſon,” when I ede er a 
Truth, of which an Attention to right Reaſon has gi- 
ven me a glimpſe ;* not with a View of determining 
1 1 concerning the Dictates of right Rea- 

on!! | 

Hence it is eaſy to diſcover the keene betten 
Reaſoning and right Reaſon. Right Reaſon ought 
to be the Principle of Rraſoning; but Reaſoning can 
e the Principle of right Reaſon : becauſe to make 


an 


12 
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an bas juſt, it muſt be eſtabliſhed on 4 * 
Rule, without which it never will he right. If ſo, all. 
Reaſoning, independant of the ſame Rale is falſe, If 
it is falſe, how can it lead to what is true, e MA; 
Principle to right Reaſon ? | 

_-Philo, May it not be ſaid that the multirude of. con- 
trary Arguments, with which the World is over - run, 

comes from the ſame Source? Men haye undertaken to 

make their way to right Reaſon by arguing, inſtead of 
tak ing right. a Jar the "ELUNE: of their Argo: 
ments. | 1 een 

Hence it 1 that, in pat ro Parties, thoſe who are 
4 dextrous in the. Art of Reaſoning, have only made 
the Diviſion wider; every one chuſes {ame particular 
way of Reaſoning, for his Principle, whigh ſerves 484 
fr to an Infinity of others. 

Eruſtus. At the ſame time, every one pretends — 
right Reaſon is the only Principle of his Reaſoning; 
this is evident from Experience. What is One, cannot 
qccaſion Diviſion: but what is One, i is Simple ; and right 
Reaſon is but little known in its Simplicity, which is 
the Eſſence of it; and by that alone it is invariably 
right, and exempt from all Contrariety and Miſtakes, 
In a word, ſhould it ceaſe to be ple; it e no 
longer be right Reaſon. 

Philo. And that, if I am not. miſtaken, becauſe pri- 
mitive Truth is imple, and right Renten is only a Ray 

or Ema nation of that Truth, + ... 

Crito. If right Reaſon is ſimple, it is univerſal „ il 
univerſal, all Men ought to have a right or be in a con- 
dition to conſult it. 1 

Eraſtus. All Men have a right to conſult — 5 — 
; but very few have the Diſpoſitions requiſite for ſo 
loing. Neutrality or an Equilibrium is the Baſis, of it: 
his Equilibrium is formed only by the Uprightnefs of 
the Will, a freedom from Paſſion and Prejudice which 
turn'd the Scale on their ſide. © _. 

\ Before the Will can be free ** the Paſſions, and Pre- 
judices to which it. is a flave, it mult feel the Power they 


have over it. In order to e that, it muſt allo 
| Con- 


Waile is the firſt | ep the Will 3 Try 0 
it chus enters the beginning of the Eguilihrium; and 
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Conſcience to ſpeak, to eee, and 
lay open im mot ſecret Intentions. 4A 810 1014 99 
This is the Buſineſs of Cosſaienbe, * MEE ar 


Faiſnof the Will only by ſhewing it; and the Wilkbed = 
ight 8 bo; far as it: conſents to deuten = 


comes upri 


Ss LES 


though that cannot be:complete ſo long as Prejudice 


and Paſſion ſubfiſt, it takes place, in ſome degree, 
when the Will e er mne and refuſes W: 


liſten to them. | 231 
This beginning of an Equilibriam: Exiablas. 3 0 


ſome meaſare, to hear the Dictates of right Reaſon; and 


the Language of right Reaſon, takes place in propor- 


tion, as that of A ene Intereſt and nn os | 


round; . <5 
S When the tina; is ever for lirtle liken'd: 6; in its 
Diffuſion and Mulriplicity, produces à Noiſe and an 
Emotion, which fills the whole Capacity of the Under- 
ſtanding ; ſo that it can no longer diſtinguiſn the ſim- 
ple Language of right Reaſon. If we pretend to form 
an Argument, while in ſuch a Diſpoſition, it will be 


raiſed on the Language of Paſſion, Prejudice or Self- 


Intereſt; and how een ſoever it "my 1 it 
can never be juſt. 


The Gene i is eaſy; 3 eee e e is mine E 


or leſs juſt, as the Will is more or leſs upright. 


Crito. It may likewiſe be concluded, that, before a 


Man can reaſon juſtly, he muſt be willing to be thorough- 
ly acquainted with his moſt ſecret Intentions, and ans 
moſt hidden Springs of the Judgments! he forms. 
Eruſtus. And what can penetrate through ſo r 
C Shall it be Reaſoning? But they are made by 
Reaſoning itſelf, with the Colours it gives to Illuſion. 


We have already ſeen that Reaſon can be juſt only in 


Proportion as the Doublings of the "Oy are ee 
ed. babe ſhall we reconcile this? 0s . 
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bak Ps an abb whether the Diſcovery of our moſt 
| ſecret Intentions is to be effected by a juſt, or by a falſe 
way of Reaſoning. It will be replied, that this muſt 
be performed by Juſt Reaſoning. But, then, how.can 


it be juſt, if a Man is unacquainted with the ſecret 


Springs that may form it; or with the Pretexts, drawn 
over his Intentions, in order to dreſs them up in 
line Colours? At that rate, it muſt be ſaid that Rea- 
foning ought to be juſt, before it can poſſibly be ſo. 

Philo. This is an Explanation of what was ſaid in the 
I rs on Conſcience, coneerning the Authority it 
eng bro be: allow*d over Reaſoning; and ſhews that 


that Authority doth not aboliſh the due: wo of Rea- | 


ſoning. much leſs that of right Reaſon 
Cruso. Might not this: likewiſe — 19 the 8 
almoſt univerſally receiv'd in the World? I ſpeak of 


the different Manners in which Men reaſon, . there 


own Intereſt is not concerned, and where Prejudice 
and Intereſt may have ſome ſhare. In this point, thoſe 
who are beſt verſed in the Art of exact Reaſoning,” dif- 
fer ſo much from themſelves, that one cannot nn 


yas he" at it. 


„Haus, This indeed is the Knor of the Queſtion. -It 


cannot be denied that Men of a certain Genius com- 
monly reaſon juſtly, where they are neuter. In a 
Point of Law, for example, they will be ſufficiently 
capable of diſtinguiſhing what is juſt from what is un- 
juſt. So likewiſe in natural things, particularly in 
what we call Mathematica! Waun abey reaſon very 


juſtly. 


ſions are intereſted, and in every thing proper for gully 


tying or unveiling them. 
Here Religion comes in, which concerns the the 


World. But where ſhall we find Men truly neuter in 
regard to Religion. I know not whether there is any 
Caſe where Neutrality is harder to met with, 15 

Philo. Men are indeed concerned on a abies Con- 
ſiderations to look at Religion in a certain Point of 


View, Every one ſces what he has a mind to (ce, mm 


But + Caſe "IN different, beten cheir Paſ: | 


3 a SQ * +: —— * 
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he doth not miſtruſt the . which may 
determine bis Judgment. e 31959279 enen 

Exaſtus. Thoſe ſecret Principles," thoſe fine: Springs, 
which put the whole Machine into Motion, without 
perceived, cannot be diſcovered, Deine ſim- 
ple Language of Conſcience. ned 
This active Language, without entring i into. Particu- 
lars, makes a Man ſenſible how falſe the Motives are, 
on which he pretends to proceed. Were it allow'd to 
g farther; it wou d, on particular Occaſions, let him 
foe what makes him ĩneline more to one fide than to anos 
ther. It wou'd plainly ſhew the real Bottom of the In- 
tention, of that pretended good Intention, which is no 
more than a Provexr, with which che true Intention 18 
diſguiſed: 2?918019 vic hifi gofb err vcd Reum nb) 
| * Crito. Me do not led g too deep in ſüch Enqui- 
ries. The moſt penetrating Underſtanding” is here quite 
blind; ſo that ĩt muſt be onꝰd that Penetration is not 
K employ'd: in theſe Points. Let it be uſed? without, as 
much as vou pleaſe, in the moſt difficult Sciences; the 
Kucwiege of What paſſes" in the inmoſt Receſſes of 
| Men' s own Hearts, is of leſs importance. Dab e 
| "Philo Or rather, it wou'd give them too Auch 
Mortifestioh they wou'd not purthacs the N 
of being judicious ſo dearhyy ei ile 21; : H10V0 g 
Eraſtus. Teu fare miſtaken, : Pbilo. They are ab 
in the Huniur of quitting; that Character; and though. 
they do not deſerve it on e _—_ may on ſevera al 
| other accounts. ier Fi | 
| © Crito, Youknean;' "Eraftingi that they may be very 
- WW judicious in every thing, which: doth nor fall mri Ths 
: Cognizance of 'Conſcience.” 
i Eraſtus. If you pleaſe, Crit, you may ** And! in 
ic every thing, where they are not intereſted either direct 
0 y or indirectly. I here ſpeak of thoſe whom you ſup- 
I poſe always without themſelves,” and conſequently but 
[little attentive to che ſecrer Springs which determine 
n- WW their Actions. ; „ 
of It is no ed. matter to compithand that Perſons of 
en this ſort, having no good Information of what paſſes 
he O within 


— 


* 
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within themſelves, cannot diſtinguiſh the dane of 
Paſſion or Intereſt from that of right Reaſon. In all o- 
ther reſpects they may be allow'd the Title of Judicious ; ; 
and there are few People who are not leſs or more ſo in 
their reſpective Profeſiinns, when they np to 
them ſeriouſly. 

Philo. For the ſame Reaſon, if Men applied. them- 
ſelves heartily to the Study of what paſſes within them- 
ſelves; they wou'd ſoon become judicious in thoſe 
things which fall under the Cognizance of Conſcience, 
8 ery ching in n en Religion. 1 1s con- 
cern' 
| — You go on a great pace, dear Phils... In o or- | 

Fe to be judicious, wherever Religion is concert d, 2 
Man muſt have made a conſiderable Progreſs in the Stu - 
dy of himſelf, in that Uprightneſs and Diſintereſtedneſs, 
vyhieh form the Equilibrium, and without which he can 
be judicious only in a narrow and limited manner: There 
is an extreme diſtance from the firſt Degree of the Equi 
librium, to that entire Equilibrium, by which a Man i 
enabled to diſtinguiſh the ue from the Falſe in all re 
Wade and ſet a juſt Value on every ching | 

Philo. Lou ſee, Eraſtus, that I reaſon like a young 
Schalar,whois not thoroughly acquainted withthe Nature 
of a Work: the Buſineſs is ſoon done in his Imagination, 
T-underſtand that, with a beginning of:;Uprightneſs, : 
Man may be judicious enough for himſelf to diſeern by) 
the Sentiment of Conſcience, and an Attention to right t 
Reaſon, the 7uſt and the True in relation to himſelf, 2 
and what he ought to admit or reject. But how far b 
it from this point to that diſtinẽt — univerſal View, 
which can only be the Effect of an entire Equilibrium. 
On that foot, the poor young Scholar, Eraſtu;,will have 
much Work cut out, before he reaches it. 

Eraſtus. Let us ſhake Hands on that Article, Phils 
and though you have been pleaſed to honour me vit 
the Character of Profeſſor of Reveries, I own myſel 
ſtill a young e in e he to the Diſpoſition 1 


NT _ X 
| Crili. 
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Cr nto. It is not e 1 Ae ye been temp- 
ted, to call Exaſtus a very Judt ces Man mall re- 
Fa eee eee * 

Eraſtas. Tou woo'd then nabe ba de pl ache of 
ſnewing yourſelf” very judicious; as you «word have 
been capatite of ' judging Elen ach in all reſpects. 
Cerilo, It happens luckily for us both, that we are ex- 
cuſed Bivinng one another" the Lye in an obliging 
manter. Each of us otight to be believ'd on His word, 
how moch Weder he may enk 0, bis on cficyans 


rage. 
"Phils. Kem this tine? chere le n get ate 
of us will be inclined to exaggerate. _ INIT 


| Eraſtus. This is another Advantage reſulting from 
the Bar airy ye have, mage aggerat ien heing ex- 
nemely pete to Wa, A Wie a 
Crito, I was juſt now thinking of the Diſcourſe, 1 
told you We had” laſt” Night" concerning Reputation. 
Mcthinks Eraſtus has hitherto omitted nothing, that 
might vtideceive us of the too advantag ed dull Mens we 
W might encercain! of Hitt” I K Toth, 1 would 
think in k different mantter and tell us, that in order 
do give more "weight to the Truths he is explaining, 
we ouglit to conceive a inte exalted Idea of bis Merit 
EEE 
1 "This is lay E ede ltere of Truth to 
| heart! Oi chis foot, you need only drei de in 
ory fine Qualities, which Thave given up; and then 
all Lean ſay to you will be of a very different Value. 
| You will immediately conſider me as a Mo odel 1 
Imitation: our Ideas will be moulded in- mine; 
vou ak become faithful Copies of ſo perfect an Of 
gina 
This it is tobe able to do honour to Truth by 
unverſab Reputation 4 Mai has acquired. Phe by the 
n tion does not turn at preſent, on the erate ante 
ell WH that may be reaped ffom fach 4 Reputation:; but on 
in che Intereſt of Truth, which is ſupported by it. 
Crito. We ought to otmit nothing in out power for 
a ſo deb rable a . 
5 Eraſtus. 


N 


196 +. The World: Unmacked; Wy wit 
Eraſtus../Our Reaſon: ought to run thus: 20 + 
4. is the greateſt of all Goods: all that can contribute to 
« its being receiv'd by other Men, is conſequently 4 
Good. Reputation js of that Claſs: it gives weight 
* to Truth, and ſerves to do it honour. Ergo, Re- 
<< putation | ought to be eſteem' d as (ths: greateſt of 
<< Goods.” | 1 
P Philo. This is is a ne Argument; «eſpecially 
Shen employ'd by the... Chamber-Council. rafts 
ſhall-unfold.the Conſequences of it more at large. 
Eraſtus. Tbat ſhall be done to-morrow, if you 
pleaſe. It is time to dh de er cnc wa 44 


preſent. LET ESC! 1 
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* 7 ELL . then a was, eee 


25 


— on our — chat Point, liner 21 20 e 

Crito. It muſt be — Elen 9 a. re 
ter ſuck; Warning, . your Arguments will not have fo 
much weight with us, except for the Intereſt of Truth, IM. 
you take care to reſtore. them to their former Reputs. [le 
tation. 

Eraſtus. But, ſuppoſing the Intereſt of Truth, and 
the Credit of my Arguments, ſhould chance to be two 
diſtinct thio e, 

Philo. Why ſhould they be conſider'd ſo, Eau 
Have your Arguments any other Daa. than chat | 
of ſetting Truth in a ar Kae . 

Eraſis 
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Eraſtus. And ſuppoſing chat, ST of 1 Trüch 
in a 29 75 Light, they! ſhould only, obſcure e 
fine ĩt. : "8 
Crito. Thatt is not your Defgnf Erg. 8 
Eraſtuf. Moſt certainly it is not, Crito. And, to 
convince you that I am a ſtranger to ſuch a Diſpoſition, S 
] wiſh you wou*d conſider Truth as entirely indepen- 7 
dent of my Arguments. Thus it will be out of the | 
reach of all I can ſay for confining and obſcuring it. 
This was the end of all I may have faid to ths Thr you, 5 
| miſtruſt them; and I think the Love of Truth requires 
that, if I cannot be ſerviceable to it by my Arguments, 
I ſhould, at leaſt, avoid injuring it by them, and a 
priſe my F. riends of the Value they ought. to ſet 1 
| them. N 0 r 
Philo. This] is a way of 2 the Intereſt of T LY ; 
at heart, which I ſhould not have thought of, * + gf 
Crito. We were much out in our Reckoning, T by 
ceive. We imagined that the Intereſt of Truth re- . 
quired Eraſtus ſhould make his Arguments Vvalüable; 
whereas, on the contrary, he ſhews us that the Lope 
of Truth requires he ſhould diſcredit his oWh Au- 5 
ments, that it opts not in che leaſt fuffer 1 their want N 
of  Juſtneſs.”* 4 ene e 2:5 eig © 


” Co = 


tion. Whence i it would 701150 thi? FR 0880 R 
no longer a proper means for doing Honour to i . 
it ought not to be eſteem?d as the greateſt of Goods. 
Reconcile yourſelf to yourſelf, dear Eraſtus; or at 
leaſt, reconcile the Contrarieties in your way of Rea. , 


| foning, 500 
3 Zr2fus. This ſhews what Value you ought 70 KE bn. 
o it, fince it is "ſelf-contradiQory, One fide muſt” cer-" 
ainly be falſe, ' © on YI e 
Pibilo. Let us know, Eraftus, on which of the two 
it we are to depend: 5 2 Yer 
Eraſtus. Should 1 tell 5b: chat; "Philo, you" „bd d 
6. judge of them by my ye: and I "think i it 18 Your” 1 94 
hr? to make uſe of your own in this Caſe. 3 
| O by Phils.” * 
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Phite. Well, Crito; to which of the twe 8 
ſhall wo give. the preference? To, that which maintains, 
that the Intereſt of Truth requires a Man ſhould ſup. 
2nd his Reputation, and the Juſtneſs of his Reaſoning; 

or to that which, Phy the, contrary, maintains that the 
greateſt Intereſt of Truth, requires he ſhould. conſider 
it as. entirely, i indep pdens Af Any: one's {ATI ang 
Reputation? 

_ Crito.. How Mall we begin the, 1 85 Shall | 

5 each particular Term? Shall we give each 
of thoſe Arguments all the Maren Forms of Which 
they may be ſuſceptible? 

Pbilo. Rather, Crito, let. us firſt enquire: a LA, the 
tx is moſt ta our taſte, and which ought to carry the 
Prize. Aſter that, we will beſtow a F orm on it chat 
ſhall fully demonſtrate it. 

ee; his is biecing tha Mark, and aderſtanding 

e's,qwn, Intereſt at * ame time. But, methinks 
Pil) and I have play id the Comedians ſufficiently for 
ta- day 3; and that the Parts we have acted ay. give us 
occalion for ſerious Diſcourſe. 0 

Hilo. Ia the mean time our Profeſſor of Revert, 
ſeem?d to take no notice of us; but though he put on 
a grave Face, I could ſee him laugh in his Sleeve. 

"Exa/ips.. I had-a. mind! to fee. how long, the Scene 
* d laſt ; and found it too inſtructive to interrupt it. 
rie. It may ſerve to ſhew that the Art of Reaſon» 
ing, is of great uſe for demonſtrating all a Man de- 
fires ſhould he tru — 

| Exaſtus., Reaſoning might. likewife. hs. employ'd by 
thoſe who haye diſcover'd the. True, in. order to a 
plain it to others. 

Ship. Butt how ſhall it be known who have diſcaipen' 
the, Jes Alh Argyments,! wear the Appearance of it; 
and yet the moſt ſpecious are frequently the moſt falſe. 

Erastus. And thoſe which are moſt * ig. Subſtante, 
may eaſily be defective in Form, I think, after. ally 
that the Queſtion muſt he decided by the Upright 
af, ee r, of toſs, who P 
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| Cyrito. I imagine ſach as make uſe of Reaſoning, only 
with a View of explaining the True, do not make 
choice of the moſt compound Arguments. The True 
ought to have in itſelf an Evidence far b nn | 
Art can produce. © 

Eraſtus. Neither the Compoſition nor Subtilty of 
Arguments, are Prejudices in favour of the Upright- 
neſs of the Diſputant. Tis the common Shift of ſuch 
zs fear a ſtrong Light, both for . others 1 them 
ſelves. © 
This might be termed amis Duff in a Man's 
Eyes z ; were not the Compariſon of the Glafſes mote 
ſignificative on this occaſion, Duſt thrown into the 
Eyes incommodes or dazzles them, without diſguiſing 
the Objects. The Glaſſes produce a more agreeable 
Effect; they magnify or Sieminiſh the Objects at the 
ſame time, that they colour them. Such is the Effect 
of ſubtile and compound Arguments. 

Either Arguments of this kind are either em ploy'dfor 
&plaining the True; or have a Tendency to — over 
the Falſe. If the latter, we may thereby judge of their 
Value: if the former, _ are fitter for W chan 
demonſtrating the True. 

Compound Arguments ought ro be ſulpefied on all 
accounts; if they are not pernicious, at leaſt, they are ſu- 
perfluous. They may be ranked among that multitude 
of Words, which Solomon conſiders as contrary to Up- 
rightneſs. Simplicity is inſeparable from Upnigltttels' 
if it is not one and the ſame thing. 

Pbilo. This is certainly the Senſe of the Words of the 
Sage * thine Eye i is Simple, _ whole vn will be 
enligbten | 

Eraſtus, The Evil Eye, which is oppoſed: to it, in like 
manner ſignifies the Dipsstion of one who ſquints or 
looks aſide; one who will not ſee things as they are; in 
ſhort, one who fears Day-light, and winks with mer 
to avoid the fight of it. 

Crito. This is evident to the Senſe; and bam gerfua- 
on that every Man has more or leſs rience of it. 

Tan ſpeak of my own in this Caſe, I am ſenſible IL 
Q 4 have 


be World Cldmeckedj\ohgy ins 


= a thouſand times reaſoned with- Aube r 
myſelf, and defending myſelf againſt a certain Je ne 
ſai quoi that condemned me. At other times, I have 
multiplied Arguments to diſguiſe certain Truths, which 
I was unwilling to admit, and conceal from my own 
View the ſecret ane which Ad we me to reject 
them. " 

Pbilo. This has long bent my Caſe in regard 10 
What Eraſtus ſaid on Conſcience and Sincerity. I ask'd 
him for Explications, one after another; 1 2 ſtil! ſome 
Obſcurity remain*d, ſome Difficulty was ſtil unreſolved, 
He wou'd have ſerv'd me very rightly, had he only 
anſwer d me with the common Proverb, A. one is fo 
42 ag be who will not hear. 

muſt tell you one thing, which ſerved n me as a Pre- 

text for reſiſting what I perceived but too true. W hen 
Eraſtus gave us to underſtand that Conſcience was his 
only Maſter, I imagined he admittedits Voice, excluſive 
of that of right Reaſon. All he ſaid of Reaſoning, [ 
applied to right Reaſon'; and could not conceive: how 
Conſcience alone cou?d teach all Kala, told us he had 
learnt in his School. $3317 Ne warty A 7 

Eraſtus. 1 muſt own I have been all — —. very care. 
leſs in the choice 1 my Herne: or the manner of ex- 
CCC 
I have acted ates arg 3 A 8 — 5 
the Key of a Cloſet adorned with valuable Paintings, 
ſhould ſay that Key gave him the Privilege of ſeeing 
them. It wou'd eaſily be underſtood, however, that 
he could not ſee them without opening his Eyes, and 
without the Aſſiſtance of the Light. 
When was ſpeaking of the School of Conſcience, 
in my Letters or Ręveries, Lought to have ſaid, that! 
conſiderd Conſcience, or Uprightneſs.in obeying | it, 28 

the Key of true Knowledge, as the Intraductiqn. to all 
'; Trathy only che Term rigbt Reaſon was wants: the 
ut, of it was ſufficiently implied. 

* Philo. You: remind me, Eraſtus, that in the x 
Place, mention is made of the Equilibrium, as an Effect 


of the ſame: Iprig Shine! IOW by this as” | 
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Falſe in Ideas, or Opinions, inſenſibiy falls to the ground 3 
chat by it we are better enabled to diſcern the True. 
I know not where my Eyes were, when I did not * 


that the whole ended in apt 8 Reaſon. But I was like 


thoſe Scholars, who muſt be queſtioned. in the very 


Terms of their Catechiſm, and a are quiet: laſt when put 


out of that road. wr 
. Crito. How many Scholars, wha 20 not to Sehabl;. 


are on the ſame Dor |. Preſent the True to them, diveſted | 
of certain Terms, which they look on as ſacred, 


are at a ſtand; they exclaim againſt Hereſy and — 
vation. Giye them back the ſame Terms without the. 
Things, and they are pacified. This is the ſound Doc: 
trme, to which they are to ſtick faſt. 3 
Eraſtus. I acknowledge that a Revens like me wohia 


Z be violently ſuſpected by Men ſo regular in Terms. 


One while he would be charged with Hereſy 3 another, 


with falſe Reaſoning, with contradicting himſelf, and 
having no regular Method and Syſtem. Ought this to 


be matter of Surprize ? A Reveur never was ſyſtemati- 
cal; he thinks without Method, and reaſons in the 
fame manner; ſo that he will not undertake to warrant: 
the Juſtneſs of his Thoughts and Arguments; he leaves 


his Friends to judge of that. Nor will he anſwer for 


Hereſy 3. as he is not infallible, he. 1 is not ſecure from 
Error. x 

Crito. Here Mr. Profeſſor of Reveries leads us into a 
fine Labyrinth. 

Eraſtus. I am doing juſt the contrary; dear Philos, 3 
and were you in one, the Warnings I have given you. 
would be proper for leading you out of it. 

Philo. Do you call this leading us out of it; when 
you are making us diſtruſt both your Arguments, and 
the very things, which ſeem'd to us moſt evident? 

© Eraſtus. By teaching you to diſtruſt my Arguments, 
L take. nothing from the Evidence of Things. I leave 
you room to ſer it in itſelf, independent of my Argu- 
ments. Thus you are freed from the Slavery of Turns 
and Expreſſions, calculated rather for mpeg. than 
demonftrating the Truth. oy ret, 2 l He-wt 
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Tou are placed in a condition of daring to view it in 
a fmple and anlimited Manner, ſuitable” to "What it is in 
its ſimple and univerſfa] Origin. 

Hence you may defcend to diſtin or partitaidy 

Truth, conſider what is eſſential in each of them, and 
| how they are relative on one fide to ſimple Truth, and 
on the OO to intelligent Creatures. 
y likewiſe” diſtinguiſn among patticular 
Teach, boch as are more acceflory or more foreign to 
tive Truth; ſuch as have had a Beginning, and 
maſt ceaſe to be of uſe, after they have ſerved as indi- 
rect means for conducting Men to Truth. Of this ſort 
are the hiftorical Facts, and an infinity of particular 
Circumſtances contain'd in the Scripture, as ſo many 
Teſtimonies which Truth bears of itſelf. 

Tou will view thoſe Truths in as fimple a manner as 
the nature of each will permit. By confidering _ 
in their Principle, in their End, and in their /e, you 
will ſtrip them of all the borrow'd Forms with which 
Opinion has cloathed, not to fay diſguiſed them. 

You will venture to think on this Subject, withour 
framing your Ideas on thoſe of others. You will not 
diſmiſs the Idea of the True or Evidence, when it ſhall 
offer itſelf, under pretence that fome able Men have 

thought differently, or perhaps have proved the con- 
trary by methodical Arguments. | 

By an Effect of the ſame Liberty, you will no Woge 
meaſure the True by your old Meaſures, by your for- 
mer Ideas, which you once employ*d as a Rule for limit- 
ing or rejecting what went beyond them. 

The firſt Degrees of the Equilibrium, into which you 
will enter by the firſt Degrees of Uprightneſs, will not 
allow you to conſult your own private Intereſt, or liſten 
to Prejudice, when the Queſtion turns on diſtinguiſhing 
the True from the Falſe.” 

On the ſame Principle of Uprightneſs, inſeparable 
from Simplicity, you will deſire ro know, only in order 
to obey. As you | dice greater progreſs in Neutrality, 
or che Equilibrium, you will be in a condition of Know- 
ing all things more ONT” * : 

1 


The Philaſopher the graute Cheat. 205. 
In the mean time, you will miſtruſt the badneſs of your 
Sight, and became: Judicious, i more by fuſpending this 
by paſſing your Judgment. Tou will be 1 with 
judging: of What yo certainly knaw, and that only 
when it is ee n 2950 . ene 
on a Choice. 

Is this carrying you into a Labyrinth, 22 For my f 
part, I might juſtly charge you with throwing me into 
my Reveries again by your Labyrinth. Tou have now 
had a Sample of them. 3 
Crilo. No Reproaches, I beſeech you, good Eraſus. 
You ſhall not have one word more of the Labyrinib; 
your Reveries of this day have taught us the Secret of 
getting out of it; and I even defy you your ſelf to entan- 
gle us in one hereafter, ſo that we ſnall not be able to 
get out of it by the help of the Key, you have given us. 

Eraſtus. My Deſign was to guard you againſt the 
Falſe which my Arguments might occaſion, as well as 

what might come from any other quarter. In this 
View, I declared I warranted nothing 3 — have faid 
to you. „ 

I thought 1 did you a friendly Office, by engaging 
you, in my turn, not to ſee things with the Eyes of o- 
ther Men; to conſider them in their Subſtance, and 
independent of their Form; to miſtruſt the too favou- 
rable Prejudice you might entertain of me, and which 

might as ee impoſe on N as che contrary” . 

judic . 

i Philo. Pray wi! Cris, how ſhall we call his Art of in 

dulging Reveries without Art, by which Eraſtus has, 

| in a few Minutes, run over the Subſtance of all that 

W has hitherto been ſaid in our Walks? 

Ci. It would be much eaſier for us to give it a | 

7 Name, Philo, than to make a proper Ad vantage of it. 
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Nothing is ſo agreeable, in the Point of View, as this 


- univerſal Plan, free from all Syſtems, or particular 
r © Plans, Nothing is ſo agreeable: to good Senſe as to 
„venture to conſider the True in it ſelf, independent of 


- © the different Forms, with which the Opinions of Men 
1 bh. 9 it. Nothing is ſo beautiful as a Neu- 
n i trality 


ty 
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trality or Equilibrium, which alone can put us in a con- 


dition of forming a ſound Judgment of things. 


This is the difficult Point. It is eaſy to Ne the | 
neceſſity of ſuch a Diſpoſition ; to comprehend: that, 


without the Equilibrium, we ſhall always incline to one 


fide: but it is not fo eaſy to underſtand ourſelves well 


in that particular. | 
Pbilo. You are in it, Crito. ' 


librium 2 
»Eraſtus. Not quite, as to the Reahing's 3 be you 


have the firſt degrees of it. I mean, you entertain juſt 
Ideas of the Difficulty of knowing one's _ in that 


Point. 


Philo. I was liſtening with all my ane to know I 
what ſurpriſing flight Crito had taken, to get into the 


Equilibrium at once. I had flatter'd myſelf with not 


being very far from it. But he is brought down from 


his elevation, and conſequently, I too am humbled 1 in 
the fame manner. 


Crito. I was examining n myſelf how I ravelled thirher. 


Eraſtus would not perhaps have found it a difficult Task 


to perſuade me I am at my Journey's end; and who 
knows whether, not being able to give any : tolerable 
account of my manner of travelling, I might not have 


imagined it done in my ſleep? Judge now, dear Eraſtus, 
how much credit your Suftrage might have with me. 


Philo. Let us judge from this, Crito, of our propen- 


ſity to enter into what pleaſes us. Should we be ſo ho- 
neſt and credulous on the other fide of the Queſtion ? 


Lam afraid that Eraſtus's Suffrage would: loſe ground, bl * 


Mr. Intereſt was concern'd in the matter. 


Crito. Hold; let us not touch on that String. This 
is too render a Point among Friends. What have we 
to do with Mr. Intereſt? He is out of the preſent que - 
ſtion. We are talking of Neutrality, and the Equili- 
Brium; and are not o ſuppole he can _ _ voice 


there. 


ra — A | A very. good tougbt. This now is che | 


way! to ſoar up immediately into a perfect cur 
nn hen 


Crito. How, Eraſtus Do you ſay I am in the E. 


— 
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When we are once come to think that private Intereſt 
can have no influence over us in regard to moſt Op- 


nions which we eſpouſe, it plays its part, without Be- 


ing perceived, and conſequently much more to its o.] 
advantage. The [leſs we ſuſpect the private Inclina- 
tions which may determine our Judgment, the leſs we 
think ourſe lves capable of Prejudice and Partiality. 
Thus it is eaſy to think ourſelves in the Equilibrium 
Imagination tranſports us thither; it gives us a beauti- 
ful renn pf at Situation; 1 Colours are at 
its command. 1 1 3.5 vos 
Crito. And perhaps mhito the Jmdgnation- is playing 
ſo. fine a part, Mr. Intereſt plays his privately, when 
we leaſt ſuſpect it. In good earneſt, I find this ãs but? 
too much the Caſes and if 1 knew my r. 
might ſay more on that Subjec. iv 
Pbilo. I know ſeveral, who 3 not under tand 
whas: relation -Intereſt can have to Ideas or Opinions. 
They would have taken what Crito juſt now ſaid on that 


Point very ſeriouſly; and have thought it judicious 


not to confound SH ſo unlike. - Beſides, a Man loben 


to find his work done; and it is more eaſ y to baniſh? 


Intereſt in Imagination, than to venture to enquire:what 


Credit it has with us, and endeavour to ee it in 
good earneſt. N 2 Sin 01 

Eraſtus. Men are maryrally f to inquire into 
the Cauſes of what offers itſelf, They take a pleaſure 
in diſcovering its hidden Springs. As ſoon as ſome art 
| fully, contriv*d- Machine appears on the Stage, all in- 
genious Perſons are immediately employ'd in finding 
out the Secret. They do not ſtop at what ſtrikes the / 
Eye they muſt, know all the Particular. 

As for diſcovering the Springs, which put the whole 
Machine within themſelves i into mation, that is not of 
ſo much importance z it is ſufficient that they kdow:: 
the outſide, and judge of it by what others — of it, 
or, perhaps, what they ſeem to think of it themſelves. 
After all, it may be ſuppoſed that a good Effect muſt 
neceſſarily. proceed from a good Cauſe. Is not this a 
way of Reaſoning that admits of no Reply ? 

Crrito. Certainly. | Era- 
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| Eraſtus, Let us the whether we” — find dae 
| Objeftion againſt it. Every good Effect muſt proceed 
from a good Cauſe.” We 2 A Water to be good at 
the Spring, when it is ſo in the Stream. But the Caſe 
is not the ſame in moral Things. In order to Eno] ] 
whether an Effect is good or not, we muſt firſt examine 
the Cauſe; fince the whole valoe of the Effect is taken 
from the Cauſe which produces it. So thar here we may 
alter our Theſis, and ſay, Ve muſt judge of the "Effet: 
by-the Cauſe, and not of the Cauſe by the Betts. 

Crito. At that rate, every one would have no mall 
Diſount to make, eſpecially Perſons of Merit; I mean, 
the Actors of the wiſe World. I very much doubt whe-- 
ther they would be inclined to judge of themſelves in 
this manner. They would ſtick to the old Theſis, and 
without the leaſt heſitation, judge that" ſo many fine 

and gocd Effects, fo generally eſteemed, can proceed 
only. from a good Cavule. - This is making ſhort work. 
FEraſtus. Fhis would be convenient enough; was not 
| the reckoning to he ſet right in the other World; where, 
| Perhaps, the, Miſtake wt ors rage fatal khan in 
eee © ee 5 
"Philo; I SUS perceive by whatl tains: Expuritticed 
of the matter, that this Miſreckoning is a ſerious Affair. 
Nothing mortified me more than to ſee ſo many fine 
Qnalities vaniſh, Which I had, through Miſtake, aſ- 
cribed to others. I was accuſtomed to coneeal the bot 
tom of my own Intentions from my ſelf, by that pre- 
tended good Intention, which Eraſtus mentioned yelter- 
day. I took that ſuperficial Intention for the true Prin- 
ciple of my Actions; and was highly delighted with 
myſelf on 3 well regulated, flot only exteriourly, 
but alſo interiourly, by the good Intention, which at- 
tended my whole Conduct. judge now, if it was not 
a Mortification | ro me to JO 4 n to make, 
4 -Crito. hos Philo we are not yet come to the: end 
of the reckoning; I believe we have a much larger 
Diſcount to make, before we ar gy ourſelves he 
n 


1 ſaying of that ſuperficial Intention, hich is made 


It is a common Maxim, that the beſt Actions, done on 


N 


T, ” P kiloſepher thegreateft Cheat. 07 
the bottom. and babe to diſconer the ſecret. "Springs 


of our Actions. 3} 40 91 a 
Eraſftus. N ochiowin la 5 than hae Philn has 


to cover and diſguiſe the real Matives of our Actions 
this is what makes ſo many ſatisfied: with themſelves. 


bad Motives, are good for nothing. It is not enough 
to do goods we mult. likewiſe add good: Intentions. 
This is in every one's mouth. 14:14 -03'21 bel 

In reality, chis way of — ſufoiancly inpietics 


the Caſe, They are good Intentions, added, not to ſay 


ite bed, to what is call'd Good, or a good Action; they 
are not the Root, or living Principle they / ſerve: to 
juſtify what Was before determined: bye hidden Frinti- 


» However, we are very * ſotialied mieh cuties 
on theſe Terms, and give ourſelves double: Applauſe, 
both for what we call good Actions, and the Ziad 
| 820d Intention, which is the Principle of them 
Were it neceſſary to produce Examples of this, they 
Might be eaſily found, without mentioning ſuch as cach 
of us could give fram his on Experience. 
Qrita. I perceive it would be more agreeable co us to 
233 them in paſt times, than to recollect the Ex- 
perience we have had, not to ſay the Experience we 
every day have of the matter. What Eh you, Philo ? 
Philo: II dad Airel y of your mind, Crito; and to take 
our Eyes off of ourſelves, we need only lack into the 
Jewish Hiſtory," or into that of the Life of JESUS 
CHRIST, and the firſt Chriſtians. Obſerve, for 


þ example, che Zeal of Demetrius of Epbeſus for the. great 


Diana, the Image that came down from Jupiter. What 
is more reaſonable than to defend the Intereſt of che 
Goddeſs? Private Intereſt was the Spring that put all 
into motion: The Intereſt of the great Diana came in 
very ſeaſonably for: Juſtifying, and even dere che | 
Action of Demetrius. 

Zraſtus. This Inſtance fays ſomething ; but it is not 


one of the moſt refined. The Jew and Chriftians 


might 


Dy 
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208 Tue World Unrated, or, 
ih us with ſome better calculated for ftr. 
poſing on the World. We may gueſs from chidncs: that 


the more ſpiritual 1 preſented to Men was, 
the more refined were the Pretexts they employed for 
Kauſtinning Appearance in the place of Reality 142 0! 


5 rito. Philo and I: thought ourſelves! delivered* for 


tos; time, from the tireſome Task of ſeeing ourſelves, | 


hy look ing back for what we did not care te ſèe. 


hat is extremely mort ify ing. thekvery/Examp Jes fooh 
led us to that diſagreeable Profpectofigyieys oi eig 


Eraſtus. Since that is the Caſe,” Cite, it is a fign 


"you was not very far from it. Phoſe who in a Review 
of times paſt, ſeek only. to loſe ſigh of themſelves, ſuc- 
ceed to their wiſi. Every thing proves à Diverſion to 


thein; and they do — themſelves in che Pieces 


vhich moſt reſemble them. 


Crito. Perhaps they areangry with the Originals of 
—_— qliep are Copies: 110 2 Das (effi 4 91907 0 

| us. Nothing — but I believe we for- 
get ourſelves. 1 Know not wbicfrief us has brought 
ſome ſecret mkkr that keeps us here ſo'} ng 


Crito. That Change lo can fall only on Mr. Profe 
of Reveries, formerly N by the Title of 1 


| to day. Ani (1077715 $84 .bavgo! Vi; 11.65 %J'3 
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Crit. b Have juſt left one, who: W bing to 
me of ne Eraftus ; ee . to mn 


advantage. . | 
ae, What i is bis Names Crite * 
Crito. Hilarius, Son: in- law to — G1GP 
Eraſtus. He is a Man of Merit; and, among other 
good Qualities, very judicious. 
- Philo.” Are {nw Ein acquainted wich him, E 


, rafus 23 
Eau. 


4 12 


ow" AA 5 | | n 


Exaſtus. I never ſpoke to him, I know him by ſight; 


he has a Mien which prejudices one in his favour ; be- 


ſides, I have heard him very well ſpoken of. 

Crito.” This is being even with one another. He 
lkewiſe eſteems you, on having heard much ſaid to 
your advantage; and I doubt not, but if he knew the 
value you have for him, his Idea of your Merit would 
be heighten'd- 1 ſhall not fail to let him know it the 


firſt time I ſee him. 
Philo. I have heard Hilbrins ſubkes ofin a a different 


manner. He is by ſeveral] charged with Attachment, 


and want of e Wen his own' Intereſt i is: = _ 
ſoo. He 

Eraſtus. They are prjudicns Perſons, Philo z. or 
perhaps have an Intereſt in talking of him at that rate. 
| Philo. May it not as well be ſuppoſed that thoſe, 
| who have ſpoken to his advantage, may be prejudiced 
in his favour, or perhaps ne an Intereſt in crying 
him up? © 

Eraſtus. What intereſte can they have in chat? This 


eaſy of Belief, when he would judge charitably. 
judge charitably on one hand, you do not judge raſhly 


| advantageouſly of him, with Calumny, or bad Inten- 
tions. Enquire a little what could Tl" age to juſtify 
Hilarius, to the prejudice of others. 
Eraſtus. Unleſs it be the Eſteem he has expreſs'd for 
me, I know not what could be my Motive. But, dear 
Philo, will you, in your turn, enquire what could in- 
. r= you to ſide with thoſe who ſpeak dire 
ol him \ 
| Philo, Unleſs it be that, being formerly concern'd 
in a Cauſe againſt my Client, he carried it, I do not ſee 
what could make me n the e things that may 
be ſaid of him. 

Eraſtus. You and I, Philo, 4 are very proper Judges 
{of his Nerit. Wan ſays me e to the matter? He, 


ö 


1 Co „ 


no 
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| is diving too deep into things; a Man cannot be too 
Philo. True ; but take care, Eraſtus, that while you 


on the other, by charging thoſe who have ſpoken dif- 


370 he Horid Unmackeds ur 


no doubt, is neuter 5 and conſequently. ins condo 
of judging ſuch Judges as we are. 

Crito. I am examining whether I am neuter or not. 
I ought to be ſo; for I never had any quarrel with Hi. 
larius; and Intereſt can have no ſhare in the Opinion I 

may form of him. a 
Held; 1 vow remember that, in a diſpute which! 
had with Ariſtus, he profeſs*d. to give into my Notions ; 
and obſerved the Superiority I had over my Antagoniſt 
in certain reſpects. Beſides, he is in my way of thinking 
in regard to 7. ropbimus and Gaius, with whom I could ne- 
ver agree. This is more than enough for making me 
exceptionable. We are all three inthe ſame Caſe; and 
muſt look elſewhere for a Judge 

Philo. Here now is a Scene chat might furviſh Mr, 
Profeſſor of Reverizs wich much Matter for a Diſſerta- 
tion in his way. 
Crito. It gives a ks Image of the Power of Mr, 
Hueceſ over our Judgments, over the advantageous or 
e Pu Opinion, weform one of another. 
© Philo, When Eraſtus firſt ſpoke of the Influence 
which Intereſt might have over our Opinions or Jucg- 
ments, I almoſt thought he -overſtrain'd. rhe matter: 
for I then confider'd Intereſt only in point of Money; 
but I ſoon found that by private intereſt we are to un- 
derſtand all that touches us to the quick, Whatever al. 
fects us molt ſtrongljyrx. 
Eraſtus. We have, perhaps, all found by experience 
that when our Honour or Character was attack*d, we 
were not leſs concern'd than if our Purſe had been in 
danger. To take the matter right, theſe two ſorts of 
Intereſt are fo cloſely united, that they may be con- 
founded into one. Were we but a little accuſtomed to 
ſound ourſelves, to ſee our ſecret Inclinations and Views, 
we ſhould find that the Intereſt of Fortune and that of 
worldly Honour, are but one and the fame. Object, one 
and the ſame Mark, at which we aim, without chink- 
ing of it diſtinctly 
Crito. It is evident from Experience, that one is a very 


proper means of leading to the other. N _ gon 
art 
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farther toward gaining a Man a general eſteem, than a 
plentiful Fortune. As ſoon as he knows how to make 
himſelf honoured for his Riches, he commences a Man 


of Merit. On the other hand; nothing ſo much makes 
| Men defirous of univerſal - Eſteem and Approbation, 


as the ſecret hopes they —— an them of e or 
improving their Fortune. 

Erallus Hence it may be ade! chat all che little 
private Intereſts are like ſo many ſmall Cords, which 
all terminate in the great Rope of Fortune, on which 
that of Reputation is often no more than a Dependent. 
When any ane of theſe little Cords is touched, and we 
find ourſelves hurt by the Action, we do not think of 


enquiring into the Cauſe of it; atleaſt we do not think 


of going ſo far in queſt of it. The Subject which oc- 


caſions this Fain, ſeems abſolutely unlike the Cauſe it- 


ſelf. 
Philo. Without going far for an abe What led 
me to ſuſpect the handſome things ſaid of Hilarius? 
Eraſtus. And what was it that engaged Eraſtus to 
look on him with ſo favourable an Eye, and give him 


the Character of a judicious Man, without having ever 


heard him ſpeak ? What induced him to tax thoſe, who 
ſpoke to his diſadvantage, with Calumny ; and take 
the contrary Opinion for right Sterling, without know- 
ing which was beſt grounded? 

If the Perſons generally eſteem'd, and who value 
themſelves upon it, knew what chat eſteem held by, 
and the Principle which produces it in thoſe who ex- 


preſs it, they would find themſelves not much obliged 


to their Admirers. I ſpeak of the moſt ſincere Eſteem, 
He who has ſuch a one for another, ſoon finds his ac- 


count in it: It is ſerviceable to him ſeveral ways; ſome- 


times for making a ſhew of his own Judgment and good 
Taſte, and thereby acquiring the Eſteem of thoſe who 
hear him: at other times, for engaging a Return from 


| the Perſon himſelf, either by fome real Service, or a 


reciprocal Efteem. | 
It is ſome what ſingular, that Gratitude, which is now 
my to be found among _— always admitted, more 
„ . 
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or leſs, by regard to Eſteem z in that point we nevet 
Miſs our aim, and may depend on a return. | 

Crito. I have obſerved it more than once, withour 
eg able to aſſign the Reaſon. Certainly nothing is 
more ſcarce in the World than Gratitude; as long as 
Men may expect any thing from you, they are entirely 
devoted to you: Are you out of a Condition of ſerving 
them in any thing? they are at liberty, and NAY 
Sire you leave to retire to the other World. 

The Caſe is not the ſame in regard to Eſteem; we 
find) no Ingrates on this Article. No ſooner a Man 
knows you value him, but he begins to do the ſame by 
you 3 and though you are not in a condition of doing 
him any other Service, he retains a grateful Senſe of 
that to the day of his death. He eſteems you merely 
becauſe you y Sou him. Is any thing more equitable? WM 

Eraſtus. Is it not poſſible to ſolve the Riddle?! 
fancy a little Magic would enable us to do it. 

In quality of Magician, then, I unfold the Myſtery, 
and ſay, that theſe two Contraries have but one and the 
ſame Cauſe for their Principle, and may very well ſub- | 
liſt together in the ſame Subject. This Principle i 5 Þ 
Mr. Intere/t, who gives only with a view of receiving, 
and of receiving more than he gives. , 

Hence it follows, in the firſt Caſe, that whatever 
Good he has received from any one, when that Perſon t 
can do no more for him, he gives himſe!? no concern BF |, 
about anden, unleſs he is forced to it by another Wi 
indirect Intereſt. Lv 

Gratitude is quite out of the queſtion. How happens WW 
it that Mr. Intereſt is ſo grateful in regard to Eſteem! n 
Tis becauſe, in the latter Caſe, he gives nothing with- 
out receiving a Return at the ſame time. What he 
gives, coſts him nothing; and what he receives, ſome- 
times procures him more than Eſteem. - But, though 
it was confined to a bare Return, he would {till be 
largely repaid his Expences 3 becauſe the Value he ſt 
on himſelf is authoriſed by the Value ſet on him by 3 
Man of Judgment and good Taſte. Now he cannot 
avoid elteeming a Judicious Man, therefore "_—_ 
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is more equitable than to eſteem thoſe who eſteem us. 


Thus Mr. Intereſt is engaged by a Principle of Juſ- 


tice to make a return in the latter Caſe, — yo 
willingly excuſes himſelf in the former. 

Philo, Mr. Intereſt muſt certainly have Juſtice or E. 
quity much at heart. Some People imagine they can- 


not agree one with the other; they are miſtaken, no 


doubt, ſince the contrary is evident from Experience. 
Eraſtus. They agree ſo well, that Juſtice and Equity 
lend Mr. Intereſt their Names as often as he wants them. 
He may even borrow their Dreſs on certain Occaſions. 

Abſalom is an Inſtance of this. It is well known that 
private Intereſt was his Counſellour in all his Actions; 
however, he ſtill retain'd a great Eſteem for the Names 
of Juſtice and Equity, and fetched deep Sighs for their 
Re. eſtabliſnment. O that I were made Fudge in the 
Land, ſaid he, that any Man, who bath any Suit or 
| Cauſe, might come to me, and I would do him Juſtice.“ 
Here now is a ſtroke of Mr. Intereſt's Art in old 
times. He has made a conſiderable Progreſs ſince; his 

ractices are more ſecret at preſent; He knows how to 
render himſelf impe 3 where he has moſt Power. 
He appears only under the Names and Dreſs of ee 
and Equity. 

Crito. Hence, without doubt, ariſcs that condi — 
tention, of which we talked renn The true one is 
| leaſt perceptible, 59 795 Frow 
Eraſtus. It is certain that the real Principle; on which 
we act, is commonly moſt hidden. The borrow'd 


ns Wt Motives, by which we proceed on eee are much 


1! more eaſily perceived. 

t- Wen we have occaſion to Gi to ourfeboth that we 
be i do chis or that on ſuch or ſuch a Motive, it looks very 
ne: like that ſuperficial Intention, which is only put on, and 
gh ſerves as a Covering to the real Intention. 
be Philo. It ſeems to me very difficult to make a juſt 
and diſtinct 1 of ſuen oy Springs bY ne 
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Freds Nothing from without can penetrate ſo far, 
unleſs a Principle more profound than thoſe Covers 
opens a Paſſage. This Principle is Conſcience. Every 
one feels from his own Experience that it alone can di- 
ſtinguiſh Reality from . ee and true from bor- 
row'd Motves. 

- Philo. That is beyond all diſpute. I have oſten found 
that, when T was in the wrong in regard to any one, I 
had no difficulty in juſtifying my ſelf, at leaſt I juſti- 
fied the Goodneſs of my — and the Motives 
on which I acted. But as ſoon as I vouchſafed to ſound 
my ſelf one Moment, the Language of Conſcience made 
thoſe borrow'd Motives vaniſh, and ſhew'd me the 
true ones; ſo that I could not impoſe on myſelf, with- 
out calling in Reaſoning, in order to colour over what 
I had no mind to ſee in its natural Deformity. 

Eraſtus. This comes up to the Obſervation we have 
oftes made. The Origin of the Falſe is in the Will; 
and introduced into Ideas by the Will. Truth there. 
fore muſt begin with correcting the Falſe of the Wil, 
before it can correct that of Ideas. 

Here the Diſtinction and Relation between Cot 
ſcience and right Reaſon is clear, The former few 
and correfts the Falſe of the Will, by way of Sentiment: 
The latter /bewos and correfs it in Tazas by Evidence. 

Hence it appears, Philo, that I did not explain my- 
ſelf well, when I gave you room to think T admitted 
the Language of Conſcience, excluſive of that of right 
Reaſon. I conſider them as inſeparable; and if Lat 
firſt mention'd only that of Conſcience, it is becauſe ! 
look*d on it as the Introduction to the other. 

Mere I to give a more methodical Definition than 
ought to be expected from a Revenr, I ſhould ſay that 
it is more the Buſineſs of Conſcience to demoliſh, than 
to build; ; to make Men ſenſible of the Falſe, rather 
than point out the T1xe. The Demonſtration of the 
True belongs to Tight Reaſon 3 but as the True can be 
demonſtrated only on the ruins of the Falſe, it follows 
that we are led to that Demonſtration, only ſo far 3 


we 1 Conſcience to * us ſenſible of the * 
1 1 | rites 
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Crito. This Definition ſeems to agree perfectly well 


with what has been ſaid in the Letters on Fame * 
any methinks it gives no ſmall light to them. 


Eraſtus. In order to explain chings better in 0 


to the Office of Conſcience, we ought to go back to 


our Diſt inction of the Fal/e into ſpeculative and practical. 


The latter is the Origin of the former; and Conſcience 
is in a ee Mauer Fanz on Io , 5 | 
Loy 0 


* 
8 


This ſort of Falls is more eaſily underftogd aka 
fined; and conſequently” Conſcience diſcovers and cor- 
rects it by the Sentiment. This Fai/e is in the Will; it 


is the contrary to Uprightneſs and Sincerity. As op- 


— ro Uprightneſs, it wilfully ſhuts the eyes againft 
Truth, and endeavours to impoſe on itſelf. As oppo- 


fite to Sincerity, it endeavours to appear what it is not, 


and impoſe on others. 

In order to impoſe on itſelf, it makes ale of * 
Subterfuges and Eva ſions. In order to impoſe on others, 
it uſes Diſguiſe, Diſſimulation, and all that goes by the 
Name of Appearances. In this conſiſts the Fulſe of the 
Will, or the practical Falſe, on which we have ob- 
ſerved that Conſcience ought to be employ'd. © 

Crito. You faid, Eraſtus, that Conſcience ſhews the 
Falſe of the Will by the way of Sentiment. I find a 
Proof of that within myſelf. I began to experience 


ſomething of it, when I told Philo TI wanted Honeſty in 


regard to myſelf, and that I was made ſenſible of this 
Detect by a Je ne ſai quoi, the Language of der was 
ſo true, that I could not contradict it. 

Philo. It was to no purpoſe for me to put a _ 
face on the matter; I felt the Force of it in ſpight of 
all my Endeavours to avoid it. I was then exacfl 


the Diſpoſition, which Eraftus has Joſt now debe. 


in regard to the Falſæ of the Will. 


On one hand, I ſtrove to impoſe on myſelf, and chus 
became very dexterous at ſtarting Difficulties, and e- 


vading the Queſtion, when it preſſed me too cloſe. 1 


then began to banter Crito on the Progreſs he SLE] 
or en on my Watch and tell you it was late. 


P 4 How: 
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However, I managed my game pretty well; and 
by doing my beſt to impoſe on myſelt, omitted nothing 
that might impoſe on others. This made me complai- 
ſant in appearance, while I was very far from being ſo 
in reality. I put on an air of Impartiality and Aiten- 
tion to Truth, while I heard but with one Ear, and 
was deaf with the other. I knew how to yield at pro- 
r times, and agree to ſeveral things, that I might not 
be ſuſpected of Obſtinacy. I pretended to be full af 
Moderation, when I was moſt vexed. In order to diſ- 
guiſe the matter more effectually, I began with com- 
mending Eraſtus's Penetration, and Juſtneſs of Judg- 
ment; by which I gained a double Advantage. I in- 
terrupted him when his Diſcourſe hit me home; and 
at the ſame time appear'd equitable and judicious. I 
did not care to ſhew my Jealouſy of Crito; and when 
I pretended to detain Eraſtus, I could have wiſhed he 


had fixed the next day for his Journey. | 
Judge now, dear Eraſtus, whether you have any need 
to be very long in explaining in what the Falſe of the 
Will conſiſts. I can talk learnedly of it in all reſpects; 
and think I may ſay that a want of Uprightneſs, by 
which we endeavour to impdſe on ourſelves, cauſes that 
want of Sincerity, which prompts us to impoſe on o- 
OE ST. OOSITs 4 font HUE e 
Crito. Can it then be doubted that Sentiment and 
Experience are able Maſters? I am no longer ſurprized 
at what Eraſtus has ſo often ſaid of them. 
Eraſtus. All the Leſſons: which Conſcience can give 
us, are reducible to Sentiment and Experience; and 
what Philo has juſt now obſerved, is a Proof of it. 
Philo. It is certain chat the Sentiment alone has un- 
veiled me to myſelf. It is the Sentiment that reproved 
me for want of Uprightneſs, as well as for want of Sin- 
cerity. When I ſought for Evaſions, or ſhifted the | 
ueſt ion, I was very ſenſible that I would not ſee, or 
look'd on one fide, In ſhort, I found that I did not go 
- trait forward; and when I compoſed myſelf, in order 
to appear what I was not, I was but too well convinced 


that my Heart gave my Tongue the le. 


Crito. 


N 
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Crito. At that rate, every Man might eaſily know 


himſelf, One Moment's Attention, to what paſſes 
within himſelf, would be ſufficient for letting BY ſee 
how much he is diſguiſed ; and the ſurprizing pains.we 


take to appear this or that, are a certain Sign of our ber 


ing far from what we would appear. 

"Eraſtus An Attention to what paſſes. within one's 
ſelf; is too mortify ing, dear Crito. An Attention to 
the moſt abſtract Ideas, gives us no Wann in wee 
riſon of that. 

An Attention to what paſſes within one? s ſelf, is ex- 
tremely eaſy to a Man, who can reſolve to ſee himſelf 
as he really is. It requires no Diſpute, no Labour of 
the Head. In all thele reſpects, it is neither tireſome 
nor painful. It is of ſo ſimple a nature, that, in order 
to expreſs it, we ought to find another Term than A. 
tention ; at leaſt if oF: It we underſtand any Application 
of Mind. 

Man, for example, is capable of Attention, in two 


reſpects, either in regard to what he feels, or to what 


he ſees. The former is more eaſy, and requires no 
| Application, The latter is more difficult; it cannot 
be perform'd ſo expediyoully, or with ſo lictle danger 
of Miſtake. 

Crito, I underſtand you, Eraſtus : z and, if 1 am not t wit 
taken, you mean that the Sentiment of Pain or Pleaſure, 


Cold or Heat, for example, requires leſs Attention than 


is neceſſary for the Diſcovery of Objects, which preſent 


themſelves to the ſight. Attention to what we lee, re- 


quires ſome ſome ſort of Application, at leaſt for ſee- 
ing diſtinctly the Diverſity of Objects; whereas Atten- 
tion to what we feel, is ſo quick and ſimple, that it is 
even unavoidable, unleſs the Machine is out of order, 
or the Application is very ſtrong another way. | 

Philo. I believe that Senſation, when ſome what live. 


ly, gets the better of the ſtrongeſt Application. How 


great Application ſoever I gave, a few Moments ago, 
to Eraſtus's Diſcourſe, I was ſenſibly affected with the 


Sting of a Waſp. I ſhould think boat ee of itſelf 
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Y "Bbafti. It is certain, that a quick Senſation dan, 
rouſes the Attention; but when Sex/ation is half ſtupi- 
fed; by ſome Diſorder in the Machine, the Defect in 
the Vwacity of the Senſation muſt be ſupplied by At- 
rention. But, waving all Compariſons this may lead 
us too far, and prove a Rub in our way. What 1 
meant by it, is that, in the generality of "Ma nkind, the 
Senſe of Conſcience i is very much blunted and ſtifled. 
Thoſe in whom it is leſs active, want a ung — 
of Attention for perceiving it. 0 

This Attention renders the Senſation more nice and 
lively; and in proportion as it becomes ſo, it adviſes 
more by itſelf, than by the Attention given to it; or 
at leaſt, this Attention is ſo ſimple, that it ſeems en- 
tirely natural. It muſt be allowed, however, that it 
is thus eaſy only to ſuch as have r made ſome 
progreſs in Uprightneſs, 

Philo. I fee my Miſtake, Eraſtus; 1 did not con- 
ſider Men in very different Claſſes, in regard to Up- 
rightneſs and 2 of Sentiment. I now underſtand 
chat, without diſtinguiſhing the different Degrees in 
which they may be, in that ref! pect, we- fall 1 into Con- 
traditions or Confuſion, - 

Eraſtus. Dear Philo, be pleaſed to undeefhaei Me- 
wiſe, that an Attention to what paſſes within ourſelves, 
becomes every day more natur * we accuſtom our- 
ſelves to it; And thus the Sne is made mare quick 


| and lively. 


When a Man i is gone thus ads alt chat has the leaſt 
Appearance of the Falſe, is immediately reproved and 
condemned. The borrowed or ſuperficial Intention, 
which covered the true one, will paſs no more; or, at 
leaſt, it is preſently known to be falſe. The leaſt Diſ- 
guiſe we employ, to impoſe either on ourſelves or o- 
thers, is immediately thrown off by this nice Senſation, 


It cannot bear what has been invented for ſubſticu- 


ring all the Imagination forms, for procuring a falſe 
Repoſe, in the room of the Sentiments of the dne 
Uprightnefs, and Sincerity. duo! 


N I perceiye that Salinen isl very dull i in ine f 
an 
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and as it becomes more lively, it will make me ſenſible 
of what J have not yet perceiyed in ſeveral Particulars, 
The laſt thing you ſaid, gave me an Idea of it. What 
you there deſcribed, paſſes for Religion with ſeveral; > 
inſtead of being placed in the Rank of the Falſes, it A 
called Devoliun. 

For my part, I was always kighly pleaſed withr my - 
felf, for riſing above Bigotry or Superſtition ; 1921 
find I am not yet free from ſeveral things, which are, 
properly ſpeaking, only ſo many Subſtitutions to Rea- 
ity: 


Eraſtus. The Falſe of this kind is, 5 think, 1 | 


difficultly removed, and what we deceive ourſelves | in 
the longeſt. This moſt effectually enables us to im- 


poſe on ourſelves, and be very well ſatisfied with | 


ourſelves 1 in regard to Religion. 

A Diſguiſe of this nature is much more ſeducing 
than the coarſe Diſguiſe, by which we ſtrive only ro 
impoſe on others. Thoſe who confine themſelves to 
the latter, are very ſenſible, chat, in the main, they 
are not very valuable. 

The former, on the contrary, being i ignorant of their 
Diſguiſe, and taking what is only put on or borrowed 
for Reality, imagine themſelves very worthy of Eſteem. 
They even believe they act very honeſtly; and the 
pains they take to impoſe on others, ſeem ro them no 


Diſguiſe, it is a piece of well-judged Frudence.” for 


maintaining the Reputation they deſerve. 

Philo. We obſerved, ſome time ago, that the 29s 
effectual Diſguiſe is that which is leaft perceived; that, 
by long Cuſtom, it becomes as natural as breathing; 


and T am of Opinion, that nothing ſupports it more 


than what is termed Religion, independent of Con- 

ſcience, or Uprightneſs in obeying its Dictates. 
Eraſtus. It muſt be owned, that Religion, taken in 
that ſenſe, is fit for all manner of Purpoſes. Men are 

too artful, not to make uſe of it as Neceſſity requires. 
5. haye leſs regard here to the temporal Advantages. 
to be procured by it, than to one more material and 
refined, 1 MEAN, 8 certain Repoſe of CO at 
which 
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which all Men aſpire, a ſort of 3 for Futurity, 
which removes all the Diſquiets they may feel on that 
ſcore. This Repoſe or Aſſurance is very neceſſary for 
enjoying the Advantages of Fortune: their Intereſt is 
not leſs concerned in ſeek ing what may make them 
eaſy in their Pleaſures, than in acquiring a Fortune 
that procures them thoſe Pleaſures. 
Hlence it is eaſily comprehended, how much all Men 
are intereſted in Religion, ſince it is of ſo univerſal 
uſe. p 
P'bilo. Is not this the Origin of all the moſt extrava- 
gant Religions? Should I ſay it is Conſcience, I ſhould 
into my old Quibbles. Ic muſt be ſaid, that Con- 
fcience is the occaſion of it ; and that, in order to make 
It eaſy or ſilent, Men have ſubſtituted what they call 
Religion, in the room of the Reality it requires. 
Crito. This is making Conſcience a proper Repara- 


tion. 
"Philo. The Reparation would be eaſily made, if 


Words were ſufficient for that purpoſe z they might 
outwardly repair the Damage I have done it by my 
former Accuſations; but, as the Source of thoſe Ac- 
cuſations was a ſecret Principle of Reſiſtance or Oppo- 
fition. to Truth, I think the Reparation can be real 
only as far as I allow Truth to deſtroy that Principle, and 
thus become as ſuſceptible of its Impreſſions, as I was 
before incapable of receiving them. 

Crito. This comes up to the Evidence, to which 
Obedience to Conſcience ought to lead us. If I am 
not miſtaken, Zraſtus meant that, by Attention to what 
we ſee, He thereby diſtinguiſhed the Sentiment of 
Conſcience, from the Evidence which reſults from 1 "; i 
or the Language of right Reaſon, _ | 

If Conſcience. is employ d on the practical Falſe, 
right Reaſon, without doubt, is n on the Spe- 
culative. 

Eraſtus. This is * we call reuniting Subjects, 
But, to begin with Attention to what we ſee, methinks 
it is fo ys that we Fay expect, a FT: 9 5 | 

rila. 


* 
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| Crito, And, by way of Attention to what we feel, 
10 can tell you it is time to go to RE + | 


DIALOGUE XXIV. 


CRITo, PHIL o, and ERASTUS.. A 
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- 


* 
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Crito. Have juſt now been entertain'd with a Scene, 


which has convinced me, that it is impoſſible 
to be judicious, without Neutrality, or an Equilibrium. 


It was ated by ingenious Men, and old F. riends, bur | 


whoſe Intereſts were ſomewhat different. 

Not to amuſe you with a long Detail of what paſſed, 
you muſt know that Menander, who, had been infor- 
med of their Difference, undertook to make them ſub- 
ſcribe their own Condernnation, without ſeeming. to 
have them in view. To that purpoſe, he introduced a 


Caſe, which, in the main, was exactly their own, though 


| diſguiſed. 


He ſubmitted the Examination' of i it to thoſe Gentle- 
men, as indifferent Perſons. They maturely weigh'd 
the Reaſons on both ſides, and concluded, that the 
Matter ought to be made up; that each of the Parties 
ſhould make ſome Conceſſion in favour of his Antago- 
niſt. The. reſt of the Company thought the Conclu- 
ſion very judicious. Menander did not immediately 
apply the Caſe, but let the Diſcourſe turn on other 
Subjects. About three Quarters of an Hour after, he 
laid hold of an Opportunity, which offered, of putting 
the two Friends on their own Affair, but in a jocoſe 
way, as ſpeaking of what ought not to be handled ſe- 
riouſly among Friends. 

They, for ſome Moments, kept up the Raillery ; 


% 


but ſoon fell into the grave Strain. One of the Parties be- 


gan with ſaying, the Queſtion ought to be waved ; that 
it ought not to be diſcuſſed in ſuch good Company. 
The other took Menander aſide, to tell him his Grie- 
vances. Menander endeavoured to make him abide by 
What he had pronounced on the Caſe propoſed ; but 

things were now quite altered, and there was no Com- 


pariſon, 
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pariſon. Menander then deſired him to ſhew 8 
Difference ; here my Gentleman was puzzled. After 
ſome wretched Shifts, he look'd on his Watch, and 
faid he had an Appointment elſewhere. , _ 
Menander then attack d the other, who put on an 
Air of Indifferency, ſaid it was not worth while, and 
that it was a Trifle, which would be ſoon adjuſted ; as 
2 Proof of which, he obſerved, that they had not dif- 
continued their Viſits one to another. All this Menan- 
der granted, and added, that their Caſe was exactly 
the ſame with what he had ſtarted; ſo that nothing was 
ſo eaſy as to decide it in the ſame 1 manner. As he did 
not expect this Stroke, he was gravelled z he had no 
mind, either to depart from his former Deciſion, or re- 
tract what he had ſaid concerning the ſmall Importance 
of their Difference ; he was reduced to make a Diſtinc- 
tion between their Caſe, and that propoſed. This Di- 
ſtinction ſhow'd he had the Affair at heart, and that 
ir was not ſo inconſiderable as he pretended. 
In ſhort, not knowing how to get out of the Scrape, 

he was ſeized with a Shivering, which put him in ap- 

rehenſion of a Fit of the Ague; whereupon he thought 
It a point of Prudence to go home immediately, 
© The. two Perſons concerned being gone, the Spec- 
tators had Matter enough before them, from the Scene 
that had paſſed. But, as only two of the Company 
were neuter, the reſt acted a new Scene, each ſiding 
with the Perſon he loved beſt. What they before 
thought very judicious in the Caſe ſuppoſed, was now 
quite otherwiſe. Each Man ſaw Objects with other 
Eyes, not to ſay with other Glaſſes. For my part, as 
I had no Inclination to enter into the Diſpute, and not 
knowing how long it might laſt, I left the Room. 

' Phils. Stories like this are not uncommon. Every 
one knows, that the Point of View varies very much, 
according as Paſſion or private Intereſt is concerned. 
But, I think Men reſt contented, with perceiving how 
\ ridiculous others are in the Caſe, without thinking to 

make their own advantage of the Obſervation. 

Eraſtus. As long as a Man is not in che like Row 
ances, 


2 
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rene neee very far from acting on 
che ſame, Principle, which produces in others ſuch Ef- 


that he is not capable, as he thinks, of being influenced 
by a paultry Intereſt: he remembers that on ſuch an 


Occaſion he adted.in a very different manner. This is 


 & a+ 


% 


his Character, and the Goodneſs of his Heart. 
Criio. We ſhould perhaps be much out in our Rec- 


ſufficient for congratulating himſelf. on the Fairneſs of 


koning, if we here took the Method mentioned by E. 
raſtus the other day: I mean, if we judged rather of 


the Effeds by the Cauſe, than of the Cauſe by the Ef 
ſects. ae e e 5 


» 


Pb 
which is commonly concealed under ſo many good In- 
tentions? If that is the trueſt Principle, Which makes 
leaſt noiſe, how ſhall we be able to penetrate ſo far, 
unleſs it be by that Attention to hat paſſes within us, 
of which we were talking yeſterday? I am pretty ſen- 


ſible that is the Point; but, at the ſame time, Iam as 


ſenſible of the Difficulty of reſolv ing on it, at leaſt of 
entirely reſolving on it, and conſenting to ſee the in- 


* bY * ” 


moſt Receſſes of our own Hearts. 


7 


Crito. Lou may add, Philo, that it is not leſs dif- 


ficult to be willing to open the Eyes to. thoſe Truths 


which reprove us, or may carry us farther than we 
deſire. nem 


Eraſtus. This laſt Step, though dib An Gf 


ceaſes to be ſo, when once we have refolved to take 


the firſt; or rather it is a natural Conſequence of it. 
The Truths which we are moſt. apprehenſive of ſee- 
ing, become painful to us, only by the Oppoſition 
they meet with in us: that Oppoſition is much more 
in our, Will or Inclinations, than in our Ideas. Hence 
it is an eaſy Concluſion, that when we have once con- 
ſented in good earneſt, to diſcover the bottom of our 
Will, or Inclinations, we find no difficulty in opening 
our Eyes to what may reform us. 1 #4 
The free Conſent, by which we give Conſcience 

| . 3 pr n, leave 
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ilo. But how is it poſſible, to diſcover a Cauſe, 
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leave to correct the Falſe of the Will, is the n | 
which we allow Evidence to rectify the Fal/e of Teas? 1 

This ſhews the near Relation between the Language 
| of Conſcience, and that of right Reaſon, ſince the ſame 
Conſent admits both. | 

Crito. And conſequently, that wichour Uprigftneſs 
of Will, or the Equilibrinm which follows | it, we cannot 
be judicious in all reſpects. 

* Philo The Scene which you Juſt now oper'd, i is a 
pretty g good Proof of that. It appears, that in gene- 
ral each Man in the Company was judicious enough in 
the Caſe propoſed, as relating to Perſons unknown; 
but, as ſoon as they found themſelves concerned in it, 
ſome perſonally, others through prejudice for their 
Friend, the Caſe was altered; what was before very 
plain and evident, now ceaſed to be ſo. In reality, 
there is a wide Difference between what concerns our- 
ſelves, and — 2 relates to another. 

Eraſtus. It appears from hence, that it is ecitively | in 
our own power to admit, or ſhut out Evidence, accor- 
ding to the Deciſion of our Will or Intereſt. 

This is readily acknowledged in Civil Affairs; and 

if our Eyes are not good enough for ſeeing this Prin- 
ciple in ourſelves, at leaſt we fee it in others. Thoſe, 
for example, whoſe Intereſt has ſuffered from it, can 
remember it ; nothing is' ſo fine as the Moral Reflec- 
tions they make on that Subject. 

« O Times! O Manners ! (ſaid a Perſon the other 
« day, in his own Caſe) Where ſhall we find Honeſty ? 
Men ſtick at nothing; Conſcience is laid aſide. 
«© Mr, —— knew in his Conſcience, that Money 
% was mine by Right; I defired no other Judge; 1 
« wanted ſome Formalities; he had them on his ſide; 
that is ſufficient for ſtifling all Remorſe, and gaining 
« his Cauſe, Apply to the moſt judicious Man in the 
«© World, continued he, the Moment his Intereſt is 
* concern d, he loſes his Judgment, and begins to 
t perplex the moſt {imple and evident Caſe.” 

I admired the unfortunate Gentleman's Zeal for the 


Intereſt of Juſtice, and the Reſpe& he ſhow'd for the 
— | 


— 
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Authority of Conſcience; - fince he defired no other 


Judge but that of his Antagonift. -I then recollected 

what had been ſaid in the Reveries, concerning the Art 
of making an advantage of one's Neighbour's Conſci- 
ence, while Men give themſelves but little Concern a- 
bout uſing their own. After all, nothing is ſo ingeni- 
ous; this is making a Teſtimony, that interiourly cor- 


rects others, ſubſervient to our temporal Intereſt. 
Crito. It ſeems we are reſolved to make no uſe of 
what is given us merely for our own Service. 8 


* Fa » 


It is certain that the Buſineſs of ' Conſcience in Man is 
confined to reproving and correcting him; it never re- 


| proaches us with want of Uprightneſs in another. That 


other has within him the ſame Witneſs, who will ſoon 
make him feel him, if the Perſon doth not ſtifle all 
Senſe of him. We are under no apprehenſion from ano- 


ther Man's Conſcience, unleſs it be indirectly by the 


Obedience that other pays it; and thus gives our Con- 
ſcience occaſion to reproach us with the contrary Con- 


| . 


That Caſe excepted, the direct Language of Con- 


| ſcience regards only each Man in particular. Have you 
| had a difference with another? As ſoon as you en- 


ter into yourſelf, you feel Reproaches, not on his, but 


| on your own being in the wrong. You may, indeed, 
| perceive another's Fault; that falls under the Cogni- 
| zance of Evidence; but Conſcience or Sentiment will 


never reprove youfor another: It's Language frequently 


produces the contrary Effect; it juſtifies to us the Per- 
| lon whom we unjuſtly condemn ; ſhews us our Fault at 
large, and pleads the Cauſe of our Adverſary. 


Here Men cry up the Authority of Conſcience; and 


endeavour to make their advantage of it; not of their 
own Conſcience, but of that of others, ſo far as it indi- 
| rectly concurs with their own in procuring ſore tem- 
poral Advantage. „ ü e 


This is no new Practice; we have an Inſtance of it 


in the Goſpel. A certain Man, hearing our Lord ſpeak | 
| of not ſerting the heart on Riches, immediately laid 


hold of this Opportunity of deſiring him to inculcate 
5 | 5 the 
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his Inheritance. Nothing could be more Fquitable ; 
be ask d no more than his Right. 


is probable, that thoſe who know it only by the tem- 


— . 
2 = = 


ET”  ; 
I * 


3 e —— 


not hear. 


— — — — — 
ACC is oa, 


[3 


the Dotrine to his Brother, who refuſed Ano him 


1 Philo, There is no room for doubting, that Sac 
indirectly concurs to the good of Civil Society; but it 


1 Advantage they reap from it, will not have rea- 
on to be long pleaſed with it. 

Eraſtus. They will one day be ſenſible that they 
have inverted the uſe of it, and that the advantage 
they have made of their Neighbour” s Conſcience, has 
been very inconſiderable, in compariſon of. the Injury 
they have done themlelves, in deſpiſing the —— 
of their own. They will underſtand that, if the Autho- 
rity of Conſcience ought. to regulate Civil Society; 
this can be done only by regulating the Conduct of 
each of the Perſons who compoſe it: that if one ſingle 
Perſon, refuſing to be interiourly regulated, or made 
upright, ſhould pretend to make a temporal Advan- 
tage of another, ſuch pretended Advantage wou'd only 
render him more miſerable. 

Every one will know ſooner or later for what end 
Conſcience was given him. It is in vain to endeavour 
to avoid its Acqua intance at preſent; the pains ve ; 
take to blind ourſelves in. that particular, ſpeaks al. 
moſtas much of it, as the Language itſelf, which we ho 


Crito. Might not the ſame be ſaid of the pains we 
tern take to obſcure certain Truths, or evade the 
Force of them? The Art we are obliged to employ oi 
that occaſion, ſhews plainly there is a Deſign, and that 
we endeavour to get out of the reach of Evidence. 

9 The pains we take to ſtifle Sentiment and f 
from vidence, are ſo cloſely connected, that they maj 
be con ſider'd as one and the ſame thing. They flo 
from the ſame Principle, and have the ſame Tendency, 
That Tendency is to impoſe on ourſelves, as we wer 
ſay ing yeſterday; and it is impoſſible that the Man, 


ho en to ſtifle Sentiment within bio | 
| St Tn F< ou 
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ſhould not at the ſame time R his en agzinſt Evi: 
dence.” 1 
Crito. By the Rule 46 Coptruria] I ſhould think it 
might be fairly concluded from thence, that every one 
who admits Sentiment, thereby admits vine or the 
Language of right Reaſon. 
Eraſtus. The Inference is jun, if you mean that 
every one, who allows Conſcience the Liberty of cor- 
recting him, is thereby better able to form a ſound 
| Judgment of what he ſees, : 
But it wou'd be a great miſtake to imagine, ap the 
firſt Degrees of Uprightneſs are ſufficient for making a 
Man capable of ſeeing all things diſtinctly, and form- 
ing a ſound Judgment of every thing. You know 
| better than I, that the Rule of Contraries doth. not prove 
| as much in the Poſitive as the Negative. For exam- 
ple; I hut my Eyes, therefore I ſee nothing,” open 
| them, therefore T ſee every thing. Here now are the two 
| Oppoſites; the firſt is ſelf-concluſive; the latter re- 
© quires ſeveral Reſtrictions to make it juſt, 

Philo. This puts me in mind of our Catechiſm on the 
point of View, or Evidence. I underſtand; by the com- 
| pariſon of the Hill “, that Evidence muſt have an In- 
| finity of Degrees, that the Point of View changes, that 
it becomes more extenſive and more exact, as we ad- 
vance; and that it wou'd be in vain to attempt to open 
one's Eyes, for diſcovering at the foot of the Hill, what 
can be ſeen gc only by thoſe — are on the top 
Jof it. 

Crito. You leave me nothing more to 6 yd ' Philo, 


hat This is not civil. To let you ſee I have not forgot my 
| Catechiſm, I add, that the Power of the Will over the 

| fi 3 Underſtanding, 18 much more abſolute i in che Lbs ria 

va than in the Poſitive, 

” The Will may by a frew: i ſuddef Act ther the 


k Eyes againſt Evidence; but it cannot in the fame man- 
rer ver make us ſee Objects diſtinctly. In order to do that, 
ſel it muſt have made ſome dt, ft in e of 
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which it enters into the firſt Degrees of the 3 
This Equilibrium muſt have an Infinity of Degrees, be- 
fore it becomes entire and perfect. The Degree of Evi- 
dence anſwers to the Degree of Equilibrium. 

Therefore when we are arrived only at the firſt De. 
grees, Evidence muſt be limited in proportion; and 
here the point of d is far from being clear and ex- 
tenſive. 

, Eraſtus, Hence it t might likewiſe be concluded that 
in a point of View thus limited, he is moſt judicious, 
who limits his Judgment the moſt, or judges poſitively 
only when, he is obliged-to come to ſome Choice, who 
even miſtruſts the Judgment he forms, and is ready to 
correct it, as ſoon as he ſhall ſee things more diſtinct y. 
Crito. At that rate, the beſt way of forming the 
Lg wou'd be not to employ it on an Infinity of 
ubjects, as ſeveral imagine; but rather to ſuſpend it 
in regard to every thing we do not know diſtinckiy, and 
confine it to. what is barely necefary. _ 

Eraſtus. Precipitation in judging of what we are not 
in a condition of knowing, is perhaps one of the 
Qauſes moſt productive of falſe Opinions. The gene. 
rality of Mankind judge of an Infinity of things by ny | 
Eyes of others. The moſt ſenſible Part of the World WM 
know how ridiculous this Conduct is. They makes i 
Profeſſion of judging only of what they ſee clearly; but W « 
perhaps, they are not ſufficiently ſenſible how little they WM b 
are capable of ſeeing, what they wou'd judge of, wit tt 
their own Eyes. 

Crito. They might ask you, Eraſtus, whether you WW tr 
wou'd adviſe them to judge by other Men's Eyes 

Eraſtus. A wonderful Expedient! The thing, how 
ever, is pretty common; and the Moment that a Mat 
1s ſuppoſed not able to judge for himſelf, he is adviſed 
in a friendly manner to ſtick to the Judgment of Perlows 
of a ſuperiour Genius. 

Crite. But is it not cruel to leave a Man 11 5 in f 
3 without allowing him to * eicher by his oun 

wm thoſe of athers? 
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 Eraſtus; Very cruel! indeed; provided this Man's 
Mind is as ponderous as his Body, and he is thus inca- 
pable of ſuſpending his Judgment. 

Philo, In reality, few People are capable of ſo n 
and, if IJ am not miſtaken; the want of an Equilibrium 
contributes not a little to this Incapacity. 

Eraſtus. Take notice of one thing. Thoſe, Who 
have already made ſome progreſs in the Equilibrium, 
and are thus more capable of judging of things, are 
moſt ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſuſpending n Judgs- 
ment, and judge as little as poſſible. 

On the contrary, ſuch as have not made Je 7 
ſtep in the Equilibrium, and conſequently can only 

| judge falſely, will undertake to judge of every thing, 
and cannot come to a reſolution of leaving any thing in 
ſuſpenſe. The Propenſity of their Willi is too trag, 
not to force the Judgment. 

| If therefore thoſe, who are ek in condition, wy 
| judging are the moſt forward in judging, what weight 

| oughk to be allow'd to the J LEGS of the Multi- | 
| tude £ B. 

| Crite. The World is full of Judg es; who, We 
are continually repeating tha Maxim, that we ought not 
10% judge. 

Eraſtus. It is no uncommon thing to find the Conduct 
of Men contradict their Language. But, if they wou'd' 
be at the trouble of enquiring into the Cauſe of ie 
they wou' d learn to know themſelves. 

May not Mr. Intereſt ' have ſome * in "his: Con- 
tradiction? What Probability is there in the Suppoſi- 
tion? What can induce him to judge favourably of ſuch 
or ſuch Perſons, but a Conformity of Inclinations and 

an Opinions, or the Eſteem they profeſs for you?. 

ſed On the-contrary, hat could engage the ſame Inte- 
(ors I reſt to judge diſadvantageouſly of other Men, but an 
_ | Oppoſition of Sentiments and Inclinations, a ſort of 
fu Rivalry, or a Superiority. that eclipſes you. 

| When the Queſtion turns on Religious Aﬀairs, how 
can he thruſt himſelf in; z unleſs it is is becauſe e Man 


* See Dialogue XXIII. 
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230 dye World Unmasked; or, 
has an Intereſt in forming ſuch Ideas of Religten, as | 
will not diſconcert the Plans he has laid down for his 
Conduct, or too much oppoſe his ſecret Inclinations; 
im a word, ſuch às will not diſabuſe him of the favour- 
able Opinion he entertains of himſelf in all reſpects? 
And who knows but the Judgments, which Men 
form of Religion, may not proceed from the ſame 
Principle, as thoſe which they form of Perſons? What 
at firſt ſight ſeems ſo 3 may een, be one 


and the ſame thing ar laſt; 

Perhaps the ſame Intereſt, that leads us to bender 
Religion in a certain Light, inclines us to judge favoura- 
bly of ſuch as ſee it in the ſame View, ane thus Juſtify 
our Conduct and Opinions. 

But, if private Intereſt can be the Principle that 


leads Men to judge of every thing, how can it engage 


them to ſpeak a contrary Language 1 in the old Maxim, 
That woe ought not to judge; unleſs it be done with a 


View of fecuring themſelves from being judged by 0- 


thers? When we defend an abſent Perſon by the fame 


Maxim, who knows but the Connection we have with | 


that Perſon, and the Apprehenſion of being judged in 
our turn, may have fome ſhare in the Zeal we 1 78 for 


his Intereſt? 
One thing to be berech is, that we inſiſt on the 


Maxim of not judging only in regard to Perſons, not 


where Religion is concern'd, In reality, every Man 
takes more care to ſhelter himſelf from süden 
Judgments, than to ſecure Rel gion E 57 the falſe 
Jodgments, which may be formed of it. 

People: know not, however, the cloſe Connection 
that ſubſiſts between Judgments formed of Perſons and 
thoſe formed of Religion. 

They do not compre hend chat, in order to uh 
rightly of either, a Man muſt be in an Eguilibrium: + that 
in order to be in an Equilibrium, he ought to know 
himſelf, be ſenfible of the Falſe in his Will and Inclina- 


tions, penetrate into the moſt ſecret Folds, and 
view the moſt ſecret Springs of his own Heart: that, 


til be is thoroughly W with himſelf, he muſt 
not 
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not flatter himſelf with being in an Equilibrium ; or, if 
he has began to enter it, it is only in proportion to 
hi Knowledge of the bottom of his own Intentions. 


In ſhort, Men do not underſtand that, While this, 


Equilibrium is imperfect, he is moſt judicious ho. Jucges 
leaſt, 'either in regard to Perſons or Religion; 91 moſt 


miſtruſts his Judgment. He who judges only by May- 


bor Poſſibilities in an Infinity of things: Who ac- 
cuſtoms himſelf to ſuſpend his judgment; not barely 
to ſay he ſuſpends it ; but to ſuſpend it really in all thac 
is above his reach: to decide nothing interiqurly en 


what is beyond his point of View: who ſays to 1 1 5 


that, though things appear to him ſuch, they are 
haps really different ; and that Truth may one day 
him them in another Light. | 4 
| Philo. This is the Secret of being jade ON 
the help of but little Diſcernment; at leaſt the N 
| for avoiding falſe Judgments, is to form as few as 
| ſible, and even miltruſt thoſe we do form. SY 
I take this Leſſon to myſelf; and find ĩt very. Yroper 
for a Man who has gone no farther than the fobt of 
the Hill, or the firft ſtep of the Aſcent, and muſt con 
ſequentiy muſt have a very ſhort point of View. Is it 
not equitable, that he ſhould limit his Judgment! in rpro- 
portion? 
„ I now ſee where we are. Erol s was aeg 
the other day, that he had endeavour*d to make us mif- 
| truſt his Arguments, only with a View of ching us 
to ſee things with our own Eyes. But this makes me 
| ſenſible that we are not yet in a condition of diſcover- 
ing much Ground *. That our main Buſineſs is neither 
to know nor judge much of things, but to go on in the 
Road of Uprightneſs; and conſequently in the Know- 


© Wedge of ourſelves ; ſince, without that Knowledge, we 


: cannot enter the Equilibrium ; and without the en 
hin, we can judge rightly of nothing. 
„Philo. That will certainly be to us the Key of Evi. 
1d Wi cence, at leaſt of that ſort of Evidence which 1 is neceſ- 
„ fary for finding our way. n 
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Eraſtus. This diſt inction ſeems very * There 
is a ſort of Evidence abſolutely neceſſary for a Travel. 
ler, and another barely acceflory.. _ - 

The former is what enables us to find the ſtraiteſt and 

eſt way to our Journey's end. The latter gives us 
a diſtinct View of the Objects on both ſides of us, and 


enables us to give a Deſcription of the Country. 


The latter join'd to the former has i its Advantages; 


bur the former alone may be ſufficient. 


What doth it ſignify, after, all, that. we have Evi. 


dence concerning. but few. Subjects, if we have enough 


in regard to the Eſſence of the Road. 
This Eſſence is Uprightneſs, gn abſolute Conſent gi 


ven to Truth for reiorming us 1 all 1. relpeſts, both in 
our Inclinations and Ideas. e 


If this be our Diſpoſition, do we run any g great ha- 


2ard?- And if an upright, Will of ſubmitting to Truth, 


on any Terms, doth not attain to its End, what other 
Means can conduct us to the True ? 

Philo. On that foot, all depends on a thorough Know- 
ledge of one's own Intentions; ſince Uprightneſs is de- 
ciſive of the Security of the Road, and without that 
Knowledge, it is poſſible to miſtake the ſuperficial god 
Intention, 10 frequently mention'd, for an upright Will. 

Here is abundance of work cut out, Crilo. The Bu- 
ſineſs is to ſearch the bottom of ourſelves, and judge 
of ourſelves, not by ſuperficial Effects, but by the hid. 
den Cauſes, and moſt ſecret Springs. 

Criio. I. muſt own that this ſort of Evidence wou'd 
not pleaſe me beſt; an entire Evidence in regard to al 
Subjects which fall under our Cognizance, particularly 
in what relates to Metaphyſics, wou'd have more Charm 
for me. I couꝰ d have wiſhed that Eraſtus had explain 
at large thoſe Lratbss which he has only touched on in 
his Ræveries. 

But I now perceive. l. am to begin at apolher End, and 
learn to diſcover what paſſes within myſelf, before I can 
diſcover any thing elſe. 

Eraſtus. The Diſcovery of what paſſes Fin one's 


felf, is a proper Key for introducing . ourſelves into? 
moe 
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more extenſive Diſcovery, But the Diſcovery of all o- 
ther Subjects, without that, mult neceſſarily be falſe, 
and calculated for deceiving. _ 

Need this be proved otherwiſe, than by what we have 


ſaid of the Equilibrium Ho is ĩt poſſible, without that 


Equilibrium, toattain to a juſt Difcernment? And how 
ſhall we be aſſured we are 1n the * if we miſ- 
take ourſelves? 

Philo. Let us own, dear Crito, that we wou'd ve 


fain reach the End without uſing the Means. It wou'd | 
be much eaſier for us to expatiate without, in fine Ideas, 


in all that may be termed particular Truths, than to al- 


low ſimple Truth to unveil us to ourſelves, and reform 


us, We may ſhake hands upon this. < 

Eraſtus. Sball Eraſtus join you? 

Philo. He 1s going to put himſelf on the level with 
us. 
Eraſtus. And why not, Philo ? Is it worth while to 


rank. paar Tam in different Claſſes, for the ſake, of a few, 


Reveries on my ſide? And do you imagine that I ſup- 
poſe they havè carried me to the top of the Hill? Faſt 


| een, I conſider myſelf as but very little advancid. 


Thele Reveries are only the reſult of what T have ſeen 
imperfectly at a great diſtance, and in a: very. limited 
point of View. 

It is my Opinion, that, withour-dwelling mch on 


Particulars, we ought to travel in good earneſt toward 


Truth. Thus we ſhall be better enabled to make a full 
Diſcovery of what we now ſee but imperfectly. 
Crito. There is no going back in this Caſe; we muſt 


walk inſtead of ſpeculating. At leaſt, we have the ſa- 


tisfaction of travelling in good Company. I make no 
difficulty of placing myſelf with you; it wou'd not be- 
proper to let $007 Modeſty | intervene here. 
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ſeveral, not only Men of the World, but even ſome 
who make a Profeſſion of Piety. Perſgns ſincerely Pi- 
cous, and of but little Experience, may apprehend ſo 
pleaſant a Stile ſavours too much of the Gaiety of the 
World: that Converfations, in which Raillery and Iro- .. 
ny are ſo often admitted, are too contrary to that Recol-⸗ 
3 Which he poo never TOS e never 


F 


Appen may pores to 9 Palſche be Such as. 3 
ſuffer themſelves to be dazzled withor ſtartled. at Appear- b 
ances, can never judge uprightiy. 

It was by judging of things in this Point of View, „ 
that the generality of 11 'Fews taxed JESUS. f 
CHRIS T with being a Glutton and a Wine: bib⸗ 
ber, while they look'd on the Scribes and Phariſces As 
ſo many Saints. 

The End, which our Lord Popds in converf ing I 
familiarly- with Perſons of an ill Life, fan&ified what j 
appeared irregular to the Eyes of the Phariſees, and be. 
came to them an occafion of Scandal. May not the 
Deſign of the Author of the Dialogues juftify, in the 
ſime manner, what perhaps may prove an Occaſion of 
Scandal to ſuch as ſtop ſhort at Appearances ? _ 7 

Our Saviour juſtified his View by declaring he was en- 
deavouring to gain Sinners, not Saints. The Author 
> De Dialogues may Juſtify his, by declaring he 

endeavours 


1 oo LS 
„ 
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endeavours to gain Men of the World, to lead them 
to Truth, and make them reliſh it by offering it to 
them in an agretable Dreſs; and, under pretence of 
amufing them, bring them to what they moſt fear; 
I mean, the Knowledge of themſelves. This artful De- 
 fign cannot diſpleaſe good Men, ſuch as fincerely love 
Ti ruth, and have nothing ſo much at heart as ſeeing it 
eſtabliſned by any poſſible means. 

Perhaps the Author ſhould have put an Advertiſe- 
ment before his Work, for preventing the Scruples of 
good Men, by declaring his Intentions; but even that 
would probabſy have hindred the Effect expected from 
it. . The Fiſh will never be caught, if he knows where 

the Bait lies. 
The Beauties of tho Mind, 8 are e to 
fo ill an Uſe in the World, come originally from God, 
If Nature, which is made. purely for Man, | diſplays 
fomewhat ſo gay and lovely, in the Spring, ſhall not 
the Mind of Man, who is the King of Nature, have 

ſomething in it ſtill more gay and lovely? _ 

It certainly was at firſt endu'd with ſome ſuch ching ; 
and, how deformed ſoever Sin may have rendered it 


| fince, it is ſtill evident from ſome remaining Traces, 


that it alone was once in poſſeſſion of more Beauties 
than all the Beings in the Univerſe. 

Men's — for the falſe Beauties of the Mind, 
the Care they take to clothe them with borrow'd 
Charms, 3 what they muſt have had originally, 
and prove that they in vain ſeek to recover them by the 
Method they take. 

The Mind of Man can become truly lovely only in 
23 as it becomes good and upright. That 

dad appearing too long to thoſe who content them 
ſelves with what may give them ſome. eaſe, they chuſe 
' a ſhorter way. They take the Shadow for the Body, 
and furniſh £0 Minds with borrow'd Beauties, which 
they ſubſtitute in the room of true ones. Among theſe 
Beauties is admitted all that is moſt charming, i in Plea- 
fantry and refined Raillery : thus it is eaſy for them to 
attain to their Kays "OO" ** what it ſowed: the 


Effect 


Effect cannot be unlike the Cauſe which produces it. 
The moſt agreeable Productions of a Mind which de- 
viates from Truth can only ſupport and ftrengrhen that 
Deviation, both in itſelf and others. Tr often happens, 


that thofe amuſing Productions are moſt agreeable, as | 
they are of fingular ſervice towards mak ing us loſe 


ght of ourſelves; as they employ the Imagination on 
pleaſing Chimæras, they hinder us from feeling our 3 


Evils; not to ſay, that fuch Productions are uſeful for 


diſguiſing Evil by giving it the Appearance of Good, 
or at leaſt, by ſhewing it in ſo agreeable a Dreſs, that 
the Heart has no Inclination to guard againſt it. 

Theſe are the ordinary Effects of thoſe fine Compo- 
fitions, where Beauty is diffuſed through the whole; 
not as an Acceſſory, to accompany the True, and ſerve 
to give it more eaſy entrance, but as the Effence of the 
Work. So that Authors of this ſtamp have hardly any 
other View than that of pleaſing or acquiring Praiſe. 


Some of them may indeed aim at ſomewhat more real; 
and when an Author is happy enough to gain univerſal. 
Applauſe, and acquire the public Approbation, he 


imagines that may carry him farther. 3 
Ihe Author of the Dialogues certainly does not flat- 
ter himſelf with a Succeſs ſo extenſive; fo char it is pro- 
bable his Deſign was not to pleaſe univerſally. Though 
his Stile is gay, intermixed with frequent Raillery, and 
even Banter, this Banter doth not produce the Effect 


that would pleaſe moſt, Inſtead of helping the Reader 


to loſe ſight of himſelf, it is conſtantly employ'd in 
bringing him back to that tireſome Proſpect; it en- 
deavours to ridicule the falſe Virtues, to which theWorld 
offers Incenſe 3 and by examining them nearly, it ſhews 


the Value that ought to be ſet on them. This ſort of 


Banter is ſo far from amuſing the Imagination with a- 
greeable Chimæras, that its Fendency is to deſtroy all 
that is merely chimerical, in order to make way for Re- 

alities, to demoliſh all Colourings, Compoſitions and 

nine Appearance. e ee 

This is a kind of Banter, under the Loſs of which the 

World would be very eaſy; and I doubt n 


\ 
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238 . The World debe 3 on; - 
moſt 1 Diſcourſes, and moſt rigid Planai would 
not be leſs inſupportable than ſuch ſort of Pleaſantry. 
A Man muſt very much miſtake his Intereſt, Who 
offers too faithful Glaſſes to Perſons who are reſol- 
ved to. ſee themſelves handſome. It is to be feared 
they will be reyenged on the Glaſs for the Deformity 
i diſcovers, or rather on him who. is indiſcreet d 
to preſent the Public with ſuch a Glaſs. 

"T he Author of the Dialogues would be ſtrangely out 

of his Account, if he had propoſed to pleaſe and gain 
Applauſe. What then could be his View? Was it to 
reform Men, by ſhewing them how ridiculous their 
falſe Judgments and falſe Virtues are? If ſo, what is 
the Uſe of Banter, Raillery, and the ironical Strokes, 
which are ſcatter'd through the whole? Perhaps all 
theſe have their Uſe, and concur to that End in a 
ſhorter and more expreſſive manner than * moſt ſe- 
rious and pathetic Diſcourſe, | 

The ironical Turn often expreſſes. more in thres 
Words than whole Pages in the literal way. It is per- 
fectly in the right place, when it is employ?d in op- 
poſing the Falſe, and turning it into Ridicule. The 
Prophets themſelves have not declined the uſe of it. 
Micaiah, for example, when queſtion'd by King Ahab, 
ridicules both the falſe Will of the Prince, and that of 
all his Prophets, when he employs the ſame Language 
as they did. Go up, ſays he, and proſper. How much 
was here ſaid in two Words? and how many Words 
would not have been nor for expreſſing them i in 
another manner? 

Elijab employs a ſtill more 3 0 dn be 
ſays to the Prophets of Baal; Cry. alpud, for be is a 
God; either be is lalking, or be is purſuing, or be is on « 

Journey; or peradventure be ſleepeth, | &c. There are 
ſome falſe Reaſonings, and , falſe Maxims, which are 
_ ſufficiently ſhewn to. be ridiculous by the bare Repeti- 
3 or Imitation of them. To undertake to refute. or 
Ne them gravely, would be not only more. tedious, 

bur even leſs demonſtrative. 


1 think, Sir, that, after dach Explanations, 5 Nen ol 


true 


— 
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true Piety will no longer be ſtartled, either at the Gai - 
ety or the bantering ironical Turn, which is: diffuſed 
through the Dialogues in queſtion. ,,, It- they are other- 
wiſe diſpoſed, as it may happen, they will at leaſt al- 


low others to make their own advantage of them; and 
let Men be taken here they can be taken; in order 


to bring them, if poſſible, to a reliſh of FROM anna 8 
yy ane of chemſelves. % gt + Han 
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Have conſulted the 1 Een you tell me, 
that great Numbers would 5 ſcandalized at not 
finding in the Dialogues the Expreſſions uſed in Books 
of Morality, ſuch, as Repentance, Converſion, Recol- 
lection, Prayer, &c. Take here the Spe of, his 
Anſwer: :. 

There is an 28 of Books written on Religion, 
where thoſe Terms are employed: Such as cannot 
diſpenſe with thoſe Terms, may meet with them there: 
Were the Dialogues penned in the ſame Taſte, they 
would be ranked among thoſe Books, and be read only 
by ſuch as make profeſſion of Piety; and —— 


would not be a Bait for catching Men of the World; 


in ſhort, they would not be a new. means of making 
Truth reliſned. 


Though ſeveral take the Maxim 5 St. Paul in a 
very bad Senſe; of becoming all things to all Men, fas 
gaining Souls to Gad; without Law 10 thoſe who are 
without Law, &c. it is ſuſceptible of a, very good 
Meaning. In the bad Senſe, it is only a Stroke of 
worldly Policy, the Art of pleaſing the whole World. 
In the good one, it is an ingenious piece of Skill, in- 
ſpired by Chriſtian Charity; a Condeſcenſion for pur 
Neighbour, whoſe Prejudices we do not fall on directly, 
in order to conduct him to ih another way wn 
955 word, 
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T tol Virtue in Words, they reſiſt it interiourly. 


_ Arte: br, 
wats; it ioknowing ow to take Men, eee hy 
be taken. 
-»»!Phe'Petfons, whom the Author hit view in his 
Dialogues, are dot only ſuch as are affrighted at all 
that favours of Devotion, but alſo Wits, as they are 
called; with whom Quotations from Scripture are If 
Dut little weight; or who, at leaſt, would diſpute e- 
ternally on the meaning of Terms. If Men of this ſort 
are to be taken at all, it muſt be by Principles ſo ſim- 
ple and incomteſtable, that they cannot be denied or 
diſown'd. When we have to do with ſuch Men, we 
muſt lay aſide Terms, and be ſatisfied with Ideas of 
the True. It is a great Point gained, if by giving up 
Terms, we can make them admit of things. This was 
her Deſign of our Author. 
People of the World and Wits, © openly declare they 
are neither Devotees nor Myſtics ; but are not diſpoſed 
to paſs for Perſons void of Conſcience, Uprightnefs, 
-and'a Love of Truth. In this Point all-agree to pay 
Homage, in their Diſcourſe, to Conſcience, Uprightneis 
and Truth. This, ſay they, is the Eſſence of Religion. 
It is granted; they are taken at their own Confeſſion; 
and by leading them on gradually, they are ſhewn that 
this Uprightneſs, which they profeſs, is perhaps, not 
Known to them in its Effence ; and that, while they ex · 


The Author Fier wilt obſerved to me, that the De- 
Hom of this Work was not ſo much to preſent Men with 
 @ Syſtem of Religion, as to let them ſee how little 
they are diſpoſed to it, and how incapable they are 
of diſtinguiſhing the True from the Falſe, for want of 
Uprightneſs or an Equilibrium ; z In ſhort, by the Falſe 
nd their Will. 

The moſt Senkt Treatiſes on Religion or Piety 
are to ſeveral Perſons what a valuable Ficture would 
be, if preſented to blind Men, who imagine themſelves 
clear- ſighted. It would be to no purpoſe to place ſuch 
a Piece before them; the firſt thing to be done, is to 
convince them of their Blindneſs; to make them own 
their Incapacity of diſtinguiſhing Objects, and this 
51025 FF JK wor 


Judg ments. 1 Meg 


— 


We Philoſopher tl greateſt Cheat. zar 
work them into a Reſolution of permitting chemſelves 


to be cured. 


1 


This, perhaps, is the Reaſon why ſo many religibus 
Books produce but little effect. They do not ſufſi- 
ciently ſend. Men into themſelves, or refer them to the 


Diſcovery of the ſecret Springs, which determine their 
lden eee 

Here every thing has a tendency to work on Man, 
to unveil his mott ſecret Motives and Intentions, his 


Oppoſition to the Impreſſions of the True; in a word, 


to put him into ſuch a Diſpoſition of Uprightneſs and 
Equity, as opens all the doors to Truth within himſelf. 
In order to judge of the Uſefulneſs of a Work and the 


much what the Work diſtinctly expreſſes, as what it 
leads to, and the Path it opens. Thoſe who have a 


reliſh for Truth, independent of certain Terms, to 


which Men imagine it confinꝰd, will ſoon find the drift 
of the Dialogues; and that, without diſtinctly expreſ- 
ſing ſeveral particular Truths, they give a Key to them, 
which may be called univerſal. Of chis ſort are the 


Diſtinctions between /imple Truth, which is only one); 


and diſtin Truths, which are many; and that between 


the indirect Teſtimony which the Seripture gives to 
| Truth, andthe direct Teſtimony! of Truth icſelf in the 


Such as read them with a ſimple and upright Diſpo- 
fition, may know in general by the Effects, by the Im- 
preſſion they will leave behind them, what is the Spirit 
of the Work, If thoſe Impreſſions end in diſplay ing to 
their view the ſecret Springs of their Interiour; in 


| ſhewing them the Illuſions and falſe Appearances, which 


they have taken for Realities 3 the falſe Opinions and 
Prejudices, to which they hadgiven the Name of Truth; 
if they learn to judge of themſelves, not by ambiguous 


Effects generally approved, but by the hidden Princi- 


ple or Cauſe which produces them; if, 1 ſay, the Im- 


preſſions made by this Reading have a Tendency to- 


ward producing ſuch Effects, thoſe who experience 


them, may thereby CC what Spirit the Author 


was 
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was aided, andi whither that Spirit may conduct ſuch 


*as eſpouſe his Maxims. DIGI 
Tpey will be able to ſee whether the Pleafintry, in- 
teermixed in the Dialogues, leads them to mere No- 
_ things; to — even worſe than ug; to a For- 


tect of che falſe Pleathinery;” that reigns in the World. 
We have an Inſtance of this in the fifteenth Dialogue; 
the Beginning of which affords a Scene that, by the dit- 
ferent Parts there acted, might paſs for a Comedy. 
The Sequel of the Dialogue ſhews that this ſort of 
Comedy has its Uſe ; and that by ſetting the -modiſh 
falſe Judgments and Opinions in a ridiculous Light, it 
may lead us to a thorough” Examination of the moſt 
ſerious and important Subjects. 
6 Ihe following Dialogues: afford other Sdepeb ef which 
By — Perſons will eaſily perceive the drift, 
There are whole Pages in the ironical Strain, where the 
Diſcourſe | ſeems very grave. If it be ask'd, to what 
purpoſe is all this? It is, becauſe the three Friends, who 
Are coo well agreed on the Subſtance of things,” to ſpeak 
- © Jeriouſlp-a contrary, Language, are obliged to ſeem io 
maintain the vulgar. Opinions, that they may have 
more room to ſheœ the Falſe of them; The ironical 
Strain is perfectly well ſuited to this Deſign. 
The Reader will not, perhaps, underſtand the Drift 
of thoſe ſorts of Catechiſms, where one acts the Profeſ- 
for, the other the Scholar. Theſe are introduced, for 
uniting, by thort Queſtions and Anſwers, thoſe Fruths 
Which a been ſcatter'd through the foregoing Dia- 
Jogues. Such Examinations, in quality of Friends, 
would have been ridiculous; it was neceſſary in this 
Caſe, that they ſhovld aſſume the Titles of Profeſſor 
and Scholar. Beſides, this is ſuitable to the Character 
of Eraſtus, who never plays the Doctor ſeriouſly, and 
laughs at himſelf, as ſoon as he catches himſelf at treat- 
ing of any profound Subject. | 
Ic may be ſaid, that he handles the moſt abſtraQe 
in the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth Dialogues. 


True 3 but then he _ to them inſenſibly by the Ob- 
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The Philoſopher the greateſt Cheat. 245 
jections of his Friends, and delivers his Thoughts only 
in quality of a Reveur. He ſometimes even laughs at 
himſelf when he is obliged to philoſophize, in order to 
go back to the Principles of things. He pretends no 
more to the Title of Philoſopher, than to that of Doc- 
tor. How could either of them belong to a Man, 
whom ſeveral ſuppoſe, and perhaps not without great 

reaſon, not ſo much as a Smatterer in Grammar? All 
he knows, ſay they, he has learnt only in his Revertes. 
Theſe ſame Reveries, having led him to philoſophize, 
in the Dialogues laſt ſpecified, bring him back to 
Man, and to a cloſe view of him in the fineſt Springs, 
and deepeſt Roots of his Actions and Intentions. 
This is the Buſineſs of the five or fix laſt Dialogues, 
in which, perhaps, ſeveral will find on all hands Glaſ- 
ſes repreſenting them too much to the Life. If this 
ſhould prove to be their Caſe, they may have recourſe to 
the * colour d Glaſſes, which by eaſing them of that 
troubleſome Proſpect, will let them ſee themſelves in 
another Light. TM | 


A, Alluſſon to the Fable in the ſeventeenth Dialoget. 
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| ANTIENTS and Mounns, * 
RECONCILED; | 


By. an Expoſition of the different SENTL 

MENTS of ſome D1vines, concerning the 
STATE of SOULS, when ſeparated from their A 
Bodies. „ | 
IN: «- | 


FOURTEEN LETTERS. 


With No rs, and ſome Additional Pieces rela- 
eins to mus lame . | 
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HES E Letters, which have been thought wor- 
thy of the Altention of ſome judicious rPerſons, 
will, without doubt, meet with Oppoſition from 
ſuch as are prejudiced againſt all Appearance of Novelty. 
Perhaps, even Men of Piety, on the bare View of the Title- 
Page, will declare tbe Subject of them to be curious Queſ- 
tions, which it is not allowable io examine or enquire 
deeply into. They wou?d be eaſily undeceived, wou d they 
be at the pains of peruſing them, with a Frame of Mind 
entirely free from Partiality, Queſtions of mere Curioſi- 
ty have no real Tendency ; they are of no Uſe, either for 
| Speculation or Practice. Inſtead of clearing up the Diss 

 feiculties or apparent Contradictions in Religion, they pro- 
duce new ones. 1 5 


Letters, are uſeful in both Theory and Practice, were 
it not more proper to leave that to the Reader's own 


ory, the Tendency of the whole 15 to ſhew the Harmony 
of the Divine Perfettions in the Work of Man's Salva- 
tion ; and that in regard to Practice, the whole is calcu- 
lated for proving the abſolute Neceſſity of real and inte- 
riou Sanctity; as the Opinion of an exteriour Imputa- 
tion which lulls ſo many into a falſe Security, is here 


refuted, | | 
| R 4 SC 


It may here be ſaid, that the Truth deliver'd in theſe 


Judgment. He will eaſily find that, in regard to The- 
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TT PREFACE. 

Thoſe, who have hitherto been at a loſs for any - ſolid 
Satigfaction, concerning the difference of Opinions between 
the antient and modern Divines*, will certainly be pleaſed 
10 fnd in theſe Leiters ſome Explanation of ſo many Difficul- 

ties. - If they do, the Truibs contain d in them, will ſtand 
in need of no other Apology. 5 


Concerning rrediſ ination and Univerſal Grace. 
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4 Diſſertation concerning the Nature offi the 
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 ANKIND are El 7 the Ideas of 
W Goodneſ5 and Fuſtice are inſeparably con- 
rected with the Idea of GOD; but our Cu- 
ſtom of ſetting thoſe Attributes in oppo- 
ſitition to each other, is a of en we aro 
Strangers to their nature. 2 
We. uſually ſay, That Juſtice gives way to Goodneſs, 
or Goodneſs gives place to Fuſtice; but the knowledge of 
the Unity of GOD will make this falſe Notion fall to the 
ground; and ſatisfy us, that the diſtinctions we make 
between the Divine Attributes proceed from the narrow 
limits of our Underſtanding, which is obliged to conſi- 
der the different Parts of a ¶ hole ſucceſſively, not be- 
ing able to fix them to a Point without being dazled 
| Vith them. 
We find it eaſy to conceive Goodueſs dillingalthed 
from Juſtice z and hence imagine, that they are ſo far 
from being one and the ſame, that there is even a conſi- 
derable difference betwixt them. If we ſurvey them in 


3 another 


ſhall, perhaps, find that Goodneſs is as twere the Center 


250 INTRODUCTION: 


another Light, and trace them up to their Origin, we 


of Fuſtice; the latter loſing itſelf in the former; in 
a word, that the Idea of Goodueſi preſents. to the Mind, 
ſomething more fixed and poſitive than the Idea of 
eeistely conſider “U?ẽ220lllũ 
Let us then repreſent to ourſelves the Infinite Being 
in the Eternity, prior to the exiſtence of Time, before 
any Creature came out of his hands. Let us repreſent 
to ourſelves, I ſay, the ſelf-ſufficient Being, deſigning 
to form intelligent Beings; let us ſuppoſe our- 
ſelves acquainted with this Purpoſe before it was put 
in execution: what can we preſyme concerning the 
0 thoſe new Beings, that are to come from the 
nds of a perfectly happy Being, but that they will 
be render*d as happy, as their finite Capacities can ad- 
mit of ? 3 | 
The Idea of Happineſs is the only one that offers it- 
ſelf eſſentially in this Caſe ; indeed that of Perfection is 
here alſo included: but this Idea of Perfection has ſome- 
thing equivocal in it, whereas that of Happineſs has no- 
thing like it. Man aſpires preciſely and abſolutely af- 
ter Happineſs ; but after Perfection, only as it leads to, 
or makes a part of that Happineſs. 004) Ry A 
What then muſt be the Origin of the Happineſs of 
created Beings ? It will eſſentially be the Happineſs which 
God enjoys. The perfectly happy Being, wanting no- 
thing for himſelf, cannot create Beings with a View of 
making an addition to his on Felicity. In forming 
them after his own Image, he can have no other de- 
ſign than that of 9 them happy, as he himſelf is; 
I mean, ſuitably to the Proportion between Finite and 
Infinite. A fo 3 "1 
Hence it follows, that the Idea of infinite Goodneſs, 
| is inſeparable from that of an infinitely happy Being; and 
that whatever proceeds from ſuch a Being, muſt neceſ- 
farily partake of his Happineſs. The pure and perfect 
Good, cannot do or confer any thing but what is good; 
and did it communicate any thing elfe, *rwould be in- 
conſiſtent with itſelt. 57106. — 
7s "aff 11 . 18 
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This undoubtedly is the principal Idea, that offers 
itſelf to the Mind concerning the Deity, and the End 
he may have in view in bringing Creatures into Being; 
which Idea is not equivocal, but poſitive and unchange- 
able: but the ſame cannot he ſaid of the Idea of Ju- 
ſtice 3 it having nothing in it of a poſitive nature; ſo, 
that ſhould we ſuppole Creatures do not yet exiſt, tis 
plain we can have no diſtinct Idea of it. 

ITis the Exiſtence of Creatures then, which affords 
the diſtinct Idea of Fuſtice. From the firſt moment 
of their Exiſtence, till they become culpable, the 
Notion of Rigour or Severity never enters into the 
Idea of Fuſtice; God is acknowledged to be Juſt and 
Equitable, though he ſhould never give Proofs of his Se- 
verily, . VVT Ea 
1 15 true indeed, we have not a very diſtinct Idea of 
the manner how Juſtice might have been exerciſed 
on, or manifeſted to, innocent Creatures. But, let us 
ſubſtitute the Term Equity inſtead. of Fuſtice, and we 
ſhall ſee that God might have ſhewn himſelf equitable 
towards the Innocent, by the equality or proportion 
which he might eſtabliſh among them, according to 
the uſe they ſhould make of their Liberty. I don't pre- 
tend fully to reſolve this Difficulty ;... but it is certain, 
that Equity has always exiſted in God; whereas Rigour 
is merely accidental, and would never have been, had 
not Creatures deviated from their primitive Integrity. 

_ £Equity therefore conſtituting, without diſpute the ver 
Eſſence of Juſtice z I'd aſk, whether infinite Goodneſs 
and perfect Equity don't harmoniouſly agree? And 
whether they can be ſet in oppoſition, according to 
the generally received Opinion? 

But here, perhaps, it may be objected, _ ** That the 


þ Nature of Goodneſs is always to communicate ſome- 
d © thing of it's ſelf ; and yer Equity often requires that 
* 


Men ſhould be puniſhed ſeverely. In which Caſe, 
& W © Goodneſs muſt needs ſuſpend it's Effects, and give 
|; WW © way to thoſe of Juſtice . ge 4 

I have already ſaid, that this way of conceiving things, 
proceeds from the narrowneſs of our Underſtanding: but 
10) in 
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„ 1NPRODOUCTION. 
in order to evince this, let us only call to mind the 


Principles wherein we are all agreed ; that GOD 
is Senialy” Good or e as he is elkentially 


Flaj 

jw £4 om "URI it n chat bewies Goodneſs can 
never ceaſe to will and actually do good to every Crea- 
ture, as far as it is capable of receiving it. Beſides (if 
we have a juſt Notion of the matter) it will likewiſe 
follow that Equity or Juſtice are nothing but Agents of 
the very funk Goodneſs, _ which, in the end ebcur to 


render Mankind happy. 


This Idea may appear angular ci it is illoftra- 
ted by the following Reflections. Is it not agreed, that 
the Deity is uniform in his Deſign; and that this De- 


ſign ſt be invariable, to be worthy of its Au- 


hos? If therefore the Deity has but one Defign with 
reſpect to Mankind, namely, to render them happy; 
why may not he make the different, nay the ſeeming]y 
incompatible Means, which he fhall 1 concur to 


the ſame End? And may we not juſtly fay, that tis 


infinite Goodneſs, which acts, orders and diſpoſes of 


all theſe Events, to being Mankind at laſt to their al- 


lotted Happineſs, 
Hence it follows, that the Effects of Soreseig⸗ Good 
ves are never ſuſpended, but that we even ſhare of 


them, when under what we term Correction or Puniſh: 


ment. Nor is this entirely incomprehenſible; we ſee 
ſome reſemblance of it in the Chaſtiſements, that Pater- 


nal en inflicts. The N ere is here ſuper- 


fluous. | 

This Idea of dining Sohn founded upon the 
F elicity of an abſolutely happy Being, is eaſily conceiv- 
ed; Men, as bad as they are, find within themſelves 
ſome Traces, tho? partly defaced, that bear witneſs to 
this Truth, A Man, who has not quite extinguiſhed com- 
mon Humanity, or baniſhed it from his Breaſt, were he 
able to produce a Set of Creatures from nothing; ſuch 
a Man, I ſay, when he conſults himſelf, muft always 
Feel a Diſpoſition to employ the whole compaſs of hi 


Power to render * happy; and did he himſelf 12 
om 
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ſome Bliſs, he'd take a - pleaſure! in making them par- 
takers of it. I'd fain aſk any Perſon capable of 
Think ing; and, ſuppoſing he had the Power of produ- 
cing Creatures, without being able to make them hap- 
py, whether he would not chuſe to drop this Dehgn, 
and forbear to exerciſe this ſuppoſed Power 


Thus the Deitys by the ſmall Portion of Benęvo- 


lence we feel in ourſelves, invites us te judge how far 
his own immenſe: Goodneſs: may reach. What a 
number of Conſequences might be hence deducedi 
But here perhaps the following Objection may be 
ſtarted. The Idea, which you have given us of In- 
finite Goodneſs, as a Conſequence of God's Felicity, 
«© ſeems fixed and unalterable, when conſider' d in itꝭs 
„Origin; good Senſe eſpouſes it, without the leaſt 
„difficulty: but when we deſcend to a detail of the 
Events, that the Deity has either ordained or per- 
„ mitted; when we look into what he has revealed to 
« Men concerning their Future State, this firſt Idea of 
“ immenſe Goodneſs diſappears; and nothing remains 
but a certain Idea of 7a/tice, or rather Severity em- 
„ ploy'd in puniſhing Mankind: and if there are any 
© Traces. of the ſupreme Goodneſs yet remaining, it 
is that of a partial Goodneſs, confined to an iaeonſi- 
«. derable number of Subjects, and limited, for the 
N greateſt part of Mankind, to the ort ſpace of this 
„Life, after which there is no room left for Hope, 
This difficulty wou'd gain additional Strength 
„by an enumeration of a great many Events ſinęe 
the Creation of Man. Not to inſiſt on this Queſ- 


* tion, viz. Why did not God prevent the Fall of 


| « the firſt Man? a much more perplexing Objeion 
| © offers itſelf, viz. That God, has permitted all 
C1) Men from the beginning to the End -of the World 


* ſhould ſpring from that miſerable Stock: that 


* theſe Perſons who are innocent of the Tranſgreſ- 


| © tion of their: firſt Parents, are at their very Birth 


* $t, Matthew, ch. vii. 11. T 
NY « placed 
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a ful Scene of Miſery, that we find no Appearance of 


This ſame Voiceof common Senſe does likewiſe teach us, 


25% INTRODUCTION. 
placed in a State of Miſery : that they are wretched 

c befote they are guilty; andi chat to inhance their 
cc Miſery, they are not able to avoid it, by Tei 
« fon of a chain of corrupt Inclinations'which' appear 
sin them: for Where is the Man who does not more 
44 gr leſs feel their fatal Effects 
This State of Miſery would ſtilt be hee f 
eit confined to ehe ſhore Period of this Life; but to 
'<c complete the Miſery, to which nothing is cotmpara- 
« ple, all Men, as ſoon as they come into the World, art 
* not only laid under a neceſſity of ſuffering and dying 
ct àt laſt, but are: alſo expoſed to the terrible riſque of 
c eternal Damnation; which of itſelf is ſuch a'fright- 


4. Infinite Goodneſs here“; even Equity and Juſtice 
4 vaniſh; and Man ſeems to have reaſon to 5 
et the Creator for giving him Exiſtence T. 
„What now, (continues the Objector) wiltbodocit 
ee of the grand Principles which youchave laid down 
and traced up to their very Source? thoſe unchange- 
dee Able Principles of immenſe Goodneſs,” which we ima. 
e gined to be indiſputable, and of whoſe Mr al 
C Cfeated Beings are for ever to ſhare. - 
This Difficulty is ſo ſtrong, that it deſtroys elf; ; It 
Boks infinitely too much +; it would overthrow all Re. 
ligion, whereof the Idea of God, ought to be the Baſis : it 
would give the Lye to the voice of univerſal Nature, of 
Conſcience and common Senſe itſelf; all which unani- 
mouſly conſpire to bear witneſs to the infinite Goodneſs. 


. rr 


that the Ideas we have of perfect Goodneſs, are not in 


1012 8 


* The 055 eQor is 5 l 10 build, his. an "209 | the 


+A Difficulr 2 adyanced againſt io clear a 15 0 as e of the 


{ey 


opon Principles, that are, at lest, 
perhaps without any Foundation. 


_ INTRODUCTION. 55 
the leaſt our Works, © but muſt have a ſuperiour 
Caiſſe and Origin; and fince Man is not this Cauſe 
and Origin, they muſt proceed from the Author of 
his Being. In conſequence of which, I aſk, wo A 
be reaſonable to ſuſpect thoſe, Traces imprinted in us 
by his hand in indelible Characters, or ſmother un- 
doubted Evidence, to make room for Difficulties built 
equivocal, if no 


11 ii * 


- Fg 


Hut here it may be again aſked, Ho will yot 


9 


« yindicate the Divine Goodneſs in a great many In- 
c ſtances, that are not equivocal, and whoſe diſmal 


Effects we ourſelves actually feel?! ? , 
Not to enter upon a detail of numberleſs things, 


whoſe Springs I am unacquainted with, PII go higher, 


and build on a ſur? Foundation; I judge of Uncertain- 
ties by what is certain; and that in proportion to my 
knowledge of it. Of which, take the following exam 
ple: CET] : 6:48 3 es THAMLATY 11 2 e JE LY 21 EE 
; 1 look upon the Idea of Infinite Goodneſs, as here 

deſcribed, to be a certain Principle, and make it the 
Baſis of the Judgments I form on equivocal Effects, 
whoſe End I cannot explain. e 
The State wherein the firſt Man was placed, has no- 
thing in it, but what perfectly correſponds with this 
Principle of Sovereign Goodneſs; but the miſerable 
State into which he ſoon fell, not being prevented 
by the Interpoſition of the ſame Goodneſs, this dire 
„ REAR. oo oO TRE 


I place © this Evenr among the Effects, Whole 
Cauſes are hid from me; I know not how far God 


4 


ought to go in putting the Liberty, he had beſtowed 


on Man, to the trial. Here I meet with Uncertain- 
| ty and Obſcurity in ſeveral reſpects; and therefore go 
back to what is certain, and what Uncertainty cannot 


ſhake, Hence I conclude, that one day Men will 
know that Infinite Goodneſs never was inconſiſtent 
with itſelf, not even in this Event, which at preſent 

they alledge makes againſt it. eh i 


However, 
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Ag I'N F ROD U I TION. 
it 1s cal to conceive, how Adam being placed in a-bap- 


Situation, and freely wandring out of the way, 
OO et bot Gli. Evil; 8 that Mais 
Condition ſhould have a Tincture of the choice he has 
made ; and what we call Jultice, if rightly underſtood, 
is:nothing but a natural and unaypidghls Effect of the 
good or bad Diſpoliuon, which he has more or leſs free. 
ly contracted. Goodneſs, always agecing with Juſtice, 
| { 55 natural courſe, which ſuch and ſuch 

t to baye; and ſhould ir act thus, it muſt 
inert the Order of things, which poſſibly might prove 
to the diſadvantage of, Polid : but what Goodneſs 
never fails in, is the ſetting all Engines to work for 
repairing the damage Man bas done himſelf; thi 
end ix never loſes gut of ſight ; and makes even thoſe 
diimal Effects, whole deſtructiye cauſe we lament, 
eur in the fame, deſigg 
Tis true indeed, that not hing ſeems more oppo- 
fte to Immenſe Gaodnels, than the wretched Condition 
in which all the Poſterity of Adam are born. Here again 
. 
ture. He might, ſays one, have deprived Adam of Lite, 
and created a ſecond Man to be the Father of a bap- 
Dy TON. But do we know whether it would har: 
Peep conf tent with the Divine Wiſdom and Good 
neſs to have. proceeded, in that manner? Are we ac 
quainted with all the Means, which the Deity has 
in his hands, for ſooner or later more than infinitely 
compenſating the miſerable State, into which Man. 


7 ? 7; 


| Kind are neceſſarily born? 


Niere again we may judge of Uncertainty by what i 
certain. The Uncertainty is the Condition of Mankind in 
the Life to come; the Certainty, on one hand, is their 
Condition in this Life, and, wah other, the Purpoſe 
of God to render them all happy. It is certain, the deſign 
of God muſt be accompliſhed ſooner or later; and 
ſince tis evident, that it is not accompliſhed in thi 
Ife, conſequently, it is reſerved for the Life bo 
come. Thar Time which appears to us — 
OF: | t (an 
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(and which is fo to us in ſome degree, with reſpedt to 


Circumſtances) ceaſes ſo to be in its ue. 


4 * 


3 
£ 


Another remark that prefents it ſelf here, is, that 
Man, being at his Birth placed in a State of Miſery, 


: 


before he could ' deſerve it, Goodneſs, nay Equity it 


ſelf, require that the State of Happineſs for which he 


9 


was created, ſhould infallibly wait for him at the 
end, chat pie laft Condition ſhould necefſrily be 
happy, as his firſt was miſerable for a time, be- 
fore his Liberty could be the cauſe of it. We may 


even preſume, that boundleſs Goodneſs will make this 


tranſient State of Miſery an Enhancement of Hap- 
pineſs ; ſo that Men, having experienced pain, will 
be mt ſceptible of a greater degree of BIG, than 

d have been, had they not paſſed thro? ſuch 
2a 000 Rn rn ES 
Without this Reftoration, the Recompence would 
be imperfect, and not anſwerable_ to the Idea of 
Goodnefs, as we have jult now eſtabliſhed it. Men 
might complain, that they have neceſſarily ſuf- 


fered Ills, from which God could have ſecured them; 


or that they have not availed to render them happier 


at laſt. Here, the Danger of being eternally miſera- 
ble vaniſhes; it is not even conceivable how ſuch 4 


thought has been able to enter into the Mind of Man“: 
This Danger, however, is the Soul of the greateſt 


Difficulties that can be raiſed againſt the Idea of the 


»Let us ſuppoſe a Man, who has ſome Idea of Infinite Good- 
neſs, but has never heard talk of a miſetable Eternity; how do we 
imagine, ſuch a Man would reliſn the firſt Propoſal of it? What 


{ Horror would not ſuch an Image give him? He would conclude; 
that thoſe who admit of ſuch a State, have a God different from his: 
| that they never were acquainted with the Imnienſe Goodneſs of the 
| ſupremely. happy Being. He would even conjecture, that thoſe 
who eſpouſe this Opinion, feel not within themſelves thoſe Chas 


raters of Beneficence which are inſeparable from human Na- 
ture. VJ e e 

In reality, this ſtrange Opinion degrades the Divine Goodneſs, 
and places it below Human Goodneſs. It even ſuppoſes, that God 


could not foreſee what would befall the Work of his own Hands; 
chat he ventured: to give Being to an infinite Number of Creatures, 


without any Certainty of being able to make them happy. 
8 Infinite 
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Infinite Goodneſs. This Danger not being admitted, 
the latter State of Man is aſcertained; and, as he 
was originally created for Happineſs, ſo that Ha ppi- 
neſs does infallibly wait him. The Deſign of God 
apparently ſuſpended for a time by the, Calami- 
7 of human Life, prevails, and is fully; accom- 
liſne N 
F It will be writited: that this Plan i is worthy of God, . 
and its End above all fully ſatisfactory. 
But ftill it may be objected, «+ That in order = 
«© arrive at this 1 End, there is a terrible Inter- 
« val; the unavoidable Miſeries of the preſent Life 
« are light, and will ſoon have an end; but the ad- 
* ditional Proſpect of future Sufferings, the end of 
e which we know not, is terrible. Would it not be 
„% more worthy of Immenſe Goodneſs to exempt 
«« Men from all manner of Puniſhment after this Life, 
&« fince they were formed and infallibly deſtined for 
„ Bliſs? Why does not that now actually happen, 
« which one day will certainly be brought a- 
(C bout *? 9 95 
This queſtion amounts to the ſame as that con- 
cerning the Fall of the firſt Man; Why did not God 
prevent his making that Uſe of his Liberc or ra- 
ther, why did he create him a free Agent? For a con- 
fined Liberty is no Liberty. Such Dices as 
theſe take their Riſe from our Ignorance and our 
ſhort-ſighted Views of things. A Being without Li- 
berty would no longer be. Man ; and chen we might 
aſk, why God thought fit to make Men. 
Baut, not to dwell any longer upon uncertain Specula- 
tions, let us return to a certain Principle. It is cer- 
tain, that Infinite Goodneſs cannot make a preſent 
of any thing to Man but what is for his 2 Since 
therefore it has endowed him with Liberty, and | 


* How ſhall we 5 Men's e of the Goodneſs of God? 
According to ſome, *twould be agreeable to Infinite Goadnels to ex- 
empt Men from all manner of Fain after this Life; according to 
others, eternal Torments are no Mo inconſiſtent 0h + wh very 
ſame Goodneſs. | 17735 5 
this 
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INTRODUCTION. 230 
this Gift might, by accident, prove prejudicial to 
him; it follows neceſſarily, that it is in itſelf ſo eſſen- 
tial to his Nature, that Divine Wiſdom could not diveſt 


him of it, without diveſting him of the Quality of 


Man; we likewiſe cleatly ſee, that the Good aceruing 


to him from it muſt infinitely ſurpaſs the Damage 


he may poſſibly ſuſtain from it; without Which, we 
may preſume, that Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs would 
never have made him a prefent: of ſo parpatjojng. a na- 
ture. 2730} 07; v 10 | 4] 

I paſs by all that may be aid i che Advantages. 
of Liberty. But it muſt be acknowledged, that 
how great ſoever they are ſuppoſed to be, if this ſame 
Liberty put Man in danger of eternal Damnation, he 
might juſtly complain of it as a fatal Gift. It is in 
vain to ſay, that without this Liberty, Man would be 


incapable” of Happineſs for he would certainly pre- 


fer Inſenſibility and even Annihilation, 40 a wretch- 
ed Eternity, or the bate Dangers of it. This, by che 
by, may ſhew us how full this this Opinion is of inſur- 
mountable Difficulties. ns bas | 

I come now to the other part of the 1.7 
„ Does this gloomy Interval, which we ſee bet wixt 
« us and the reſerved Bliſs, agree with the Idea of So- 


« yereign Goodneſs * ?. 

I anſwer, That this Interval is by no means the 
Work of God, he has not fixedthe Term of it, but has 
left that in our own Power; it depends purely on our- 
ſelves to haſten on that happy Time, that State of Feli- 
city which is already purchaſed for us; there is nothing 
_— but for us to 3 a e of enjoying 


* We — Jo obſerved, that God does not invert natural Or- 
der; this would be. a denial of the Wiſdom which reigns in all his 
Works. In order to make Men actually happy, not withſtand ing 
their inward Diſorder, Good and Evil muſt change their Nature; ſo 
that Good would not naturally make us bappy, nor Evil naturally 
render us miſerable. Infinite Goodneſs cannot ſet irſelf in oppoſi- 
tion to this Order, without which every thing wou d be put in con · 
foſion. All it can do for Man, is not to abandon him in the Miſery, 
wherein he has involved himſelf, and afford him the means of re- 
covering from it, | 

| . — 


2% INTRODUCTION. ! 
it; and for this end to make uſe both of our Liber. 
ty, and all other Means that are put in our hands *. 
Every thing on God's part contributes to our A.. 
ſiſtance; he makes even che Miſeries of Life, which are 
Conſequences of the Fall of the firſt Man, concur to 
, Pourn 7 ont mad 
Here Man himſelf: is the Difpoſer of his own Lot; 
not indeed for Eternity; but at leaſt for a Seaſon; 
that is, it is in his power to aggravate and prolong 
his Pain, or on the contrary to ſhorten it J. The uſe 
of his Liberty determines it, and no Fate neceſſaril 
makes this Liberty hurtful to him; he is too well ſa- 
tisfied, that he is the Maſter of it; and when he would 
complain of this Gift of Heaven, he feels himſelf ſelf- 
canned! <2 154 ẽͥ 57 Th gl imo vir a 
Man, tis true, takes a pleaſure in diſputing” with 
God, and demanding a Reaſon for his Conduct; God 
condeſcends to juſtify his Meafures towards Man; he 
declares his Intention, and aſks him, Are not my way. 
equal? Ez, xuiii. 25. But Man frequently refuſes to 
acquieſce and acknowledge the Juſtice of his Proceed- 


1170-571 


T he Liberty of Man requires, that God: ſhould make uſe of 
means to reduce him to order. Every ſudden Change would an- 
nihilate the Exerciſe of his Liberty . ſhould God operate directly 
on Man's Will, all uſe, of Means would be ſuperfluous. If ſuch 

Changes were ſüited to his! Narure, and were better for him than 

2 . INS ee he, wanting in Goodneſs ta 
eny him them; and Men might complain, that they have a lo 

and ata Journey to cle” b od dee bs freed ew 
from, by tratsforming them on à fiidden; © IN 

+ The Miſeries of Life that ſume undergo, being exceſſive, are 

a ſtrong Demonſtration of the Neceflity of indirect Means. Would 

the Divine Goodneſs allow Men to Tier ſo many Calamities, if it 

could exempt him from them, and if thoſe very Means did not in- 
directly concur to reſtore him to Happineſs? Doth not- the unequa! 

Diſtribution of Happineſs and Miſery in this Life, give us Glimpſe 

of what muſe pals . hereafter, of what t hey are to expect after this 
Life, ho have made it their chief Buſineſs) to enjoy the Pleaſures 
The preſent Life is the Scaſon in which, by the good or bad 

Uſe of Time, we may ſhorten or prolong the Miſeries of a future 

; _ or we thall reap in the other World, what we have ſown 


871 | E | ings. 


_. INTRODUCTION. avs 
ings. In the Life to come, he ſhall yield the Cauſe 
to his Judge, Rom. iii. 4. and no more accuſe God of 
being the Auth of his Miſery, but lay the blame at 
his own door. 1 
In ſhort, when by the Deſtruction of Eb, which 
has rendered him miſerable, he ſhall become capable 
of the Happineſs for which he was created, then he 
will know this Immenſe Goodneſs he ſo long miſtook. 
He will acknowledge it the only Cauſe both of his 
Being, and of the Felicity he enjoys. FJuſtice itſelf will 
be ditplay'd before his Eyes as the Agent of Goodneſs, 
concurring with it in the Deſtruction of Evil; he will 
de convinced, that none of his Sufferings were uſeleſs, 
and that the Pains he has endured were either the un- 
avoidable Conſequence of the Abuſe of his Liberty 
or neceſſary Means that Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
have employed for reducing him to Order. 

Then that Eternity, which ſhall ſucceed Time, will be 
eſſentially agreeable to the Eternity which preceded it; 
nor will there be any other difference, than the Ex- 
iſtence of an infinite number of Beings that did not 
exiſt in the former; but all thoſe Beings will be the 
Images of the ſovereignly happy Being. They will 
all g partake of his Bliſs in the degree and mea- 
ſure proportioned to their ſeveral Capacities; they 
will rejoice at having received a Being, and per- 
ha ps even at their having experienced what Pain is. 
They will admire perfect Equity in the infinite Propor- 
tions it has eſtabliſned among intelligent Creatures; 
and the entire Compenſation of the Good and Bad 
things of this Life, with thoſe of the Life to come. 
The Idea of Severity will no longer enter into that of 
Juſtice, and Wiſdom having anſwered the deſigns of 
ſovereign Goodneſs in reſtoring all things to Order, 
God will review the Horkmanſhip of his Hands, as he 
did in the Beginning, and pronounce. it very "Good. 
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In which a Principle'? is laid drwn for underſtand. 
ing the Scripture, aich 75 CR: fo the 
Ord in Land. 
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00 n erde is other Aus hen 1 

happened to ſay in Converſation, that the Doc- 
tre of the Eternity of Hell- Torments was not ſo 
inconteſtable, as not to be called in queſt ion by a 
great number of judicious Men. To this you oppoſed 
the repeated Expreſſions in Seripture of elernal' Fire, of 
the Worm that never dietb, &c. I had not then time 
to anſwer 1 N N 15 now enter on that 
Taſk. 

- Firſt thn 1 am to öbferve to you, that the Per- 
ſons who are of this Opinion, moſt of whom arc 
Engliſh Divines, maintain that, both in the Greek and 
Hebrew, the terms Eternal, Eternity, and Never, are 
very equivocal, moſt commonly fignifying a long pe- 
riod of Time, and ſometimes an indefinite Time. 

It is ſaid, that the Slave ſhould continue in his 
Maſter's Houſe for ever. God promiſes to give the 
Iſraelites the Land of Canaan for evermore ; and Fere- 
my ſpeaks of the Temple and Sacrifices as of things 
that never were to be aboliſhed, Chap, xxxin, 18. 
Laſtly, God ſwore to David, that a Succeſſor upon 
his Throne ſhould never fail. In all which Caſes, tis 
evident, the words Eternal, Never, and Always, &c. 
cannot be underſtood in a ſtrict, literal Senſe. 

Let us firſt agree upon an inconteſtable Principle 
for underſtanding the Scriptures. It contains Truths 
which we may call Eternal and Unchangeable, which 
are the Foundation of all the reſt, independent of 
Expteſſions, Figures, Parables, Sc. Of this fort 


are the Spirituality, Eternity, Omnipolence of oy. 
an 
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arid whatever elſe we can know of his Perfections. I 
call them Unchangeable, becauſe they are imprinted on 
our very Nature in ſuch a manner, that, though the 
Scriptures were loſt, we ſhould not be leſs certain of 
their Truth than we are at preſent. ky 7 
Next to theſe, which ſerve as a Foundation to all the 
reſt, we find likewiſe in Scripture, God's Deſign of 
ſaving and ſanctify ing Men through his Son. mr 
Theſe Truths, which are the Baſis and Eſſence of all 
Religion, being once laid down, you will allow, Sir, 
that if the Scriptnre abounds with a prodigious num- 
ber of figurative, allegorical, equivocal, and even 
contradictory Expreſſions ; that we muſt judge of 
their true Senſe, not by what the words ſeem to 
import, but by thoſe unſhaken Truths that can never 
vary. 5 ＋ 
Neuer I know with certainty concerning the Spi- 
rituality of God, hinders me from taking literally what 
is ſaid in ſeveral places, of his Eyes, Hands, Noſtrils, 
&c. In like manner, what I know concerning his 
_ Santiity.prevents my underſtanding in a literal Senſe thoſe 
Expreſſions which ſeem to aſcribe to him the Paſſions 
of Wratb, Fealouſy, Fury, and Partialiiy. This Rule 
zs applicable to a thouſand places of Scripture; and 
| would clear up abundance of Difficulties, when rightly 
| applied. #h 2 DT e 
| "a to return to the Opinion in queſtion, againſt 
which you produce the Expreſſions of everlaſting Fire, 
of the Worm that never dieth, &c, I anſwer, (ac- 
cording to the Rule I juſt now laid down) that when 
the Scripture ſeems to contradict itſelf in ſome Places, 
. Ve mult not take any thing in a literal Senſe, bur 
9 _ perfectly agrees with undoubted and fundamental 
Truths, 0 
A The firſt of theſe Truths, as I juſt now ſaid, are all 
| that we know of the Divine Perfections, whether by 
| Written Revelation, or by internal Teſtimony ſtamped 
on the Conſciences of all Men. 3 
The Truths of the ſecond Rank, are ſuch as we know 
only by Scripture-Teſtimony, and yet are perfectly con- 
8 84 | need 
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pefted with the former. Of this, ſort i is the Declaration 
0 Hor 8 Fare of 4 ewving his Son for Mankind; A 
Poe wh laces he Sanctity, 15 Wiſdom and 
:y of ' GO „ in the ſtrongeſt Light. 

Of ele ſame Fats is that Truth, 1 and "er 
00 repeated through the whole Scripture 3 that 
none can be admitted inte perfect Bliſs, unleſs he is 
cleanſed from 4¹¹ 48 of the Fleſb and Spirit. 

| You underſtand by this Vs Sir, the drift of what 
1 have advanced. I now aſk you. upon what bot- 
tom, the Proofs alledged to ſupport the Eternity of 
Hell: Torments. are founded? Why, purely upon 
three or fogr Expreſſions of Eternity, the Worm that 

never dieth, &c. which, as I have MEA. oled. 
may be takes, in different Senſes, We ae 

"Bur what are the Supports of the contrary Opinion: 
Thoſe very anchangeabic Truths, Which are the Baſis of 
all Reli on; and this 1 ſhall endeavour to illuſtrate. 

.GOD is Mig, Juſt and Good; no one of his Attri- 

| butes deſtroys another; Juſtice i is not oppoſite to Good · 
neſs, nor Gcodneſ to Fuſtice. I go one ſtep farther, and 
fay they are ſo inſeparable, that we cannot ſo much as 
imagine, pr ſuppoſe a Man to be 7uſt unleſs he is 1 
or $71 unleſs he is 74%. 

10 GOD, Goodugs and. Jaſtice are boundleſs; b 
his Giddneſs. he offers his Creatures all the Treaſures of 
his Bliſs; by his Juſtice he fills with the ſame Treaſures 
thoſe who accept of them, and leaves thoſe who refuſe 
them, deſtitute of them: this is ſignified to us. by 
theſe Words; All that are far from thee, Dull periſo, 

_Pfal. Ixxiii. And again, Wo unto their Soul, for they 
have rewarded evil unto themſelves, Iſa. ill, 9. 

Divine Juſtice then, is widely different from the Idea 
commonly formed of it: It is repreſented under the 
Notion of Hatred, Vengeance, Wrath and Fury, and 
therefore Goodneſs and Mercy are ſet in oppoſition to 
it, to prevent as it were the Effects of its rigid Severi- 

ty. In reality, were Juſtice of ſuch a nature, G OD 
muſt ceaſe to be Juſt, whenever he exerciſes his Good- 
neſs 3 or Cod and ae when he employs his Zu 


lice 


14 
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dn ſinee it is evident that Goodueſi and' uralt, At. 
cy and Revenge can mever ſubſiſt tagetberr. 
Rat to form a riglit Idea of . A of Diuine Fif- 
ict, we ought to conceive: that it has nothing in it of 
threatning ot ſeverity 3 it is repreſented to us under 
tha figure of a perfectly equal Ballance, which inolines 
to one fide only by the force of | the weight put into 
one Scale. The Tor ments it ſeems to inflict upon Sin- 
ners, do not proceed from Juſtice, hut from th 
who lay up Treaſures of Wratb, Rom. ii. They alone 
feed the Worm, that muſt gnaw them, and pile up com. 
buſtible Materials for the Fire that muſt burn them 3 as 18 
well expreſſed in the Words of the Prophets; Iſaiub h 
Walk in the Light of your Hire; and in the õ par ls ui huvę 
kindled 3, and e Encad, They haue lighted ibs Fire in my 
Anger, wherefore. be Hull be Fares in ny Rage. I might 
cite Thouſands of Paſſages to prove this Truth, hick of 
itſelf is well enough underſtood by the Conſcience. 
What are we to conclude from what I have advan- 
ced concerning the Nature of Juſtice? If this Juſtice is 
not really attended, either with Hatred, Fury or Re- 
venge *, but is inſeparable from Infinite is can 
we conceive it will condemn Millions of Creatures, 
formed after God's Image, to dteadful and never-end- 
ing Miſery; and even doom them to the Hatred of God, 
to Rage, to Deſpair,” and Blaſphemy for all Eternity? 
Might we not rather, on the contrary, ſay that, the 
chief Buſineſs of this ſovereign Fuſtice, is to key Juſt 
whatever is*ujuſt, and render the crooked ſtraipht « 
What is more unjuft and contrary to the Views of the 
Creator, than that Myriads of his Creatures ſnould for 
ever hate him? I aſk once more, can ſovereign Juſtice 
will Injuſtice, or permit it to ſabſiſt to all Eternity? 
What J have hitherto ſaid, ought to be confider'd 
only as imperfe& Proofs, or as a ſort of Probabilities 
faunded on bare good Senſe and the Teſtimony of Con- 
ſcience 3 55 to ſ peak more pen on the Ideas of 


* 


* Juſtice i is of 0 n Nawre der n hs a Judge 
who ſhould condemn a Malefactor to Puniſhment, on a der. 


1 " Revenge, would be look'd upon as a Monſter. |; 
2 Juſtice, 
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Juſlice, which all of us find engraved in our Minds, 
and muſt neceſſarily be the Work of the Creator. 
From this Source we draw the Ideas of thoſe Truths, 


which I call eternal, and immutable; wiz. of GO D's 
Wiſdom, Juſtice and Goodneſs; and to thoſe he him- 
ſelf remits us, to determine betwixt him and us, con- 


cerning the Equity of his Conduct towards us, IJaiab v. 
Judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my Vine; and again, 
Exel. viii; 29. O houſe of Iſrael! Are not my Ways e- 
guad? Theſe Words ſuppoſe that the Rule, to which 
GOD: ſends all of us to meaſure whether his Ways are 
right, is right itſelf, _— ew r of his 
wen Wadl. 
I ſhould now proceed: to * more poſitive Proofs 
Fe: Holy Writ for the ſupport of this Opinion; but as the 
Subject roo extenſive to be crouded into a ſingle Let- 
ter, you'll permit me to defer ne" mne ob = 
till * 9111 . 3808 1 
ern 
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nne the Proofs taken From $6 pere con- 
the 'Defion of the Incarnation and 


AA Daus e. CHRIST, ae he 
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"FIR, "oo Doren > pc 
0 _ your Demands, I ſhall. "Ring 8 
tao lay down the Proofs, alledgech or the ſupport 


55 of the Opinion in queſtion. 


One of the chief of them, is deivwsd from dhe; "FER 


nation of JESUS: Anis. any the Helen of his 


coming. 7 75 
A ſecond, from the. many brian Deolaraticns 


wherewith the Scriptures abound, That Cd will ol al- 
Ways chide, nor keep his Anger for ever. : | 

A third is taken from the numerous Prophetica 
Promiſes, agreeing wich theſe firſt Proofs. 


In the firſt place, That of the eee of . 
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SUS CHRIST ſeems to have great force in it, 
if we attend to it ever ſo little; for thereby he has en- 
nobled all Human Nature, and become the Brother 
of Mankind; which ſingle Thought might be ſufficient 
to make us td preſume chat none of that Race, whole 
Nature God afſum'd, ſhall periſh eternally. 
But let us enter further into the Deſign of this TAY 
alle and conſider what the Scriptures' teach us u 
this Subject: they every where declare, that JESUS 
CHRIS T came to ſave all Men and this is repea- 
ted in almoſt every Page of the New Teſtament 
»Tis true, that among the Divines who maintain the 
Eternity of Torments, thoſe called Particularifts, un- 
derſtand by all Men, the Elect choſen out of all Na- 
tions; and the Univerſaliſts, take the Words, à8 a 
Proof that GO D offers all Men the Grace neceffaty 
for Salvation: but ſuch Divines as deny the Eternity 
of Hell- Torments, and have a better Fitle to the de- 
nomination of Univer/aliſts than the former, believe 
that GOD, declaring his defire that all Men fhould 
be ſaved, will accompliſh it in it's utmoſt Extent. 
It expreſſes, ſay they, a poſitive Will, which ſooner or 
later will have its Effect, and we El bare With that all 
Men may be faved: 5 
Let us come to ſomething more re particular, JESUS 
CHRIS T came to reſtore all things; of which men- 
tion is made, Alls ii. But if he ſaves only a ſmall Num- 
ber, all things are ſo far from being reſtored, that 
there would be but a handful ſo favoured, whilſt the 
multitude would nie, e in Diſorder and 
| Deſolation. 1957 2 Fo 


; 378 Though the Son of God had n not made & 1 near an 1A WES to 
| Mankind, as he has done by aſſuming human Nature, the bis Relations 
between Man and the Divinity wou'd have been a very ſtrong Proof 
on this Occaſion, St,. Paul confirms what even the Pagans acknow- 
ledged, that Men are not only the Work of God, but alſo his Race. 
What Conſequences might not be drawn, from that Expreſſion ?. 
It is ſurprizing that this Expreſſion of all Men, a thouſand 
times repeated in Scripture, ſhould make no Impreſſion on the 
Mindsof Men; while thoſe of Eternity, and for Ever haye been receiy'd 
without Reſtriction ; though it is evident that the Words laſt men- 
honed are uſed in I when ſpeaking of Things now ended. 
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Bot what the Apolile ſubjoins is Proof; that 


Jo ſooner did Adam fall, but the Prmiſe of Salva. 
tion, was made to him, and in him to all his Poſterity, 
hom che repreſented? St. Paul is very expreſs on this 


* 


be made alive. This Proof is, think; one of 


; +>. 
.A 


the ſtrongeſt, by the compatiſon made between Adam 
and Cbriſt. Therefore as it is paſt diſpute, that iti A. 


| | . — K N 2 . . Y i 238 b . 

dam all die, ſoit is unexceptionably true & that in Chriſt 

. mn = « . 4 #*'5 8 5 Ms. e : 
Hall be made alive. WHT ee x : TOcdUE HA 


happen at very diſferent Periods. Hut zvaty i ſays 


| he, v. 23.) in his um Order: Chriſt 1 262 Finſtifruits ; 


- 4% ermards they U hal are Chriſt a, att he coming. It is 
Plain that by this coming, he means the Naſt Judg- 


ment; and by thoſe that are Chriſt's, the Souls of the 
# uit : . Nevertheleſs, he afrerward ſpeaks of another 


SI's. + 


17 Period, Which he calls the End, v. 24. And 


en the End ſhall come, when be ſhall have delivered up 


He PHIEQ Ser a ' ; 5 "Y * | 
n3 W hat followeth, ſeems to prove this very clearly; 


by Chi, as it is evident they are 


3 * ; 
1 3 + 7 Þ 7 © ie 4.5 4&4 4 
* * + * 1 


„I Cor. xv. ea. As in Adam all die, ſo in Chriſt 


chib will 
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from GOD 
In ibe Day thou eateſt tberecf, SD ſhalt furely die. And? 
withbut this Death, there would be no Hell ; ſo che 


when it is deſtroy ed, Hell will bens mere. be 


Another Proof, chat the Death here een is no 


temporal Death, 8, that St. Paul ranks it with the 
Enemies of GOD, over whom JESUS de 


ſhould reign till they were all deftroyed; but te 

ral Death, far from being of the hümber of his H. 

mies, is an Agent of his Power employed in executing 
his Orders; it is the ſpiritual Death which is called EN. 


mity againſt GOD, a Rebellion of the Creature againſt 


the Creator; it is this Death, I eta to which che Title 
of Enemy perfectly agrees. . 
Loet us obſerve, that St. — ſupp * this Ene my 
ſhalt fubſiſt even after Chriſt's coming, and that he ſhall* 
reign *cill; it is aboliſhed, as well as all Rule, and Au. 
thority. and Potver, 1 Cor. xv. 34. It is evident that 


theſe Titles of Rule, &c. can refer only to the Power 


of Darkneſs, and the Sovereignty: of the Devil; ſinee 
all Earthly Dominion ſhall then have had an end. But 
hat is to be the View of deſtroying all thoſe Ene- 
mies? It anſwers an End worthy of the wiſe Crestor. 
that of reuniting to bine all his Creatures, by a vo- 

luntary Subjection. _ After having reigned over them with 
a Rod of Iron, Pſal. ii. and conſumed them in bis Wrath; 
then the Son ſhall deliver up the Kingdom to enn, 
that CO D may be All and in Al 4. 


Theſe laſt Werds ſeem irreſragably to prove the A. 


bolition of Sin and Hell, and the Reſtoration of all the 
Creatures; which is further confirtned by the Exclama- 
tion of St. Paul, O Death uber is thy Sling ? 9 Grate: 
e is pero ps 2. * If _— and- er Grave ha ve 

nee 2:3. On a 1 . £ n 


110 * Theſe aa Jour Ws no Senſe; it Hell- rormegts were eter-* 
" On can neyer be All and in All, but by reſtoring the Order, 
of things. © 

T We find it in other "Tranſlations, 0 Hell where is thy Nam: 
Common Senſe ſhould lead us to eſpouſe this Verſion- We know * 
the Scriptures promiſcuouſly uſe the Words Hell and Grave; if the 
Grave hgnified nothing here but the Piece of Ground, where the 


dead 


ich was the Death ſpoken of to lum, 
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no other ſting but Sin, and this ſting muſt be deſtroy- 


ed; does it not hence follow, that Hell muſt be de- 
ſtroyed alſo? fince tis certain, that if Sin were kil. 


led in Men, there would be no more Hell. 


_ + You'll grant, Sir, that this fingle Chapter would af. 
ford Arguments ſtrong enough upon this Subject. But 
not to ſtop here, let us ſee whether the Scriptures do 5 


not teach the ſame Truth in other Places. | 
St. Paul, in the firſt of Coloſſi fans, deelares what was 


the good- p leaſure of GOD i in ſending his Son into the 
World. 25 it pleaſed the Father," (lays he) that in bim 
ſhould all Fulneſs dwell ; that by him v. 20. he might re. 
concile all things to himſelf, 2 they be tbings in Hea- 
ven, or things on Earth. Obſerve. here, an Univerſal 


Reconciliation of all the Creatures to GO D; a Truth 


as well aſcertain'd in verſes 15, 16, 17, 18. In the 
15th and 18th, JESUS CHRIS I is called the f. 
born from the dead, and the firſt-born of every C reature, 
that in all things be might have the*pre-eminence ; and in 
the x6th/ it is ſaid, That all things that Were ted 'by | 


bim, were alſo created for bim 


How is JESUS CHRIS T e of every 
Creature? He could not be ſo by his Divinity; for in this 
Senſe he is not a Creature; nor by his Humanity, ſince 
an infinite number of Creatures were in being before 
his temporal Birth. If he is then called the firſt-bors. of 
every Creature; that Expreſſion can ſignify only, that 
he is the Firſt. fruits of them, the elder Brother; now, 
if the Firſt We are boly, the Lump will be * alſo; 


dead Body is bid, "how. could. . this Lari be work 


placed, in which St. Paul triumphs? After. bidding defiance to 
Death, what could he mean by the Grave? Can we diſtinguiſh 
one from the other, and is the Victory over. this Piece of Ground 
ſuch a mighty Matter? But it may be ſaid, perhaps, this is no Solu- 
tion of the Difficulty. St. Paul triumphs over the Grave in relation 
to the Reſurrection ;. it muſt then give up all the incloſed Dead, as well 
bad as good: A wonderful Subject of Triumph ! The Grave will 
reſtore Men their Bodies, to feel the heat of everlaſting Fire, Would 


the Reſutrection in this Caſe be an Advantage to the ne and 


2 proper for an . OF ² A TO ONS 


and 
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and if the Son, as Heir * f all things, Heb. i. 2. b4s 
aked. all the 'Ends of the Barth for his Inheritance; Pſal. 
ii. is it not to reconcile them to & OD. * min 

them from the Power of Darkneſs? 
In the firſt of Epheſi ans, the fame Truth i is Gecluink a 


v. 9, 10; mention is made of be Myſtery of the Mill of | 


GOD, which he bad bitherto kept to bimſelſ; and what is 
this Myſtery? To gather together in one all things in Cbriſt, 
both which are in Heaven, and which are on Earth, even». 
in him; and when will he do this? In the diſpenſation of - 
the fulneſs of Times, that is to ſay, When all thin g. Hall be 
ſubjefied io bim, and he ſhall be exalted above all Princt- 
 palities and Powers, and Dignities and Dominions, and 
above every Name that. is med both 4 in this 5 and 

that which is to come. 
The ſame Apoſtle, in the 1 th of the jo 5 — , 
as a great Myſtery; that thoſe who before had rebelled 
againſt. GO D, and been cut off becauſe of their Un- 
belief, ſhould: be again grafted in, and at laſt obtain 
Mercy; to which he adds, GO D hath concluded 
them. all under Unbelief, that be might baue Mercy 
on all. After which he makes this Exclamation, 
wherein mueh more is underſtood than expreſſed,” Otbe 
dep th. both of the-Riches and Wiſdom of GOD! How un-: 
ſearchable are his "Judgments, and his Ways paſt finding. 
| out! For who bath known the mind of the Lords er ee 

bath been his Counſellor ® 

Let us here remark the ns Ps has Words 9 to 
thoſe quoted from the 1ſt of Eph. concerning the Will: 
of GO D, which till now he bad kept within his own 
Breaſt, and which is nothing but the thought of a Sa- 
viour, or the deſign he had conceived of 5 — to all; 
which is evident from the Concluſion, For of An; and 
by bim, and for bim are all things, && t. It 


The Pfalm from whence. this is taken, deſerves to be quoted 
more at large. The Son of God is introduced declaring the Power 
God had given him to ask an important Favour of him, A. of 
ne, and I ſhall give thee the Heathen for thine Inheritance, and the ut- 
termoſt Parts, &c. What Deſign ſhall we aſeribe to the Son of God. 
in a requeſt of ſuch a nature? 

805 it " WI exiſts of him and 9 him, ought to be for him, what 


Can 
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ther Paſſages to the ſame purpoſ 


Sth of Raman, that are very clear in this'Caſe' 


It would be eaſy here to quote ſtill a great many o. 
e, as Heb. ii. 9. where 
it is ſaid that JESUS CHR 18 T.,; Death! for 


all Men; and elſewhere, That be is made the propittation - 


For the Sins of the h, World. And in the 2d of Phil. 


That every Knee ſball dan ar the Nameoof 4 E S Us, of” 
things in Heaven; &c. SOLE IEP 
1 mall only dwell a tincke an . lat Verſes of the 
where 
« JESUS CHRIST to Aan, 


the Apoſtle co 


as alſo the Fruits we reap from each. A by on Man 


Sin entered into the" World, and Death by Sin, fo that 
Daub is paſſed upon all Men; in lite manner by the 
righteouſneſs of one, the Gift is come upon all Men to 


IRE of Life. Fi or adds Hey nt #he keynote of 
enceof one, m 1 


. 5 


The Word many in 4 place; oadenbiedly compre · 
hendi alb Mankind; All were-made' Sinners by Adam, 


therefore all ought io be made Righteons by JESUS 
CHRIS T. And here we may very juſtly apply that 


excellent but abuſed Text: Whare Sin did abound, Grace 


did mitieb more abound. That i is, the Grace of CHRIST N 


JESUS. is ſo abundant, that it ſhalt at laſt deſtroy in 
all Mankind the Sins they inherited from Adam; ſo 


that a Sin bas reigned unto Death, in like manner Grace 


ſhould reign by Righteouſneſs unto Eternal Life. As if he 
had ſaid, the Reign of Sin and Death muſt come to an 
end, to mano — 200 that of Grace ee e. all a5 
7 Sir, it Weid be mperdvog to add mare 
Authorities to what I have now produced; ſince theſe 
include the moſt diſtinct and clear Inſtructions deliver q, 
concerning the Deſign of the parc: pak and er he 
JESUS CHREISF;: + 


can we think will be the final Stare rar Man,” who derived' their Exi- 


" ence from him, and by whom alone they ſabfift ? 


** St. Prul in the 1 0 Verſe, exalts the Giſt above the Offence ; 
he obſerves that the Gift ought ro have more influence to make u- 
happy, than the Offence to make us miſcrable. If the Effects of the 
Offence were univerſal, what. men we not expect from the Gift, if 
ic ought to exceed it? - * 
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Wherein the Senſe of the Concluſion of the Se- 


cond Commandment is examined, and new Re- 


fleftions concerning the Nature of Fuſtice are 


drawn from it. 


FT Told you, that a ſecond Argument for the Opinion 
in queſtion, is taken from the expreſs Declarations 
in Scripture, That GOD keeps not his Reſentment for 


ever. I ſhall now enquire into the Strength of this Proof. 


And here I find, toward the Concluſion of the Second 


Commandment, a poſitive Declaration of the eternal 


Laws of Juſtice "MET; In the firſt Part, God 


ſhews himſelf as a pOWerful and jealous God, puniſh- 


ing Iniquity to the fourth Generation; in the laſt, he is 


repreſented as exerting Mercy to thouſands of Generations. 


Doth not this mean, that Juſtice in his Puniſhments 
is reſtrained within certain Bounds, whereas Mercy 


knows no Limits? 


But to this it may be objected, That if any Bounds 


could be ſer to Divine Juſtice, what becomes of the 
Infinity of God's Perfections? To which I anſwer, 
That Divine Juſtice, conſidered in itſelf,” is without 
Bounds ; but that its Infinity does not confift in 
puniſhing to the ſame extent; but rather in being 
infinitely equitable, entering into an infinite Detail 
of what can render every Creature more or leſs cul- 
pable, and more or leſs pardonable: in weigh- 


ing, with a perfectly —_ Balance, not only Ac- 


tions, but particularly Intentions, Motives, Know- 
ledge, Circumſtances, Temptations; in a word, in 
entering into the infinite Proportions of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, ſo that ir inclines not to one 
lide more than the other. Now, was it to 'puniſh 


infinitely, there muſt needs be a heavier weight 
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274 LET ＋ E R III. 
in the Scale of Rigour, than in that of Clemency, 
which cannot ſyit with. the Idea of Juſtice. 
Rigour indeed muft be exerciſed. againſt all Diſ⸗ 
| obedience, and Unrighteouſneſs ; but when by its 
devouring Fire, it hath entirely conſoined them, J 
rite mall Wale to be. ieorous, but not ceaſe to be 
Ji 
9 _—_ to 2 to le Conchitina of ib Bagh Som- 
mandment; I do not ſuppoſe any one pretends to take 
the Words literally, or imagines that God makes Chil- 
Aren accountable for the Iniquities of their Fathers; 
ſeeing it is evident that this is only a way of ſpeaking, 
which, gives us to underſtand, that there is no manner 
of Proportion between the Duration of Puniſhments 
miete by Juſtice, and that of the Effects of Mercy. 
But how can this Truth be reconciled with the Opi- 
n of eternal Torments ? In that caſe, except the 
ſmall Number of the Elect, who are but a Handful in 
compariſon of all Mankind, God would ſhew bis 
Mercy to the reſt, during the ſhort Space of this Life 
only; after which, he would pour out upon them all 
the Rigour of his Vengeance, not for Thouſands and 
Millions of Generations, which would be ſaying no- 
thing, but after all thoſe Ages are paſt, the Eternity 
of their Torments would fil} be to commence again. 

Let us likewiſe, confider, to what purpoſe. Mercy 
ſhould be exerciſed during this Life, towards theſe 
miſerable. Creatures; toward far greater number, who 
are Pagans, to give them Life, Nouriſhment, Cloath- 
ing, natural Light, and a Senſe of Conſcience. The 
_ Chriſtians, are infinitely more favoured, by being 

inſtructed in the Will = God, in all reſpects, who in 
this Life, provides them with all Meags Necellary to 

Salvation. 

' Theſe, I muſt acknowledge are great effects of 
Mercy, -which render the latter )bnoxious to Judgment 
and all, if they abuſe them; but how. conſiderable 
ſoever the Effects of Mercy may be in this Life, though 


k mould sontinue a een or den thouſand Years, - 


L524 


* 
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it would bear no manner of proportion to an Eternity 
of Torments, that which is nite, bearing no manner 
of proportion to what is infinite ſo that we muſt alter 
the Text, and ſay, That God ſnhews Mercy to the fourth, 
but puniſbes to the thouſandth Generation; Thich indeed 
would be ſaying nothing, , fince any imaginable; num 
ber, though equal to the Drops of he ern would 
vaniſh before endleſs Ages: 

I believe, Sir, I — ſaid enough, upon: this Aer 
of the Second Commandment, and mult reſerve for an- 
other Letter the Citation of ſome other een of 
noms which een che lauer Taube 41 


ETER 1 


74 


mag! an 1 Analyſir F of the'to7th Pſalm, bl Re- 
marks on thoſe Words, He will not t always 
"Sil Sr. Pfal. ciii. | 
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\H E Lexiptures are fo fat of Derksen of oh | 

ſame. Stamp with the Concluſion of the Second 
Commurldinen that I am at a loſs only which to 
chuſe. To avoid being tedious, I ſhall contin aA to 
thoſe that are moſt expreſs on the Subject. 

- Firſt, then, I find the whole 107th Pſalm, which, by 
a kind of Allegory, ſets before our Eyes a Repreſenta- 
tion of the wonderful Ways of the Divine Wiſdom, 
Juſtice, and Mercy. The firſt Verſe is as it were a 
Abridgment of the whole, O give Thanks unto the W 
for be is good; becauſe his Mercy endureth for ever. What 
does this Declaration teach us? That immenſe 8 1 
neſs is not confined to the er Pace of this Life“ 


” Nothing i is more contrary to g -o0d Senſe, than to confine th 
Clemency and Mercy of God to the Space of this Life, which is 
only the firſt Hour of Man's Duration. Will a different manner of 
exiſting, place him out of the reach of the effects of a Goodneſs, 
which is eternally the fame? Doth the Separation of the Soul from 
the Body make it ceaſe to be the Work of God, and ſuch a Work 

as * cannot abandon ? 
| "a - I 2; inc. 


= EAT TERM + 
ſince it endureth for ever, it muſt certainly be em- 
ployed in the Life to come, for the benefit of ſuch 
Subjects as ſhall be capable of receiving its Influence. 
But who are thoſe Subjects? The fame P/alm is very 
expreſs on that Article; they are ſuch as having been 
Rebels againſt the ſtrong God, have been humbled, mor- 
_ tified, and cruſhed by the Severity of Juſtice; who 
have felt inexpreſſible Anguiſn on the account of their 
Tranſgreſſions; who have been as it were chain' d up 
in Darkneſs, bound with Aftiftimn and Tron, and but up 
within Gates of Braſs; who have gone down into the 
Depths, and whoſe Souls have been melted, becauſe of 
Trouble: ſuch, I ſay, having fed plentifully on the 
Fruit of their Works, and born the Puniſhment of 
their Sins, ſhall be the Objects of this Goodneſs, that 
endures for ever; They /hall cry unto the Lord in their 
Diſtreſs, and he will bring them out of their Trouble, and 
will reſcue them from Darkneſs, and the Shadow of Death, 
and break their Bands in ſunder. 
But whither tend all theſe wonderful Proceedings of 
Juſtice and Mercy? To the Accompliſhment of that 
authentic Declaration; Every Tongue fhall give Praiſe 
to God, and celebrate the Goodneſs of the Lord, and bis 
wondrous Works towards the Sons of Men. 
The Pfalm ends much the ſame way as it began; 
N hoſo is wiſe, and will obſerve thoſe things, even they 
Pall underſtand the loving kindneſs of the Lord; as if he 
had ſaid, Let them conſider that this Goodneſs, which 
laſts for ever, cannot be inactive, but will be employed on 
the Sons of Men, in proportion as they ſhall. be more 
or leſs diſpoſed to receive its benign Effects. 
One of the ſtrongeſt Expreſſions againſt the Eternity 
of Torments, is this, He will not always chide, nor keep 
bis Anger for ever * : a Declaration more ſtrong, and 
the further removed from Ambiguity, as it 1s taken 
from che Nature and Perfections of God himſelf, and 


* A Father doth not chide his Children, whom he is deve to 
— abandon ; by chiding be ſhows his Deb of correcting and redu- 
eing them to their Duty. 


perfectiy 
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ease agrees with the Ideas of Juſtice, eee 5 
one: finds engraved upon his own. Mind. 10 


Me are agreed, that unchangeabie Truths ought to be 


our Rule for diſtinguiſhing! what is to be taken in a li- 


teral Senſe; but when the Letter itſelf ſpeakes in a man- 


ner conformable. to thoſe. Truths, why ſhould we not 


receive it in its full extent? Toſay that this Declara · 
tion regards none but Believers, is ſhuffling out of the 
Difficulty by a very groſs Evaſion. Let us therefore 
ſuppoſe ourſelves inclined to extol the Clemency of a King 
towards thoſe who had offended him, and that we ſhould 
give as an Evidence of it. That he doth not alevays chide, or 

keep bis Anger for ever. Would this ſignify his pardoning 
three or four, whilſt he exerciſed upon Millions, ia 


the Vengeance in his power, without ever relenting*? 


Who then can imagine, when God repreſents himſelf 
to his Creatures, as not always chiding, or keeping 
Reſentment for ever, chat he only means this ſor the 
ſmall number of the Elect, whilſt he avenges himſelf 
all Eternity on infinite numbers of his Cteatutes?: 

It remains, to make good my Engagement, that I 


ſhould produce ſome "Prophetic Promiſes conſonant 


to the-preceeding Proofs z give me ee de refer Dar 
Ane to eee Deter 2E 91561 „ er e 


» 8 * Sy N 


© E T T E R v. | 
Woerein are produced the Prophetical P mie 
 _"agreemyg with the e 7M fog 


81 R. 


Lthough I have obliged myſelf to 1 We 
ral Sentences or Promiſes out of the Prophetical 


Books, which may ſerve to ſupport the Opinion in 


* A Man who is irreconcileable, inſtead of paſſing for juſt, 1s 


charged with Inhumanity. Our Saviour ſets no Bounds to the 


Mercy which the juſt Man ought to ſhow to his greareſt Enemies. 

This alone, by way of conſequence, would be ſufficient, even though 
God had not explain'd himſelf by poſitively TS . not rag 
his anger for ever. 


% 
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queſtion, I ſhould think their alinoſt ſuperfluous, after 
the preceding Proofs. Beſides, whatever Arguments 
may be taken from the Prophets, ought to be look'd 
as concluſive only, ſo far as they agree both with 

the unchungeable Trulbi we have laid down as our Foun- 
dation; and with the expreſs and politive Declarations 
of te New Teſtament, that are not figurative. The 


\ 


Phraſeology of the Prophets is ſo ambiguous and ob- 


ſcurez that unleſs we uſe rhe Rule whieh we have agreed 
on, and that with great Caution, we may run into a thou. 
fand Hxtravagancies, which we may ſuppoſe well ground- 
ed, under pretence of ene Expreſſions, whoſe cen 
| mondo! not comprehend. : L OMIONS PTY IT) 

hall cherefore employ the Authority of the Pro- 
phets only as collateral I eſtimonies that are ſufficient 
ere. as they agree with the former Evidences. 

I ſhalh not attempt to cite all the Paſſages that Wigbr 
een my Argument; that would be an end- 
leſs Taſſe; but content myſelf with examining the 
Spirit and Deſign of — Promiſes accor- 
ding to: the Rule of unalterable en or of f ueh as are 
clearly revealed aendern 110) enge 
The 40th of Haiab might afford ſome Peftitiiony in 
this reſpect; where there is a Promiſe of the Reflora 
tion of all things. What elſe can be meant by thoſe 
Expreſſions, That every /alley- ſpall be exalted, and 
every Mountain and Zhi. dir be made low, and the 
Crooked. Hall be made": ſirait's." end the -yough- Place 
plain; I ſay, what can. be meant, but a ſpiritual 1 Re- 
paration relating to the Souls of Men? 

It moreover appears, that this muſt be an univerſal 
Reſtoration, | becauſe it follows; The Glory of the Lord 
Hall be revealed, and all Fleſh ſpall fee it; as if he had 
ſaid, It is the Sin and Corruption of Men, that ob- 
ſtruct the Manifeſtation of this Glory; but at laſt, 
thoſe Obſtacles being removed, All Hleſb, i. e. all Men 
ſhall» be Witneſſes and Partakers thereof; which St. 
John Baptiſt repeats after Iſaiab, in Terms ſtill more 


N 40 Field days hey Ol jet the cars of "Non 
oy 


ey — 
w 


aking implies more than being a mere Spectator. 
* know we may reſtrain the Meaning of thoſe 
Words to ſomething leſs generabʒ and ſhould any one 


diſpute it with me, I'd eaſily give ĩt up: but, as this 


Teſtimony by itſelf would be inſufficient, ſo being 
uſhered in by * 3 others, it ought not to ſtand 
for nothing. C 3 7. 2 5 + 4:4 | AE. 4 * 


Here is nr of the — forty. 22 lv 23. | 


I have ſworn by.myſelf, the: Mord is gone out of my 
Mouth in Righteouſneſs; and ſhall not return. hab umto 
me every Knee ſpall bor, every Tongue ſhall fuvear."" ver. 
24. Surely ſhall one ſay, In the Lord have I Rig bteouſ 
neſs and Strengtb; after which he concludes; In t 
Lord ſhall all the Seed of Hrael be.rjuftiiedg au fal 
glory. Which: Teftimony1 is ſo much the more to be 


regarded, as here makes uſe of the moſt expreſs: 
and ofteneſt repeated: Oath, and as the Phraſes are not 


very figurative. The! Apoſtle! St. Paul quotes this 
Text in theſe! Words, Rom. ch. xiv. ver. TT. Every 
Tongue ſhall give praiſe to Gou'y which fure' cage be 
applied to the Damned. 3 £5209 

It appears likewiſe by 55 Att: of Righteoy 
neſs and Strength in God, that he gives us hereby co 
underſtand, that he is able at laſt to make all his Crea 
tures righteous; and though he mentions none but oe 
Poſterity of 1/rael,. if the Words are taken literally, 
even this will ſupport. my Argument; ſince it is = 5 
yond diſpute, that the number of depraved Jſraelites' 
vaſtly ſurpaſſed that of the Good. If therefore all 


rael, according to the Fleſh, muſt be ſaved; Nom 


ch. 11, ver. 26. it follows, that thoſe who have been 
ſometime rebellious and /opt a, ſhall be again grafted 
in, and called to Life. And is it not in this Senſe, at 
leaſt partly, that our Saviour repreſents himſelf to us, 
as the Deliverer of the Captives, who reſcues Priſoners 


from their Confinement ; as a Perſon, Iſaiab ix. wo 
2 to light'thoſe who inhabited" the Regions of the Sha- 


dow of Death? And mult not this be the Meaning of 
Weh 8 obſcure Words of the Prophet 1/aiab, 
1 * 


DE INTER W = 
Nom every one knows, that in Scripture this. way of 
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ta WW; 
ch. xxiv. ver. 22. They ſhall be gathered together, as 
Priſoners are gathered in — Pit, and ſball be ſhut up in 
the Priſon, and after many days ſhall they be viſited. 
Having now ſaid enough 5 Jſaiab, let us ſee whe- 
ther Feremiab will furniſh us with any thing to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe. As he does not ſpeak ſo clearly as Iſaiab, 
and makes uſe of figurative Expreſſions, I ſhall offer 
only as ſo many Conjectures and ö what- 
ever obſerve from him. 
Jeremy, in his 25th Chapter, makes an Enumeras 
tion of all Nations, beginning with Jeruſalem, to which 
he preſents, in the Name of God, the Cup of his Anger, 
and — that Jeruſalem ſhall drink of it firſt, and 
that all other Nations ſhould infallibly do the ſame after 
her. Again, Chap. xlv. & ſeq. he addreſſes himſelf 
to each of thoſe Nations in particular; and having de- 
nounced the Judgments prepared for them, he ar laſt 
ſubjoins, 27 will I bring again the Captivity of Moab 
in the latter days. He ſays the ſame of Egypt, and the 
Children of * Let us now conſider the Deſign 
of the Prophecy, and wave the Figure. If this Pro- 
phecy ought not to be confined to the literal Senſe, but 
ought to be allowed a ſpiritual r che following, 
in my opinion, might be given of it. 
the Nations in general, we indy: ed all 
Mankind. and by  Feruſalem the Church; the Cup 
that ſhe muſt drink of are Aflictions, or Operations 
of Divine Juſtice, to purify her; and this ſame Cup 
that all the other Nations ſhall be forced to drink of 
after her, are the Effects of the ſame Juſtice, which 
finding in them much more Matter to _—_ ſhall 
therefore be infinitely mace bitter 
That this is the true Senſe of this Figure, we cannot 
well doubt, if we credit St. Peter's Explication of it, 
1 Epiſt. ch. iv. ver. 17. The Time, ſaith he, is come that 
Judgment muſt begin at the Houſe of God; and if it begin 
firſt at us, what ſhall the End of them be that obey not the 
Goſpel of God? But, to return to Feremy ; ſince after 
he had denounced thoſe terrible Judgments againſt the 


rebellious Nations, he promiſes them Deliverance m_ 
their 


| * E T T E R V. 2 
their Captivity in the latter Days; may we not under- 
ſtand this of a ſpiritual Deliverance, and that the ra- 
ther, becauſe we have not ſeen 1 eee ful- 
filled i in the literal Senſe e 3448 
Me come next to Ezekiel, in the Töth Chapter f. 
whoſe Prophecy there is an Allegory that may have; 
ſome relation to the Argument we are upon, though it: 
mentions it only figuratively. Figures themſelves have 
their own Deſign, and Truth, which it is of importance 
to diſcover. Here I ſhall endeavour: once mot to Pabel 
poſe my Conjectures. 

The Jewish Church is here repreſented N Row 
blem of an Adultereſs, who had rendered herſelf ſo cul-: 
pable by her baſe Conduct, that Sodom and Samaria. 
are declared leſs criminal than ſhe. After the moſt 
cutting Rebukes, G O D declares he will exerciſe his 
Fury and Jealouſy upon her; in ſhort, that h Da 
ho ibe whole, Puniſhment of her Iniquity; nevertheleſs; 
he afterwards promiſes he will remember his Coyenant, 
and eſtabliſh it with her for ever, and even with Sodom 
and Samaria, ver. 55. When thy Siſter Sodom, and her 
Daughters, ſhall return io their former Eſtate, and Sa- 
maria and her Daughter all return to their former E- 
fate, then thou ren thy Daughters ſhall return to your 
former Eſtate. Now this ſeems to inſinuate, that the 
Deliverance promiſed to Feruſalem or the Church," ſhall: 
one day be alſo extended to the moſt rebellious Nations, 
but yet with great difference in regard to Prerogatives. 
Ver. 61. Then thou ſhalt remember thy ways, and be 
aſhamed when thou ſhalt receive thy Siſters, thine elder. 
and thy younger, and I will give ** unto tbee for 
Daughters, hut mt by thy Covenant. I know this may 
be explained of the Reception the eus gave the Gen- 
tiles, who embraced Chriſtianity; but, beſides that 
thoſe two Senſes may both ſtand together, without 
deſtroying one another, and that the latter, which is 
particular, does not hinder a more univerſal Accom-' 
pliſnment; I ſhall not inſiſt iy it, but en it 


barely as a Conjecture. 
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founded with all their Might, &c. They 
. b Lord when diſmay ed; and ſhall he aft aid of obs Tart: 
our God. Who is a God like unto ther, bus paſſes by the 


to the Lord, 
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-Ezekidl furniſhes us with ſome: other T eſtimonies, in 
bin 6th Chapter; where having upbraided the 1/razl-: 
ite — Infidelity; he declares! that GO D will 
judge them according to their Ways, and puniſh: their 
Miſdeeds; but at laſt, ver. 21. he promiſes, That he 


wull bring them back from their Captivity, and ſprinkle” 


clean Muter upon them, and give themia new Heart, and 
cleanſe tham from all their Filthineſs.:' And ver. 35. That 
25 Lund ubat nas deſolate ſhall become as the Garden of 
Eden, Sc. The gyith Cha is full of the like Pro- 
miſes, as well as the End of the 39th, which concludes 
wich theſe Words, Neiſber will 1. hide my Face any more 
#bem, when' * have” Rs out m _ upon the 
Houſe o, Iſrael. 3 22 Sd 1: 
Here it aid * to quote all hs Pac. 
of the Prophets, chat may relate. to our Subject. 
Pall only . the laft Verſes of the Prophet Mi- 
cab, as leſs allegorical than thoſe already cited. Aſter, 


ſalch he, the Land bur lain deſolale, becauſe of its Inba- 


bitants, and the People, the Hock of thine Heritage, "/ball 
be fed with thy Rod; ibe Nations ſball fee, and be con- 
ſhall not run io 


Tranſoreſions of tbe Remnant of thy Heritage? He re- 
taineth. not bis Anger for ever, ne he delighteth in 
Mercy. Let us here obſerve the force of this laſt Sen- 
tence, which is preciſely the ſame with that on which 
we have laid ſo. much ſtreſs, viz. That be will not keep 


bis Anger for ever; he will, as the Prophet Micah adds, 


Baue "compaſſion 25 us; ſubdue our 1 and 2 
all ou Sins into the Depths of the Sa, &c. | | 
Here now is a plain Piſtinction, betwixt the e 
of GOD, and the Nations of whom it is ſaid, That 
they ſhall be aſhamed, and lick the Duſt, &c. However, 
they are here repreſented as running to GOD in a great 


Terrors which ſignifies; on their part, a Return; and 


Terror, which is not that of the Damned, which only. | 
Prompts them to fly; 3 whereas this moves en to run 


* ho 


AL DTT BR V - 267 
Phe Concluſion of the 22d Halm ag ** very well 
with thoſe laſt Word; A be Ente rs the” Earib hall 
turn to the Lord, all the Families of the People' Hall fall 
abtun before tbte, for be "Government belongetb to the. 
Lord aud be fuleubiover the Nations" AW" thoſe who"go 
down to the D Duſt „ bow themfebvzs; and none can fee 
alive bs ow) Soul. Let us —— feethe: 102d Pyalm, 
ver. 15. Then the Heathen hall fear the Nante"of re 
Lord, and all the Kings of the Earth b BIN. Ver 22. 
When the People are — . — togetber, and the Kingdoms, 
to ſerve the Lord. And who — thoſe repeated 
Apoſtrophes and Exhortations, Praiſe the Lord all ye 
Nations,” Praiſe” him all ye People» may be ſo many 
phecies, which de us what ſhiall at laſt really 
happen, as well as ſeveral other Paſſages; ſuch as Hal. 
xcvi. v. 1. Sing unto the Lord, allthe Eartb; and Fial. 
cxlv. v. 21. Let all Fleſh bleſs his holy Name, for ever- 
and ever. In a word, the laſt; Verle, of the Book of 
Pſalms ſeems, to conclude with a Win d the we 
purpoſe, Let execs ne that bath e > the 
W EE 06 oy 
Kit > don't believes * out require any ere — 
upon this Subject; you may take theſe in What Senſe Jou 
pleaſe; I only beg/you'll conſider there is nothing in 
the'Senſe I hive put upon them, bur what agrees per- 
fectly well wich anchangeable Truths, that is, "with the 
Ideas we have of the Nature and Perfections of God; 
nor any thing but What is agreeable to the Truths 
clearly revealed to us, I the! Deſign of the 
Redemption. (feng $35 
I don't know, Sir, Whether you'll think T have — 
quite myſelf of rhe Taſk you laid upon me. But; 
not to ſend you back to my former w of I ſhallre- 
preſent them to you in one ſingle Stroke. I 2804. 
The firſt draws its Arguments from — Natore of 
—— and the unchangeable r, ka ve of his Per. 
ctions. 
The ſecond proctedy upon the Deſign of che Incarna- ; 
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8 4: Dim arkritcgs; on 
The third turns on the Concluſion of the — 
Commandment, from whence 1 dn new Reflections 
on the Nature of IuſtictdeG. 

The fourth contains a ſort of 5 on the 1 ech 
Pſalm, and in particular, confiders the Energy of this 
Declaration, That God will not always chide. © 

This needs no Summary of its 5 17. you. 


| have. any Objections, Sir, to make, Ba ſhall lien to 
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lt i is Wlan to conceive bow a State of Blaſphemy 
"7 and Deſpair, ſuch as that of the Damned is repreſen- 
ei red, ſhould be proper to en * nn * 


in og r u hi 


= % 


An Anwar to the Onjncrion; 


F 


HOW 3 2 O R | | 
A DroornTATION concerning the Nature 


A 


Yoo” re and Duration of 2 vil.” 


8 "IT; is much more difficult to ſuppoſe, that 2d will 
exiſt eternally, than that It 2 have an end. Rage 
and Blaſphemy will not purify the Damned; on the 
contrary, they will be reſtored by the Deſtruction of 
the evil Principle that cauſes them. 


That this evil Principle may be e is a a thing 
neither impoſſible nor incomprehenſible; ſince, Evil 
has not an eternal Principle, it is not the Production of 


60, it is a Diſorder accidentally. befallen his Works 
that disfigures them; an Incident contrary to the ori- 


ginal Purpoſe of GO, that all of them ſhould be good. 
If, GOD has not thought proper to hinder it for a time, 


will he therefore deſiſt from his firſt Intention, and ſuf- 


fer the Workmanſhip i in which he deſigned to draw a 
Picture of himſelf, to be for ever disfigured? Will 


he beſtow on this Diſorder a hidden Virtue to exiſt 
for ever r Shall ve, in ſhort, * the Will of 


GOD 


the Nature of Evil, &r. 2863 


| GOD as the Cauſe of the Eternity, of which it is ſup- 


poſed capable? No Man will venture on the Thoughr. 


It muſt then be found in the Nature of Evil, or rather 


in the Will of Man, which i is the fole\ Origin of Evil ; 


for Evil exiſts not of itſelf. - c „i e 


This Theſis may be ſupporred by the Empeciailbe of 


what we ſee in this Life. GOD, it may be ſaid, in 
this World wills the Deſtruction of Evil in Man, 
he ſpares no Means to obtain this End; but Man re- 
fuſes the Good deſigned him by GOD; he refuſes to be 


healed; GOD commits no Force on his Liberty; and 


there is reaſon to believe, he will not lay — 


on him in the next Life. 
To this I anſwer, That there 18 Aal ih do pre- 


faire) that GOD will never conſtrain Man's Liberty; 


but that there is. at the ſame time, a ſtrong Probabi- 


lity, that the Will of Man will not obſtinately perſiſt” 


in Evil. If it be aſked, Why then does it happen to 
be ſo in this Life? I anfver, That we muſt here make 
a a diſtinction of no ſmall moment. 

Man can never hate Good, or love Evil, colic 


as ſuch; when in this Life, he obſtinately prefers Evil 


to Good, this only happens by the Illuſion of his Senſes, 
which preſent him falſe Goods inſtead of the real. He 
is amuſed with them, if not ſatisfied. | He makes him- 
ſelf deaf, when he pleaſes, to the Rebukes of Conſcience, 
and has even the Dexterity to lull them aſleep for a 
time, by taking the Shadow of Virtue for its Subſtance. 
He never conſents to his own Ruin, by the Determina- 
tion of his Will, but ſo far as he is er ee or 
| 2 on himſelf. 


ut in the future Life, the Caſe: ill n not be tas Ate 3 


Man will net find Objects to amuſe him, and ſtupify him - 
ſelf; he muſt then liſten to the Reproofs of Truth, in 
their whole force; and will nat have it in his power to 
deceive himſelf with Appearances and falſe Virtues, He 
will then ſee Evil ſuch as it really is, He will ſee him- 


ſelf ; he will be obliged ro abhor himſelffor what Crimes 


he has voluntarily committed; and though poſſibly he 


may Eto paſſed througha 
confuſed 
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285 ö A:Dps8EKDADLON ay | 
confuſed State of Deſpair, Rage, jand;Blaſphemy; 1634s 
pretended, it is highly probable; that this Rage will be 


turned againſt Man ümſelf, more than GOD; that he 


will hate 1 the only Author of his Miſery, and 


be ſo far from hating the Deity, and accuſing him of 
Injuſtice, as it is commonly imagined, that he will do | 


6 to infinite Goodneſs and Juſtice. * 
Thus when the Wicked are introduced as ſpraking 

to che Hilis and Mountains, they ſeem only to want a 

hiding · place, and not to accuſe Divine Juſtice; they 


even give the Name of Lamb to their Judge. When 


we read in the Revelation of St. Jobn, of, Men who 


the Name of GOD, for the Plagues ſent 


upon the Earth, the Apoſtle {| peaks only of Men in 
this World, and conſequently Pain in a ſtate of Stu- 
pidity, which reſembles — The Seripture 


| Tpeaks of the State of the Damned, as of a State of 
: Weeping and Gnaſbing of Teeth, Which implies nothing 


ſt their hating themſelves. Could Man but ac- 


again 
cuſe GOD of Injuſtice, he would be comforted with 


the Reflection; bur nothing will be ſo mortifying to 
him, as his being unable to lay the Jan's Upon) ag : 


nyt himſelf. x 


But may not the Deferente he hall at laſt pay. to 
Divine Juſtice, | be ſomewhat ſerviceable. to him, as a 
remote Preparation for his Removal into a leſs miſe- 
rable State, and from thence into a better? Is there 
here any Impoſſibility, either on GOD 's part or 
Man's? Bare good Senſe approves of the Thought, 
and Scripture: would ſupport it by the moſt exprels 


1 ſhould I undertake to quote them. 


Here is one Paſſage, among many others, The-Son 


* God was manifeſted, that be might deſtroy the Works of 


the Devil. If ſome Men are damned. pal all Relief, 


the Work of the Devil will ſubſiſt for ever; but the 


Deſign of the Son of 60D was to deſtroy it: there - 
fore, upon the above eme he would fall ſhort : 
of what he deſigned. 

A ſecond not leſs expreſs Taltienony: is, that Chriſt 


bath +4 ag — and bim that had ihe 15 of 
| 4 ath 5 


„ the Mense of Evi, &c. 
Death, &c. But if there be Men wWho are ie | 
all Eternity, the Empire of Death will not be de- 
ſtroyed, the 8 of the Devil will be faf more 
extenſive than that of JESUS CHRIST; che former 
would ſhare with che en the Prerogative. of I 
eternally, TIVITY REY 2 2 0M 

It is likewiſe fads That Gid i an toith ald 
Fleſh, and that be will chide with Man; but then it is Þ 
added, that he will not do ſo Var ever. It is no hard 1 
matter to conceive the manner of his chiding and 4 
contending 3 we all know, that! Conſcience accom- -* 
panies Man even to Hell; that it ſerves as an Evidence a 
to condemn his Conduct, and plead the Cauſe of GOD. 
Will any one here ſay, according to the vulgar Opi- 
nion, that it does the Office of an Executioner, and 
will act as ſuch eternally? Would ãt be worthy of GOD 
to employ ſuch an Agent, a Principle of Truth, only 
to torment Man, without amending or reforming him? 
The Words now cited overturn an Opinion ſo 
injurious to infinite Goodneſs, and plainly ſhew us, 
that if GOD chides for a time, he has all along an 
End in view worthy of the Father of Spirits, who not 
having made Evil, contends with his Creatures, only 
in order to deſtroy it. Thoſe Words of the Prophet 
Iſaiah, ch. lvii. ver. 16. deſerve to be quoted at ful! | 
length; I will not contend for ever, | neither will IM ũ . 
ways wroth ; for the Spirit ſhould en before mw 1 a 
Souls which 1 have made. 

Such is the Purpoſe of G0, and be Yah . 
pleaſed to declare it to us; though he had not 
made any ſuch Declaration, we ought to have pre- 
ſumed it; common Senſe would teach us, that Good 
having a divine Principle, ought to be ſtronger than 
Evil, which is eſſentially nothing but Diſorder -and 
Depravation; that Evil putting Man into a State of 
Mala that Seute cannot continue for ever; that this 
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State of Violence | pre its contrary i in Man find 
Sling againſt it, and which coming originally from 
OD, cannot fail, ſooner or later, to gain the Vic- 
tory over Evil, which is the Work of Man; that GOD 
being the God of Order, and the undoubted Sovereign of 
the Univerſe, can never conſent that Diſorder and Con- 
. e ſhould FOR there for eve. 


| OnjrcrION. 


te The Aub has not perhap 8 the Ten- 
. dency of the Principles he lays own. Thoſe Principles 
«© will infer no leſs than the Reſtoration of the Devils, 
44 who are likewiſe originally the Creatures of God, 


ee 
* * 


1 Beings whom God at firſt (Fi to be very good, as 


Well as his other Works. If it is true, that all things 


<<. muſt at laſt be reduced to Order, if the Eternity that 
* ſnall ſucceed Time muſt be eſſentially agreeable to 
„ the Eternity that preceeded it, then the "Devils are 


<< to be reſtored to Bliſs; ſince there was no wretch- 
„ ed Creature in the former, It een that there ſhall 


„ be none in che latter.“ 


The ANSWER. 


This Objection iS ſo well inforecd; that it . is 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh what it ſeems deſigned to over- 
turn. Of theſe two things, one mult be allowed; ei- 
ther the Devils are in the ſame caſe with Men, or they 
are not: if they are not, what has been proved con- 


cerning the Reſtoration of Man, does not affect them; 
i they are eſſentially in the ſame condition, then what- 


every proves the Recovery of Men, at the ſame time 
proves that of the fallen Angels. 
Perhaps ſeveral Perſons will think this Conctuſion of 


ſo dangerous a nature, that to avoid the Inconvenien- 
cies thereof, they*d chuſe to abandon the Syſtem of 
the Re-eſtabliſhment of Mankind. It would certainly 


be very diſmal to be obliged to live with ſuch Beings 


1 a whole Eternity, the bare meeting with them 
would 


JS ww we YT” Tv 


( ſtoration 


an 7 04 rebel — 


* be frightful, ſuppoſing them as black as they 
are repreſented, with Horns and cloven Feet; rather 
than run that hazard, it were much better to knock 


the whole Syſtem on che head. 


ce But to be 1 1 may 8 All Men are not 


0 © capable of thoſe panick Fears; and I am of opinion, 

& ] ſhould not be in the leaſt afraid of the Devils in 
« Paradiſe; I could wiſh to ſee them there, and to 
« perſuade myſelf, at preſent, that the thing is poſ- 
c fible; but cannot conceive how it ſhould be ſo. 
Hoy can Spirits buſied in doing all manner of Harm 


«© to Man, as far as in them hes, be 1 in a to o Re- 
58 7 n | N | | * 


* 


\ ON 


Whoe er you are Sa: make this ObjeQion;" pray an- 
{wer me one Queſtion in my turn. Do you perfectly 


know the Nature of thoſe Spirits to whom we give the 


Name of Devils; and are you thoroughly acquainted 


with the Nature of the Evil they ſtrive to inflict on 


Men? Now, if you do not well know either of theſe 


things, as I have reaſon to think you do not, can you 


conceive how and after what manner they ſhall be re- 
ſtored? Can you, on this foot, determine the Im- 
poſſibility thereof, becauſe you cannot rt in 
your preſent Situation, comprehend it? 

For my part, who frankly acknowledge iny Tenet. 
rance in this matter, I have not attempted to prove 
poſitively, that the fallen Angels ſhall be reftored ; 


but if the Principles I have laid down for the Reſtora- 
tion of Man, will, by juſt conſequence, include theirs, | 


ſo let it be; I 4 not retract it. I am one of thoſe 
who would not be affrighted at finding Devils in Hea- 
ven; or, to ſpeak ſeriouſly, I am one of thoſe who 
could not think themſelves perfectly happy, did _y 
know any Beings muſt be eternally miſerable. 

But as to this, let every one judge as he ſees reaſon ; 
Lonly i intreat the Reader to obſerve, that Certainty can 
never be ſhaken by Uncertainty; that ſelf-evident 
TIGER can never be injured by a Conſequence * 

| | Tnis 
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%% LETTER NM 
this ſort, ſince the Effect of it is undoubtedly more 
to be deſired than dreaded. F 


LETTER NN 
I berein the Oljection, That this Opinion may 
lead Men to Remiſſneſs and Security, is an- 


i | 8 5 | 
N anſwer to the Difficulty you propoſed in your laſt, 
I I can aſſure you I foreſaw it while I was writing my 
preceding Letters: To what purpoſe is it, ſaid I, to ſet 
in too clear a light \Truths that may poſſibly encourage 

 Licentiouſneſs and Remiſſne/ſs? Would it not be better 

to leave Mankind in an Error, that may be a Means 

to awaken their Attention, and lead them to Virtue? 

This Difficulty was ſucceeded by ſeveral Reflections, 
of which I ſhall now give you the Subſtance, 

Firſt then, I own that the Knowledge of this Truth MW 
is not abſolutely neceſſary, and that we are not obliged 
to make it publick. We may reſt ſatisfied with ſpeaking 
of Hell in-the Terms of Scripture, and leave every one 

to explain them in the Senſe he likes beſt, However, 
on a right view of things, we do not find, that the O- 
pinion- of the Chriſtian World about the Eternity of 
Hell-Torments, produces any very remarkable Effect, 
or proves a ſufficient Curb to prevent their going on in 
wicked Courſes. The fear of a violent Diſtemper of 

twenty or thirty Years continuance, would make a 
deeper Impreſſion upon them. | 
What can be the Reaſon of this amazing Indifference 
about an Evil of ſo deſperate a nature, which they 

profeſs to believe, and yet do nothing toward avoiding 
it? Among many other Cauſes, one of the principal 
is, that their Belief is not built on a right Knowledge of 
God and his Perfections; they only know that the Scrip- 
ture ſpeaks of an everlaſting Fire, into which Divine 
Juſtice, will precipitate the Wicked, there to ſuffer e- 
Uh _— wo ternally. + 


ternally. | 
ſee how they make themſelves eaſy! Every one is per- 
ſuaded, that he himſelf -is not of the number of the 
Wicked, whoſe Portion ſhall be in the Lake of Fire 
and Brimſtone, In ſhort, if they are not profeſſed 
 Highway-men, Traytors, Blaſphemers, Sc. they can- 
not conceive that God will condemn them to fright- 


ful and endleſs Torments. They are ſenſible indeed, 


that they are guilty of ſeveral Faults ; but where is the 
Man without Sin? Beſides, for theſe they aſk For- 
2 81 daily: And what are the Merits of Chriſt good 


for, if they do not deliver Men from everlaſting Mi- 


ſery ? . . ee 
Not only theſe Perſons flatter themſelves with Impuni- 
ty, but even Sinners of the firſt magnitude, Traytors, and 


the Perjured, Qc. all of them to a Man hope to eſcape 


Hell, either by repenting, as they propoſe to do, 
ſooner or later; or through the infinite Mercy of 
GOD, that will get the better of Juſtice, as they 
ſpeak. In reality, GOD can as eaſily pardon the 
greateſt as the leaſt Sinners, ſince it coſts him nothing. 
By a ſingle Act of his Will, he can either make a Crea- 
ture happy for ever, or let him periſh'eternally : ſure 
then he will not chuſe the laſt ; becauſe this would ſup- 
poſe Cruelty and Revenge in an infinitely merciful and 
compaſſionate Being. Thus the more terrible Hell 
becomes, by ſuppoſing it eternal, every one more eaſi- 
ly perſuades himſelf, that Divine Mercy will exempt 


him from it. z 


At this rate, we ought to ſpeak quite contrary to 
the-Scriptures, and fay, That broad and wide is the 
Way that leadeth io Heaven, and many there be that 
Vall in it; whereas the Gate of Hell is ſtrait and nar- 
row, and few there be that enter in at it. But why do 
Iſay few, when there is ſcarce one ſo wicked as to de- 
ſerve it? | | 3 


Hence it is evident, that the great number of Chri- 


ſtians, who profeſs the Belief of the Eternity of Hell- 
Torments, are ſo far from uſing it as a Motwe to Holi- 
| of hs U: 2 g neſs, 
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is true, they imagine they believe it; but 
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neſs, that it is only made a Handle to Sloth. and Se: 
curity. This may ſeem to be a Nennen Mr it is 
no hard matter to explain it. | 
I have already touched on it, and ſhall now repeat 
*; 1 — I have ſaid. The greater Diſproportion the Pu- 
niſhment Men are threatned with ſeems to haye, either 
with their Crimes *, or the Ideas they form to them- 
ſelves of the Mercy of GO D, the more confidently 
they perſuade themſelves that eternal Fire will not be 
their Lot. But if, inſtead of determining the Duration 
of the Torments which Sinners muſt undergo, we 
ſhould reſt ſatisfied with telling them, Rom. ch. ii. 
That there ſhall be Tribulation and Anguiſb upon every 
Soul of Man that doth evil; and that in ſo exact a Pro- 
portion, Prov. ch. i. -That every one ſhall bear the Pu- 
niſoment of bis Iniquity, and hall eat the Fruit of his 
Works : It would then be impoſſible for the Conſcience 
of the moſt profligate not to acquieſce in this Judgment; 
nor could any one flatter himſelf with Impunity, under 
any Pretext whatever. This unchangeable Truth, That 
God. ſhall render to every Man according io his Works, ſo 
often repeated in Scripture, is written in indelible Cha- 
racters on the Conſciences of all Men; every one may 
know. by. his own experience, how much more certain 
he is of the Truth of this Propoſition, than of ſome 
hopes of Impunity, he may with difficulty, endeavour 
to afford himſelf; the latter being a laborious Fabrick 
of his own raiſing; but the former he feels within him- 
ſelf, without contributing in the leaſt rowards it, nay 
even in ſpite of himſelf, „ 
Don't you now think, Sir, when your Objection 1s 
a little more narrowly examined into, that it loſes 3 
great deal of its Strength, and is not far from dwind- 
ling into nothing. All that can be done in favour of 
Wa and Orthodoxy, would be to grant that 


*. The Idea of Proportion is inſeparable from chip of Equity; no 
Proportion can be found betwixt a diſorderly Lite of a 25 Vears 
continuance, and eternal Torments ; nor is leſs Diſproportion un 


betwixt ſuch Fant, and boundleſs Mercy. 
os | there 
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there may be a ſort of Equality “ between the Ad- 
vantage or Diſadvantage Men may reap from thoſe 
different Opinions. Some will be bete by the dread 
of eternal Torments, whilſt others will be excited by 
the profound and indelible Perſuaſion engraved on their 
Conſciences, as well as inculcated in the Goſpel, That 
every one ſball bear the Puniſhment of his Intquity, and 
carry his own Burthen, In a word, That every one 
ſhall receive in bis Body, according te what be hath ane, 
whether it be Good, or whether it be Evt. 

Let us ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, that as aft bs? 
awaked to a right Senſe of things, by the firſt Opinion, 

as by the laſt; yer I very much doubt whether the 
forage leads as effectually to a real Converſion as the 
latter: becauſe Perſons in the firſt Caſe being only 
actuated by ſervile Fear, may eaſily reſt ſatisfied, if 
they have forſaken ſcandalous Sins, and heinous Crimes, 
that put them in fear of Hell; when once they come to 
lead a good Life, according to the World, they fancy 
themſelves entirely ſcreened from eternal Damnation, 
ſo that they need not give themſelves the trouble to go 
any farther; they are content with the loweſt place in 
Paradiſe; and provided they do but eſcape Hell, my 
aſpire at nothing more. 

But thoſe who are actuated: by the ſtrong knee 
of this Truth, God hall render to every Man according to 
his Works, are ſet to work after another manner. They 
know that G OD cannot be mocked, and that whats: 
ever a Man /ows that ſhall he reap; that as they have 
more or leſs employed their Members 10 Jerve as he 


* If the Author had not told us he had made a Streroh in 
f. our of Orthodoxy, we ſhould have thought that he yielded too 
much to it; but this piece of ReſpeR is to be excuſed. However, 
tis evident he could not ſupport it long; for if we conſider things 
rightly, we ſhall find, that the moſt frightful Ideas don't produce 
the greateſt effects upon Men, but thoſe that bear their own Evi- 
dence along with them, and ro which common Senſe is obliged to 
aſſent. Every Opinion proceeding from a falſe Principle deſtroys it- 
ſelf, and, which is even worſe, produces a Concluſion quite contrary. 
to what was intended. And thus the Opinion of the Eternity of 
Hell-Torments, is of much more wed to lun Men aſleep, (hal to 
Wale them to their Duty. 
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ments of Righteouſneſs or Iniguity, t wall more 
leſs A the Fruits 95 the — 7 3 Ares, * ; 
It muſt. be acknowledged, that thoſe * ever ſo 
little underſtand the Rules of this unchangeable Juſtice, 
have much ſtronger Motives for advancing in Holineſs, 
than thoſe who know nothing but the threatning of e- 
ternal. Puniſhment, Here I except ſuch as are animated 
by a filial Love, and with whom Fear is but an acceſ- 
| ſory Motive. I only compare one Fear with another, 
and ſay, that as long as a Man ſtands in need of Fear, 
to induce him to Obedience, and has no other Object 
but eternal Fire before his eyes, it may indeed make 
him advance ſome Steps whilſt it continues; but it ſel- 
dom happens that he doth not return to his old Courſes, 
as ſoon as the Emotion is over. Whereas the other 
kind of Fear hath this ſuperior advantage, that its 
Impreſſions, tho? leſs ſenſible, are deeper, and much 
more durable, and ſuch as one cannot get ſo eaſily rid 
of, as he can of the former. 
A Man who, in order to excite bimſelf to Virtue, 
ſays to himſelf; that an everlaſting Fire is prepared for 


the Impenitent, is ſoon} freed from this Dread, by per- 


ſuading himſelf, that he either is not one of thoſe who 
deſerve that Name, or that he can eaſily convert him- 
ſelf. But he who knows the Rights of Juſtice, cannot 
quiet himſelf thus; though he is not afraid of eternal 
Condemnation, he is certain, that God will not hold 
the Guilty to be innocent. That he who ſearches the Heart, 
will judge every Man according to bis Courſes, and tht 
Fruits of bis Doings. In ſhort, he knows very well, to 
uſe the Prophet Feremiab's Words, ch. ii. that his own 
Wickedneſs ſhall correct him, and make him feel inexpreſ- 


fable Anguiſ. 


I believe, Sir, I have ſaid more than what was ne- 
ceſſary for anſwering your Objection, and that you'll 
own, that though it may not be abſolutely neceſſary to 


iaform Men upon this head, at leaſt it is not proper to 


lull them afleep. Pm inclined to think, that ſome ſe- 
rious Reflections upon the Contents of this Letter, may 


determine you to be of opinion, that it would be of 
| I ſervice | 


P 2 
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ſervice to a good many n to know det Truths t to 
as, bottom, 1 


De Anſwer ts be Sixt LETTER. 


„ 


Am perfectly well ſatisfied with your Anſwer to the 


Difficulty I propos'd in my laſt, and now ſee that we 


. luffer 8 to be ſurprized by ſpecious Appearances, 
without conſidering a Subject on all ſides. Your Ob- 
ſervations have opened my Eyes, and made me ſee that 
what I formerly thought proper for confirming Men 
in Security, is on the contrary very capable of rouſing 
them effectually : Bur, ſtill there remains one Difficul- 


ty behind, which I intreat you to reſolve. Upon the 
Suppoſition that Hell-Torments ſhall one day come to 


an end, this Hell will be no more than a State of Puri- 


fication, or a ſort of Purgatory, that borders very eloſe 
upon what the Church of Rome ſuppoſes ; an Opinion, 
which our Orthodox Divines have always look*d on 
as a groundleſs Fancy, and confuted by ſtrong Argu- 
ments, with which you are nat unacquainted ; and, a- 

mong others, by theſe Words: The Blood of JES US 


| CHRIST. cdleanſeth us from all Sin; there is no Con- 


demnation to them that are in CHRIST JESUS; 
thoſe who die in the Lord, reſt from their Laboursz and 
2 great many more to the ſame purpoſe. Pray, Sir, 
anſwer this Difficulty, and you will . him who 


is, &c. 


as, 6... 
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Wherem the different i Hbdirs of. Proteſtant 
and Romiſh Divines, concerning the State of 
Souls cok Death, are een 


81ER. 


OUR ſecond Difficulty: will e me with an 
Occaſion of examining a Queſtion,” which might 
ot irſelf very well make a ſeparate Article; it is true, as 
vou conclude, That if Hell is one day to have an end, 
what we call by that Name, vill be but a State of Pu- 
rification; whether it endures for a longer or ſhorter 
time; and how intenſe ſoever its Torments may be. 
But, this State has no manner of relation to the Purga- 
tory of Roman Catholics, who make it. a middle State be- 
tween Heaven and Hell, and think they have as good 
Reaſons to ſupport this their Opinions, as our Divines 
believe they have to run it down as quite groundleſs. 

Pl} aſſure you, Sir, now we are upon this Topic, 
that a great many judicious Men, who do not believe 
the Reſtoration, I here plead for, think they have good 
reaſons for eſpouſing the Opinion of a middle State; 
widely different indeed from the common notion of 
Purgatory, though in ſome reſpects not unlike it, I 
believe, Sir, you will not be diipleas*'d with my making 


i 


a a ſhort Enquiry into that Queſtion 3 and without re- 


garding what I have advanced in former Letters, I ſhall 
now ſpeak, as if I ſuppoſed the Eternity of Hell-Tor: 
ments. I ſhall begin with the different Sentiments of 
Divines upon this n Dn 
| e 
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The Proteſtants only diſtinguiſn two contrary States 


in the Life to come; eternal Happineſs and 98 Mi- 
ſery, which they call Hell; this they” repreſent as a 
State of Blaſphemy, Hatred of GO, Rage and De- 
pair. This, according to them, is the Fo Hon of all 


thoſe who are not really converted; or, to uſe their own 


Feen who have not ſincerely repented. n een 
On the other hand, they are agreed that thoſe” in 


akin this Repentance is found, though in the wy 
th 


loweſt degree, are admitted immediately after Dea 
into perfect Happineſs, in conſideration of the Merits 
of Chriſt, notwithſtanding their Sanctification is hardly 


begun. They acknowledge, however, that no un! 


clean thing can ſee the face of GOD; but it is pro- 
bable, they ſuppoſe that ſuch Souls are as it were me- 
tamorphoſed into Holineſs at the moment of their 
Death: but whether this ſudden change is to be made int 


the Body or out of the 280 Is what wy dof t pre? | 


_ to determine. 

Whatever becomes of the Queſtion; hib is the Opt. 
nion of Orthodox Divines concerning Souls after Death! 
The Romiſh Doctors - diftinguiſh three different States 


in the Life to come. According to them, the Saints of 


the firſt Rank, whothave been purified in this Life by 
all kinds of Tribulation; and the exerciſe of the ſub= 
limeſt Virtues, are IG admitted! into eternal 
Bliss un 

The ange ume and I mpenitent,- whe: have not eh 
leaſt ſincere Degree of Love to GOD, are plunged 
into Hell for all Eternity; but initiated Chriſtians, nay 
Chriſtians, whoſe Converſion is ſincere, but whoſe Souls 
are not yet cleanſed irq all manner of Filthineſs, muſt 
_ undergo a painful State of Purification, more or leſs 
ſo, according to their different Degrees of Corruption. 

Hell being repreſented in Scripture under the Em- 
blem of Fi ire, they conceive this middle State, ae 
Purgatory, as a devouring Fi ire, in nothing differen 
from that of Hell, but as it is of uſe to purify S8 1 


whereas the other, ſay they, is an avenging Fire that 
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conſtantly devours without conſuming Evil, and never 
Purifics $7 who are tormented. by it. 
I To theſe Circumſtances they add ſome other e 
tal things, to which the Vulgar give more Attention, 
than to the Eſſentials themſelves; they ſay Purgatory 
is ſituated under the Earth; that its Fire is material; 
that it is ſeven times hotter than ours: that they can de- 
liver Souls from thence, by procuring a certain number 
of Maſſes, doing of Alms, Pei Pilgrimages, 
Vows, Sc. to their Intention. 
It muſt be acknowledged that this Idea Purgatory, | 
has been ſo loaded with fabulous Stories, that the very 
Name of it is become odious; and the bare Pronunci- 


5 ation of the Word is ſufficient for making a Man ſuſ- 


pected of Hereſy, among all ſuch Proteſtants as value 
themſelves on being Orthodox. It muſt be owned, that 
the Catholick Divines have given too much room for 


this Horror, by the Abuſes they have ſuffered to creep 
in on this head. But it were to be wiſhed, that our 


- Divines had ſeparated Truth from Falſhood, . and 
when they rejected the Abuſes and groundleſs Conclu- 
fions deduced from this Principle, - they had at the ſame 


time retain'd what is true and ſimple, 
Sir, If you ask me which fide I would choſe, I 


muſt tell you, that I would not abſolutely embrace ei- 
ther, but pick out of each what ſeems to me founded on 
Truth. The Examination of this is of importance; z1 
may, perhaps, nt it in? another NM K 
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Wherein 16 cok Jered how: We May be Ys 
concerning the State of Souls ſeparated from 
their Bodies, and abe, e 8 Bee Bae 
us on rig bead. 


87 K. 


Undertook in. my laſt, to enquire as is old in 
the different Opinions I then propoſed; but as we 
can diſtinguiſh. the ale only by comparing it with 
they True, I thall 5 with an N into Truth 10 
1 
1 ſhall examine by what means we e may be i in- 
ſtructed concerning the State of Souls after Death; and, 
then conſider what the Scripture has reveal d 0-0 Ol | 
that point. 
There are but two ways EUR LE we can get * 
mation, concerning the State of Souls departed; eicher 
by the tee of Conſcience, and the Ideas of 
F b which G0 D has ſtamped. upon each af us; 
or by the Revelation which GOD has made in che | 
Holy Scriptures. concerning it. 
Conſcience ſufficiently convinces every one, chat the 
Soul ſubſiſts after the diſſolution of the Body, and that 
it is juſt that it ſhould then reap the Fruits of the 
Good or Evil it has ſown in this Life. The Scriptures, 
every where confirm this inward Teſtimony, a and give 
it a new Degree of Certainty; for GOD alone: per- 
fectly knows what paſſes in the World of Spirits. 
Theſe two Methods of Inſtruction reciprocally illuſ- 
trate each other: without Revelation the Teſtimony of 
Conſcience would be too looſe and confuſed; and with- 
out the inward Teſtimony, we could not well diſcern, | 
the true Senſe of the figurative Expreſſions uſed in 
Scripture about this matter, It is therefore only by 
comparing theſe two kinds of Teſtimony, that we can 


poſſibly 
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poſſibly know any thing concerning the State of Souls 
after this Life. Let us now ſee what the 82 
teach us on this Article. oy 

In the whole Old Teſtament, we find no poſitive 

Revelation concerning it; we only ſee there, ſome 
warks of the Hope of the Saints, who were enlighten- 
ed by a Prophetical Spirit; 3 ſuch were Job and David; 
the firſt of whom teſtified it by theſe Words, 7. Ku co 
that my Redeemer liveth, &c. and the | ſecond, by ſome 
Sentences diffuſed through ſeveral of his Pſalms; which 
yet are far leſs poſitive than thoſe of Fob, 

In the New Teſtament,” we find many forma] Decla- 
rations” concerning the Certainty of the Univerſal. 
Judgment and Reſurrection ; ; Revelation'is not in the 
Lleaſt ambiguous in theſe two Points. The Caſe is not 

the ſame in regard to the State of Souls till the Reſur- 
1 ſo that we can judge of it only by Conjectures, 

rather by Conſequences, drawn from ſome certain 
Principles. e is 
Let us firſt ſee what the Scriptures teach us moſt li · 
terally concerning it. The Parable of the wicked rich 
Man, informs us, that Lazarus was carried by the An- 
5 Sels into Abrabam's Boſom, and the wicked rich Man 
Was in Hell. St. John ſays, in the Apocalypſe, that thoſe. 
who die in the Lord reſt from their Labours; and St. 
Paul tells us, That if the earthly Houſe. of our T. aberna- 
dle is diſſolved, we have an "Hou; eternal in the Heavens, 
He aſſures us, that the Faithful chuſe to be abſent from 
the Body, to be preſent with the Lord; and as to him- 
ſelf, that he deſires to be diveſted of his earthly Taber- 
nacle, to be with CHRIST. Here now, if I don't 
miſtake it, is all that the Scriptures teach us moſt poſi · 
tively concerning the State of Souls ſeparatetl1 from their 
Bodies; but after all, every one ſees they are only 5 
neral Expreſſions, ' that don't give us any diſtin No- 
tion of what paſſes immediately after Death: beſides, 
they are Saints who here expreſs their Sentiments, which 
proves nothing as to the reſt of Mankind. 
Every body knows, that Parables are not to be 


ſtretched 4 6-208 their 7 * nor ta be 
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ſtrictly taken in all their Circumſtances : that therefore 
of the wicked Miſer, I juſt now mentioned, tends plain- 
ly to inform us, that all things in the Life to come ſha 
be equally compenſated; that thoſe who are here below 
in Debaſement and Sufferings, and make a right Im- 
provement of their Afflictions, ſhall in their turn be 
ſet at reſt, and exalted: whereas, on the contrary, thoſe 


who have had their good things in this World, and 


wallow'd in Pleaſures upon Earth, without any concern 
but that of preſent Enjoy ments, ſhall be tormented in 


the next. And this is the Explication the Parable 
gives of it's ſelf, in the Anſwer of Abrabam to the weal- 


. Here I expect to have my Opinion of a middle State 
oppoſed by our Saviour's Promiſe to the penitent 
Thief, which, by the by, is mere trifling; for what 
Connection is there betwixt his Circumſtances and thoſe 


of all Mankind? And who knows but his Purification 


| might have been finiſhed, as well by his repenting 


long before his Execution, as by a voluntary Accepta- 


tion of his Puniſlimenc 2: __ 14s Þ ein IG 
In reality, this Inſtance is ſo foreign to the Purpoſe, 


that it, might as well be proved that all Men ſnall be 


raiſed twice, becauſe the Saints who aroſe at our Saviour's 
Death, muſt be raiſed a ſecond time at the final Reſur- 
rcofobat bt e TS 
I conclude therefore, from all that has been ſaid, that 
fince the Scripture only expreſſes itſelf parabolically; 
concerning the State of Souls ſeparated from the-Body; 
and not dogmatically, or by way of poſitive Declara- 
tion, we are not obliged to an implicit Belief in the De- 
ciſions of Divines: every one may examine for himſelf, 
whether the Scriptures contain ſome ſure and undoubt- 


ed Principle, from which he may draw Conſequences 


for giving light to the Queſtion : this deſerves a more 
exact Diſquiſition ; if you pleaſe, we will reſerve it for 
another Letter. 5 
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HE ſhortneſs of your two laſt 8 tin: 
my Impatience to ſee the Sequel of them. 1 
wit © own, I was not a little ſurprized upon reading of 
your laſt: for I have all my Life-time believed that 
the Scriptures taught as a poſitive Article, that Souls, 
as ſoon as they quit their Bodies, immediately appear 
in the Prefence of GO D, there to undergo a particu- 
lar Judgment; after which, the Souls of the Juſt are 
admitted into Bliſs, and thoſe of the Wicked plunged 
into Hell. But your Letter aſſures me, that the 
Scriptures don t explain themſelves upon this head. 1 
indeed af firſt looked upon your Aſſertion to be falſe, 
and have been at ſome pains in ſearching the Scriptures 
for ſome explicit Teſtimonies on my ſide but all to no 
Rer. 
In ſhort being reſolved to know the ſource of thoſe 
Notions, which I had as firmly believed, as I now do 
the Exiſtence of a GOD; I found I had learn'd them 
firſt in my Catechiſm, when a Child, and had been 
confirmed in them by reading ſome Controverſial Wri- 
tings, which all unanimouſly maintain the fame O- 
Pinion, as an unqueſtionable Truth. So' venerable was 
their common Suffrage with me, that I'can affure you,! 
dar d never venture to take the liberty of doubting of if. 
Re, am no convinced of the force of the Prejudices 
of Childhood; and ſhall be more upon my guard for 
the future, againſt ws may be e w rom * 
* 
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LETTER: IX. 


* 
* 


Wherein certain Principles are examin'd; pay 
from which Concluſions e that may il- 
.. re. the Rueſtion. | 


8 + "= R, 
I; order to come to hs Wome binted to 


ions, on the Nature of Fundamental Principles, as as 
being the Baſis of particular Truths. | . 


And here, I beg you wou'd conſider, that the Prin- 


ciples/ of things include in them all the Conſequences ; 


when a Principle is once well eſtabliſhed, all the Con- 


cluſions flowing from it are ſo too. 

The Sacred Authors have written with freedom, and 
without confining themſelves to the Rules of Art; ſome- 
times they draw Inferences from their own Principles; 

at others they lay down Principles, and leave it to the 
Reader's Induſtry, to deduce Concluſions from them. 

Some Principles are more certain and indiſputable 
than others; the formal and poſitive Deciſions of Scrip- 
ture, may be look*d upon as ſo many Principles; but 
ſuch Deciſions are not equally inconteſtable : Why ſo? 
Becauſe we may be ignorant of their true Meaning. 

Here I reſume the diſtinction I made in my firſt Let- 
ter, betwixt Eternal Unalterable Truths, that are built 
upon the Nature of GOD and his Perfections, and 


acceſſory or particular Truths, which we know only: by 


Scripture-Teſtimony. 


I ſay that Principles ſupported by the firſt of _ 


Truths, are the moſt indiſputable; is it becauſe t 
revealed by GOD are not equally certain? Not >. 


they are equally certain with reſpect to him; but we 


may be miſtaken in the Senſe we give them. 


The unchangeable Truths, are theſe in which PR 
in no I. of oY deceived, as being always the 
lame, 


you in my laſt, I ſhall begin with ſome general Re. 


* 
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ſame, after what manner ſoever the Scripture may ex- 
preſs them; their Reality depends not on the Letter, 
which may. admit of different Interpretations; even 
though the Letter itſelf was loſt, they would not be 


Jeſs certain. We may ſay, They are not become True by 
Revelation: 5 but were revealed to us becauſe they are 


True. 


It is now time to examine thoſe Tauths, ſo far as 
they may be of ſervice to our Subject. 
| And firſt, I begin with GO D's deſign in forming 
Creatures after his own Image. He intended 'they 
ſhould be Holy and Happy, by ſharing of his Sanctity 
and Felicity; as ſoon as they fell from that bleſſed 
State, he omitted nothing that might reſtore them; 
this-is the only end of all his Conduct rowards Man from 
Adam to this day; the Law and the Goſpel are only va- 
rious means for bringing Men to Holineſs; if GOD 
bleſſes us with all ſpiritual Bleſſings, it is, that we may 
be Holy and Unblameable before him in Charity, 

This is an undoubted Principle, nor can it be ſha- 
ken by. alledging that GOD could have no other end in 
view than his own Glory; that he created us for his 
Glory, and ſanctifies us for the ſame purpoſe. I allow 
all this; but was this done to acquire a Degree of 


Glory he had not before, or to add any thing to his 


own ? The Thought would beabſurd, becauſe nothing 
can be added to what is Infinite. All that can be faid 
is, that GO D's. Glory is diſplayed when he does good 


to his Creatures, and particularly when he forms them 


after the Image of his own Holinefs. But, the mani- 


feſtation of this Glory redounds to our Benefit, not to 


his. 


Ir will therefore be eternally true, that all the ways 
of GOD towards We. tend only; to their Sanctifica- 


But ſecondly, | why does GOD do ſo much for 
the Sanctification of Men? Pure Charity is his only 
Motive, becauſe they cannot be united to him without 
being holy, and without this Union, it is impoſſible 


57 hould be happy; Holineſs and Happineſs being in- 
5 hs: 1 0 


LETTERCIX 80 
ſepatable. Here now is another Principle, that Ye- 
— our Conſideration ;; 1 ſhall explain-myſelfy. 
Holineſs is: not an arbitrary Condition that 80 
has impoſed on Men, in order to give them the Es- 
joy ment of heavenly Bliſs, as if he might indifferently 
have laid up6n them any other. It is an eſſential Con- 
dition neceſſary to Happineſs; as a right Diſpoſition of 
all the Members is requiſite to the Health of & the Body. 
It was therefore well ſaid, That the Heulib of the Sbul is 
notbing but | Holivieſs. Upon this Principle the Engliſb 
Divines have maintained, that even a Manſion in Para- 
Uiſe could not make an unſanctified Soul happy x. 
From this Principle a third follows; that che Pro- 
miſcs and Menaces' made by GOD to Men, are not; 
properly ſpeaking, a formed Defign of rewarding, or 
Naas them according as they ſhall, or ſhall not 
comply with the Conditions required. No; it is a bare 
Declaration of what will happen to every one, by the 
very nature of things, acebrding to the choice he ſhall 
make; as if a Husbandman when ſowing his Field was 
told, that᷑ as he ſowed good or bad Grain, he ſhall m_ 
either the one or the other. On this Principle; St. 
Paul, Galat. ch. v. makes that remarkable Declaration; 
Be not ubcriued, (ſays he) G0 D it nov — for 
what a Man ſoweth, that” ſhall be "alſo reap! 10141 
From this Principle, we may — an ee, 
on which I touched in my firſt! Letters; that; pro- 
perly ſpeaking, 60D does not inflict Sufferings on 
Men, but leaves them to reap the Fruits of what they 
have ſown.” 60 never avenges himſelf; he is nets 
ther wrathful nor furious, as commonly repreſentedz 
being pure Goodneſs and the Sobre of all Happineſs, 
he can give only what he himſelf poſſeſſeth; and al- 
though the Scriptures make uſe of ambiguous Exprel- 
ſions, chat ſeem to ſuppoſe he avengeth himſelf, is 
provoked, andinflits ſevere Puniſhments on his Crea: 
tures ; in theſe and the like Caſes, we are"ts make uſe 
of the unalterable Ideas, we have of his Natare and Per- 


— and give them the Preference to the Letter. 
X * * 
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Theſe Principles being laid down, which no Man of 


| Senſe will diſpute, Iſhall, with their aſſiſtance, examine 


the different Opinions of Dien. 9 with thoſe 
of the Church of Rome. An Bern 

The diſtinction they . of a middle Rl be: | 
tween Eternal Happineſs a and Eternal Damnation, is 
dot entirely groundleſs; ĩt is ſupported by our ſecond 
Principle, © vix. That without perfett Holineſs. a Soul can- 
not he re-united to G O D, and conſequently be compleat- 
ly: babpys Now, as but very few arrive to Purity of 
Heatt in this Life, they ſuppoſe that thoſe v hoſe Sanc+ 
tification is begun, hut interrupted by Death, will not 


for that reaſon be excluded from aeg but that 


then Enjoyment of it ſhall be deferr'd, till they are 
ebunſel Free all Eilthineſs of Fleſh and Spirit. This 
is What ſeems moſt 83 the Doctrine of che; Ro- 
mari Cathilics upon chis head; but it muſt; be owned, 
there are very few, if any of that Communion, whoſe 


Ideas are ſo refined on this Be they look: upon this 


middle State, called Purgatory, as a Payment made by 
ſen to Divine Juſtice by a certain Meaſure. of Suf- 
ferings undergone, till it is ſatisfied. This, is the 
commonly received Notion of Purgatory among them; 
the Vulgar add abundance of other Abſurdities, too 
well known to be here repeated. N e ee on 0 
Let us dow come to the Proteſtant Divines. It is not 
without ſome reaſon that they reject theſe Suppoſitionsʒ 
In Reality, this is to ſuppoſe that the Juſtice of GO 


exacts of Men ſatis faction to its demands by their Suf- 


ferin:8 ; that it is ſuſceptible of Wrath, and can be 
appeaſe, only by Torments; that actual Sins, which 
they pretend are expiated hereby, are all the Evil with 
which the Soul is infected. This is confounding the 


Ads of Corruption, with Corruption itſelf. - 


The Proteſtant Divines therefore have reaſon to 3 
ths Idea of ſuch a Purgatory, but they have not ſo much 
reaſon on their ſide, when they - poſitively determine; 


| That there is no Medium between Eternal Happineſs and 
| Eternal Damnation. This deſerves ſome farther Re- 


flection. 
2 


To 
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To diſtinguiſn in the Life to come, only two Claſſes 
at an infinite diſtance from each other, ſuch as thoſe of 
Heaven and Hell, is to ſuppoſe that all be ranked only 
in two Claſſes, in regard to their Diſpoſitions that they ae 
all, without exception, either in the higheſt pitch of Holi-" 
neſs, or the greateſt height of Depravity: (for it is an in- 
variable Rule of Juſtice, that every one ſhould be happy 
or miſerable, according to his good or bad Dipoſitions, 
and this in an exact Proportion.) But this Suppoſition is 
ſo viſibly falſe, that it does not deſerve to he confuted. 
Every reaſonable Perſon will own, that from the moſt 
Wicked to the moſt Holy, there are infinite Degrees. 
May it not be ſaid, that there are, perhaps, as _ 
different Degrees as there are different Creatures? 
Hence it follows, that between the two Extremes, 
there will be an infinite Number Who will be found 
more or leſs Good, and more or leſs Wicked, with 
ſuch diverſity as is beyond deſeription. In ſome; Good 
will prevail over Evil; in others, Evil over Good; 
in ſeveral, Good and Evil will be confounded, or as it 
were equally ballanced; and the different advantageous 
or diſadvantageous Circumſtances, each Perf6h ſhall: 
be in, wille 1 diverſify: . * of "Good or 
Evil. EE 0 117 1 
iS a to our ſecond Printiptes and y. _ if. 
it is true, That the meaſure of Holineſs conſtitutes the mea- 
ſure of Bliſi; the Perſons therefore, of whom I have juſt 
now been ſpeaking, being neither perfectly Holy, nor 
compleatly Wicked, will, for this very reaſon, neither 2 
be abſolutely happy, nor deſperately miſerable. * : 
Upon this Principle, thoſe in whom Good ſhall pre- 
vail over Evil, will be more happy than miſerable; 
and thoſe in whom Evil ſhall have the aſcendant, will 
have a larger ſhare of Miſery than Happineſs; and 
thoſe, in whom Good and Evil are equally poiſed, 
muſt ſuſtain terrible Cormbans, till Good 1 gor” the 
better of it's Adverſary, © 
Upon this foot, hs ales Claſſes juſt now men- 
tioned, although different from one another, will how- 
ever conſtitute a Medium between the greateſt Hap- 
| R 2 pineſs 
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pineſs and moſt exquiſite Mifery ; which is all that is 


intended by the middle State now under conſideration. 
The — Vote is ſo natural, and ſo evidently re- 


ſults from the very Principles of the Orthodox, that I 
am at a loſs how they can elude the foree of it 3 for by 
their own Confeſſion, no Man can fee the Lord with- 
out Sanctiſication; and, as is further ackhow ledged, there 


is ſcarce a Deals: to be found, whoſe Sanctification is 


finiſhed in this Life, it follows, that men be com- 


pleated 3 in the Life to come. 

- But here, perhaps, they may think (0 retort the Ar. 
gument, | by ſuppoſing Sanctification being begun, 
though in the loweſt degree, is finiſned in an Inſtant 
by a Rind of Metamorpholis, when the Soul 18 ſepa- 


rated from the Body. 


I'd fain ask- theſe Gentlemen, h hdwithey uam by chi 
Idea z whether they take it from ſome Decifions of 
Scripture, from the Sentiments of. Conſcience): or from 


their owh Experience. * 19400 


It would be ſuperfluous to prove that — can- 
not be admitted in the preſent Caſe, I acknowledge, 
ſhould be ſurprized to lee a deciſion of this ſort in Scrip- 


ture... As to Conſcience, it is ſo far from having the 


jeaſt Inclination to eſpouſe this Opinion, that it con- 
ſtantly declares againſt it; and in ſpite; of the violent 
Propenſity every Man has to what flatters him, in ſpite 
of all the Authorities alledged to perſuade him of its 
Reality y, Conſcience tacitly gives the lye to thoſe de- 
ceitful Aſſurances, eſpecially when any er dan 
ger threatens approaching Death, 
Let us therefore agree, that this Opinion of 4 Mets. 
morphoſis or ſudden Transformation, i is harder: to be 
proved than ſuppoſed. 
But, ſays ſome Divine of a different ien « [do 
« not. ſuppoſe this pretended Change, and maintain 
6 jt-is. not neceffary z becauſe GOD does not look 
« upon an imperfect Soul in its ſelf, but in bis own 


* wellrbeloved Son; he covers all its Spots with the 
Robe of his 9 — And e it is very 


| « far 


/ 
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66 « far gen berg holy, he regards t as uch by che Im- 


putation of Chriſt's Merits.“ 


Fu I muſt own is a very — ways] But the Queſ: | 


tion i is, whether this Syſtem be founded on the True, or 
not; the Scripture-Phraſes that ſeem to ſupport ir; are 


too ambiguous to be allow'd as Proofs ; they prove roo 


much, and therefore prove nothing. 


If they prove that the Merits of JESUS CHRIST, 


and the Imputation of his Juſtice excuſe Men from ſane- 
tifying themſelves, becauſe G OD conſiders them not 
in homo, they prove too much. On that foor, 
our firſt Principle wou'd be falſe, That all the ways of 


GOD toward Men tend only to fantify them. If it be 


allowed that they prove nothing like this, the neceſſity 


of Sanctification remains untouched, and conſequently 


| nothing is proved. 
_ Lerusgooneſtep farther: Were it poſſible for a Soul, 
full of bad Inclinations, to be ſaved, without any real 
Change wrought in it, it would be ſaved without 
being holy; it would indeed be reputed holy by Im- 
putation, but would not be really ſo. What wou'd 
follow from this? Two manifeſt Abſurdities. 
Firſt, That we might be numbered among the Ble/- 
ſed, though we were never in the liſt of Saints; and 
"then our ſecond Principle would. be falſe, viz. That 
_ Holineſs and Happineſs are inſeparable. 


Secondly, That Paradiſe, which ought W the Man- | 
ſion of Truth and Reality, would be only the abode of 


Appearance and Illuſion; G0 D would no longer 
judge of things as they really are; he would not repute 

a Man juſt, who is really unjuſt ; and Spiritual, who is 
really ne and the Contradiction would be ſolved 
by this ingenious mental Reſervation, <* That: J E- 
«SUS CHRIST the Righteous imputes unto 


them his Righteouſneſs, and that G OD does nos 


* look upon them as they are in themſelves.” . 

Does GOD deal in bare Words and Subterfuges? 
and js-it not more true to fay, hat he doth: not Hold 
toe Fey: ene 4 | 
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But I have already ſaid more than was neceſſary for 
confuring an Opinion ſo ill:grounded. I ſhould think 
Tenne Judgment in queſt ion, ſhould J ſay any 
more upon the ex y allow: me to — the reſt to 
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1 had never before conſider'd; had till pow 
e that in order to maintain the Opinion of 
a middle State, we ought ro have recourſe to ground. 
"leſs Hypothe ſes; but Ino find that, on the contrary, 
thoſe who deny it, are reduc'd to Suppoſitions without 
Proof. Such are that of a ſudden change at the hourof 
Death, and that of an Imputation of Righteouſneſs, which 
diſpenſes with actual Sanctification. The laſt mention- 
ed, is not only void of Proof, but the bare mention of 
it is ſufficient for ſhewing its Falſhood. It is ſurpriſing 
that we grow old in our Attachment to Opinions 

never thoroughly examined, and the Conſequences of 
which are not ſo much as perceived. 

I now comprehend,” that whatever Method we take, 
it is very difficult to elude the Opinion of "Purification ; 
whether we ſuppoſe the Eternity of Hell-Torments, or 
that they are to have an end: if the latter, this Hell 
will itſelf be only a State of Purification for Souls; if, 
on the other hand, we ſtick to the Opinion of the Or- 
thodox concerning the endleſs duration of Hell- 
Torments, there 18 ſtill greater reaſon to eſpouſe 
a middle State; for without that, they muſt ſup- 
poſe the eternal] Deſtruction of an infinite number of 
Creatures, who have not been able to complete their 
Sanct ĩfication in this Life, though they had entered on it. 

I ſhall not there fore, Sir, askc any more Proofs of the 
Opinion delivered in your former Letters; the Princi- 
ples you have laid down, have prevented all the Objec- 


tions I might have made. I 3 that if I advance 
the 


— 
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the grand Argument of the Orthodox againſt you, viz- 
That the Blood of JESUS CHRIS T. cleanſelb us 

om all Sin: Tou have anſwered it, by your firſt and 
ſecond Principles. 


The firſt is, That all the ways: of GOD- towards: Men, 
tend only to make them boly ; therefore the Blood of our 
Saviour was not ſhed to diſpenſe. with Sanctification; 
but to lead us to it. 

The ſecond, That Holineſs and Happineſs are inſapa- 
rable; if ſo, it follows, that the Blood of JESUS 
CHRIST ought to cleanſe” us really, and not by 

a bare Imputation,  fince without rear TONER we can 
never be really happy: | 

Thus, Sir, I apply your Pricicipiles to the Obje&ions 
that may be offer'd againſt your Doctrine: I don't 
know n I enter ne into your voy: of think- 
Permit me to propoſe two othey Difficullied.” Firſt, 
| If Hell is only a State of Purification, then, 2 

ſpeaking, there will be no Hell at all. 
| Secondly, Upon your Hypotheſis, the Souls of 
the Wicked would be placed with thoſe of the 
Juſt; and what Fellowſhip hath Unrighteouſneſs 
with Righteouſneſs? Can it be imagined that the ſin- 
cerely Pious, though not abſolutely holy, will be rank⸗ 
ed with the vileſt OR Jen in all manner of 


Vicet. © r 
Pray, Sir, be ſo good a as 0 clear up theſe Difficul: 
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A more accurate Eng ry, in what Senſo- it is 
true, That the Blood of JESUS pun eee 
- cleanſethus from all Sm. © 


8 * 


| * R, „ 
| Think you make, a ern 1 Application of the 
1 Principles we have laid down, to the Objections 
uſually To to the Doctrine of Purification. The 
paſſage of St. John, which you lay may be urged againſt 
this Opinion, wou'd be more proper for eſtabliſhing it, 
whether it be conſider'd in itſelf, or as it ſtands connec - 
ted with the preceding and following Words: The Blood 
of CHRIST Se- us 2 all Sin. N we =_y 


# * FF SS 


wt 2 5 St. Jobn allerc that the Riood of / Chriſt 
cleanſeth us, without cleanſing us; juſt as if we ſhould 
ſay of an able Phyſician, that he cures all kinds of Diſ- 
eaſes by a Certificate of Health, though he cured none, 
Should we be ſatisfied to be cured after this manner? 

Let us now determine what is meant by the Blood of 
JESUS CHRIST ; it cannot be underſtood of his 
material Blood; it is, they will ſay, the Merit of his 
Blood or Death. Agreed: by what has he merited for us 
by it? Is it an Exemption from Sanctity, or the Spirit 
of Sanctification? If the latter, its Operations mult 
really produce Holineſs. in our Souls; but cleanſing 
and ſanctify ing are one and the ſame thing. 

Might we not, to avoid all ambiguity, underſtand 
the Words thus; The Spirit, which JESUS CHRIST 
has merited for us by bis Blood, purifieth us from all Sin; 
that this is the true meaning of them, will be the more 
evident, if we conſider the preceding Verſe, and the ge- 

neral D-fign of the whole Chapter, 1 * St. 5. 
e 
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The Apoſtle here lays down à Principle, from which 
be himſelf draws the — uence: The Principle is this; 
60 D is Light, and in Kats 10 Darkneſs: then follows 
the Conſequence, firſt negatively-exprefſed ; e ſay, 
we have Communion with bim, and walk in Darkneſs, wwe 
are Lyars: and then poſitively in theſe Words; Bus if 
we walk in the Light, as be is in the Light, we bave 
Communion one with another, and the Blood of JESUS 

CHRIST eleaaſeub us from all Sin. This Purifica- 
tion therefore, doth not diſpenſe with our walking in 
the Light, ſince by that we are n to it, 00 be- : 
come the Children of Lig. 

It is needleſs here — the Senſe of the Terms 
Light and Darkneſi, we eaſily conceive that ſince GOD 
is called Light, the Word in this place can only fignt- 
fy Purity or Sanctity in itſelf, to which Darkneft being 
oppoſed, muſt ſignify Impurity or Corruption. 

T Thaw is another Verſe of the ſame Chapter; that 
farther confirms what we have advanced ; that our Pu- 
rification muſt be real or inherent: If we confeſs our 
Sius, he is faithful and juſt to forgive us our Sins, and cleanſe 
us. from all — Let us weigh a little the 
meaning of theſe + Words, which ontvin a Condition 
and a double Promiſe; the Condition is, that we con- 
feſs our Sins, which ſup) us acquainted with them, 
that we deteſt, and ftrive againſt them; without which, 
the Confeſſion would not be fincere ; the Promiſe i in- 
cludes Pardon and Purification. 

Firſt, He is faithful io pardon our Sins. But took Ack 
he pardon them? he pardons the Acts of them to thoſe 
whaſe Diſpoſitions are ſuch as we have mentioned, by 
not interrupting the courſe of his ſanctify ing Graces to- 
wards them; we may likewiſe add, thac he pardons 
them by taking away the Eternity of Puniſhments, and 
that GOD grants this favour at the Interceſſion of his Son. 

Secondly, He is juſt, to cleanſe us from all Unrigh- 
leou ſneſi. *he ey a are diſtinguiſhed from Par. 
don, muſt be of a different nature. Why is this Opera- 
tion here aſcribed to Juſtice? Becauſe Juſtice cannot 
ſuffer Injuſtice to ſubſiſt, without *— it, til it is 
utter ly — But, 
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But, it may be aſked, what is wanting toward! the 
Salvation of 9 whoſe Sins God has pardoned? 
This is what very few underſtand; they make not a 
Gafficient 2 between the 475, and the Source 
from which thoſe flow ʒ between the Effects of Corrup- 
tion, and Corruption itſelf. Let us fuppoſe, that though 
the Als are pardoned, the Subſtance of Evil is not 
thereby rooted up. Lop the Branches of a Tree with- 
out deſtroying i it to the Root, your Work will always 
be to begin again; as long as the Root continues 0 
it will conſtantly produce freſh Branches. 
An inordinate Self. Love is the Root that produces in us 


all wicked Acts; but thoſe Acts being pardoned, the 


Root ſtill ſubſiſts; and as long as it doth ſo, we ſhall 
remain Unrighteous, and ws — of holding” Com- 
munion with GOP). 

We ſee then, it is not een * obtain the pardos of 
the wicked Acts we have committed, if we are not to 
thoroughly cleanſed from all Iniquity. c 
Though this digreſſion, Sir, is un to you, 
who go to the bottom of things, 1 tannot forbear allow- 
ing one moment's Attention to two Verſes of the ſame 
Epiſtle, that contain the Summary of all I have now 
ſaid, 1 St. Fohn iii. 2, 3. We know; when the Son of 
GOD ſhall appear we ſhall be like bim, and fhall fee him 
as be is; therefore every one that u 1510 my Purifieth 
bimſelf, even as he is pure. 

We cannot ſee GOD as he is, cbt being like 
him. It is impoſſible to be like him without being 
- Purified, not only from Acts of Injuſtice, but alſo 
from the whole Source of Wickednets; which is, as it 
were, incorporated with, and naturalized in us. 

Therefore, ſuch as in this Life have only touched on, 
or begun this great Work, muſt certainly continue it 
in the next, till they boome: like JESUS CHRIST; 
otherwiſe they cannot ſee him as he is. 

I doubt, Sir, whether after ſo man y ſtrong Proofs; 
eny more Objections can well be Wees againſt the 
Opinion in queſtion; I ſhould be ready to hear them, 


chough I ſhould be \cinchaniftieny i if the * 
; wWhic 
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which we have laid down, will not furniſh us Ahe, 
lutions or Anf wers to all. that can be 3 4 
gainſt it. e n eee eee 
- If Ie BE objected, bet: Hove heard ſans Perſons 4. 
that GOD is too good to inflict ſuch Puniſhment up- 
on his Children, as are ſuppoſed in 4 State of Purifica- 
tion; that, i in ſhort, there is no Condemnation for thoſe 
Who are in CHRIST JESUS: our firſt Principle 
affords a Solution to the difficulty; viz. That G0 D, 
properly ſpeaking, does not puniſh 2 0 leaves them to 


| reap the Fruits of what they have ſo 
Upon this Principle it 9 e ed, chat the 


Souls which, after this Life, ſuffer Torment proportion- 
ed to the Evil which is in them, do not paſs into that 
State of ſuffering by a Sentence, poſitively pronounced 
by GOD. GOD has no Torment to inflict on his 
Creatures; and though, in compliance with the uſual 
way of ſpeaking, it has been ſaid in one of my firſt 
Letters, that Divine Juſtice obſerves an- exact propor- 
tion between the Rewards it beſtows, and the Puniſh- 
ments it inflicts, it is not therefore to be fo underſtood, 
as if GOD made his Creatures ſuffer, or inflicted 
Torments on them. Ws 
Whence then can they proceed ? | hands aeg 
faid it more than once, and it cannot be repeated toq 
often ; from themſelves. To which Tadd, that they 
have let themſelves grow worſe and worſe for want of 
proper Care, by ſowing their Field with bad Seed, 
which has proved a Poiſon to them. 
But to ſpeak without a figure; What is /owing 10 he | 
Fleſh ? It is the gratifying our Inclinations, and there - 
by fortify ing, and rivetting thoſe il Habits, which al 
laſt tyrannize over us. l 
What is the meaning of reaping Corruption ful ths 
Fleſh ? It is experiencing the Torment reſulting from 
that Tyranny, being deprived of the Objects, which 
we could not part with, feeling cutting Remorſe, for 
having voluntarily attached ourſelves to them. . 
Here I might make ſome Remarks on the Nature of 


Habits, and the Power they have over thoſe, whe 
* have 


have ſufferꝰd them to grow inveterate; but, perhaps, 
I may have occaſion to do this, when I come to anſwer 
your laſt Difficulties. Allow me, Sir, to reſerve this 
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Mberein theſt two Objections are anſwered, 
Feitſt, That if Hell is only a State of Puri 

fication, ſtriftly ſpeaking, there will be no 
Hell. . Secondly, That this is placing the 
Joule of ihe Righteous SLE 2 of the 


JF Was very ſenſible that you propoſed your laſt diff. 
culties, rather to give me an opportunity of return- 
ing an Anſwer to them, than to communicate any far- 
ther Light to yourſelf. SC eee 
But before I come to the Particylars, concerning the 
Bottom of the queſtion, it may be proper to ſettle the ſig- 
mfication of the word Hell; for it is capable of different 


Senſes. 


By Hell is frequently meant a State of Puniſhment, 
Torment, Remorſe, and Anguiſh. Sometimes the Word 
is uſed in Scripture to fignify the Grave; and, if our 
Divines had not in ſeveral places tranſlated it in this laſt 
Senſe, we ſhould have found the word Hell much oftner 
in Scripture, and applied to Subjects which cannot relate 
to the Reprobate ; as might be ſhewn in many inſtances, 
However, as Words receive their Signification only 
from the Ideas annexed to them, to avoid all ambi- 
guity, and keep to the moſt common Acceptation 
of them, we ſhall underſtand by the word Hell, A 
State of Torment, Remorſe and gnawing Worms, c. 
which is the Portion of the Reprobate. By the Repre- 
bate | here mean, not Perſons predeſtinated to. Dam» 
nation, as ſeveral imagine; but ſuch as have employed 
their Liberty, only in reſiſting, the Truth, by Mile 
a | the 
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the Rep cools of Conſcience, till they have at laſt eee 
hed its Language. Aas E 00A u 0 

T no return to your QueRivny, and ſay, chat chough 
Hell is ſuppoſed: to be but of finite \Darations it is 
not therefore leſs Hell; if it may in ſome ſenſe 


be called a State of Purifieation, it is only ſuch” in 


regard to its Drſign and Uſe; as it will end at laſt, 
and reſtore Souls to an Union with GOD, aſter it has 


entirely conſumed in them all Iniquity. But in regard 
to the Pains and Torments proper to it, e may juſtlyx 
call it Hell, and take the Word in the whole Extent 55 
the Ideas given us of that State in Scrip ture. 

In all theſe reſpects, we may conſider it as a State. 


of weeping and gnaſbing of Teeth; a State of Privation 


and Darkneſs ; a State of poſitive Torments, faintiy 
repreſented under the Notion of a La- of Brimſtont; 


a State of devouring Hunger and Thirſt, in oppoſition to 


the Pleaſures which Men have taſted in this World z a 
State of Shame and mortifying Confuſion, in oppoſi- 
tion to Vain- Glory and . of Praiſe; a State of Re- 


morſe and interiour Anguiſh, occaſionꝭ d. by a quick 


N of our being the only Authors of all the Woes 


we endure; and een in der yvre- to 43 ns and falſe” 


hy — womape evin hobo it rang Eternal Bir dre, 
or an Eternity of Torments, in reſpect to what the 


Damined will certainly feel; for there is good reaſon to 


believe, that, ſince the Seripture repreſents the Dura - 
tion of their Torment, as an Eternity, it will appear 


ſo to them; not only by the Number of Years. and | 


Ages it ſhall ſwallow up, but likewiſe becauſe the leaſt 

| part of Time will ſeem to them an Eternit. 
When therefore we ſuppoſe Hell. Torments will one 
day end, we don't depart from the Ideas which both holy 
Sctipture and good Senſe give us of it. When ſpeak- 
ing of the Eternity of Hell, we may even make oſs of 
the very Terms in which it is defcribed, ſuch as an 
Eternal Fire, a Worm that never dietb; and it is but 
too probable, as I juſt now obſerved, that * 
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ferers of thoſe dreadful | Torments will quits: 
Hour an Age, and | every Age an Eternity.” | 11 {1657 
come now: to your ſecond Difficulty, which: 18, 
That by my Hy potheſis, the Souls of the'Fuft and the / 
Reprobazes are placed together By no means; for in 
the Senſe which we have given to the word Hell, it will 
not he the Portion _ the 8 but 1 the | 
Wicked. 76 C10 + } 18 Ir { } E531 £ YHA3LDT $30 & 
But, ſay ybu, wing: Plicecnwill you- chen ag it 
the Righteous? ED, were it my bulineſs here rote-) 
termine their Sit ua tion tor Place of Abode, I ſhould be 
put to a non- plus; for we have no Ideas of the man- 
ner of the Exiſtencecof Spirits, nor of the Place they 
occupy; the moſt general Opinion is, that they don't 
occupy Place, but this Ido not pretend to determine. 
I ſhall only obſerve, that hen we ſpeak of Place, in 
order to denote the Happineſs or Miſery of Spirits ſe- 
parated from Bodies,” we can only form ſuch Ideas of 
it, as are widely different from Truth: for if they are 
Spirits, external Objects can make impreſſion on them, 
and irherefore, cheir FHlappineſs or Miſery doth not de- 
pend on the Place they occupy, even though hey 
were ſuppoſed capable of occupying it, but ſolely on 
their good or bad Diſpoſition; which is cxatipiicks) 
Scheme of the Enugliſi Divines, mentioned in one of my 
former Letters 3 to avoid Impropriety-of Speech, we 
ought to ſ ubſtirute the e W or n en, 
of that of Placr. 1 37 5 f 
On chis foot, we — * at no great alin: to dfign 
the Righceous their Portion; ſpeak of thoſe righ- 
teons Perſons,” whoſe. Sandtification i is not finiſned; and. 
we ſhall without ſcruple aſſert, that they will be hap- 
y or miſerable, in 3 10 the: e or oo State Cl 
their inner eddy ©5551 57 est Bets 
This GafilEquenct flows from our 0 Principle; 
That the meaſure of Holineſs, 1s \the meaſure | of Happi- 
neſs; and you may remember, Sir, the Remarks I made 
on it in my Ninth Letter, that thoſe. in whom Good 
Hall be fund to bave: the aſcendant over Evil, will for 
that Reaſon be more Happy than Miſerable, &c, I ſhall 
Not 


A 1 * 
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ject. 


I ſhall only ob rve, thatwJinky, without falling in- 


to Miſtake, call that a middle State, which is a ſort of 


Medium between perfet? Happineſs and what we have call 

Hell; and this middle State will / be the Portion o 
Souls W 80 tuous, ia whom Righteouſnels as 
not yet deltroy red a | Unrighteouſnebs. . However, t 


we ſpeak of oo. as à State in the fingular N unte we 


do not thereby exclude a great diverſity of States, or dif- 
ferent degrees, according to the degree of Righteouſ- 
neſs or Unrighteouſneſs that ſhall be found in 158 
Soul, i f. 1090 His Sog 0 Ht . 3 Oſi-& $ 
Sir, I don't knew whether -Lhive ſafficiently: a 
ſwered your laſt Difficulties; but if you have any 
more to propoſe, Ell gladly anſwer chem as well _ 
can. acts &Cc.... 22-/gftiM'onni aiil:} i baked þ 
+201 2icla 10 2 Dog van no 0! 5 0 a 1. 
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cerning the Truth or Reality of this State of Puri- 


fication, of which Lam fully ſatisfied; but on the 


Manner and. Nature of the Pains the Soul muſt there 
undergo. his, perha ig may be a piece of Indiſere- 
tion; but I hope Iſha 

wann . ich after this ena is anſwere 
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not here repeat what I have already ſaid on that Sub- 
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F. 1, durſt venture to beg of — 8 
Illuſtration of, the Subject, it, ſhould not be con · 
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have no more freſh Difficulties; 
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jectutes ; and on chat foot 1 Hall ſpeak 
Fir, then, We may ſuppoſ 


L de pure 
ing painful to thoſe, WhO are 
fection; it is even ſo intolerable to the Repr:bate, that 
they would rather be cruſhed by the fall of Rocks and 


Mountains, as it is expreſſed in the Apocalypſe, than 
be expoſed to the ſhocking Impreſſion which that 


Light makes on them. 
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bab be; and whether the 7 we 
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is no eaſy Taſk: ou have laid upon me in your 
laſt Letter. When we | undertake to deterniine 
000 nirely in things of which we have no Certainty, 
ether'from- Experience or poitive- Revelation, we” run 
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the hazard of falling into Miſtakes, +5 > + 


. * you have propoſed is of this ſort ; ; or 


gives Us no 2 of. the matter, , ex- 
ceßt be de by flection on what paſſes in this Lite: 
Conſcience pd Revelation do indeed diſcover the Prin- 
ciples of it; but as to the full detail of Circumſtances 
we are left entirely in the dark, and can never peak 0 
it. Bale | 


it with too much caution; we can only p 
e that the Soul at its de- 


Senſe of the In- 


"hath a ſtrong 


parture from a Bedy!: 


nn of Truth; the ſame Truth, 'which is a pleafant 


Souls, is, on the contrary, exceed- 
et in a State of Trmper- 


But how is it poſſi ble, that the ſame Light ſhould be 
leaſant to ſome, and intolerable to others? Becauſe 


it ſhews every one the true State of things, and Parti- 
* — ſituation of his Inner Man, = 
0 


* 


? 
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To ſome it diſcovers the Harmony which ſubſiſts be- 
tween the Diyine Attributes, and the Diſpoſitions of 
their own Souls, the Conformity between the Copy and 
the Orignal; in a word, it lets them ſee they have no 
Inclinatiòn or Propenſity left, but that of being rec uni- 
ted to their Center? What ean be more delightful chan 
ſuch a diſcovery? Wai | 
To others, it difcovers a Dlioporribl and extreme | 
Oppoſition, between the Perfections of GOD, and their 
own inward Diſpoſitions; Inclinations prone to things 
| ſenſible; deep-rooted Habits which ſtrongly oppoſe the 
| flight of the Soul toward Sovereign Goodnefs, a Stock 
of Self-Love' ſo inveterate, that they ſee it in ſpite of ; 
themſelves; as the Center in which all their Deſires are 
united, What can be more mortifying than a diſcovery 
| of this nature? i 
Let us now come to „ riettifg more particbzr; 1 
vould have you obſerve by the way, that I do not here 
repeat the diſtinction of different degrees; becauſe 1 
| have already ſpoke of it ſeveral times: It will be pro- 
per to ſuppoſe it wherever it ſhall be neceſſarꝛ. 

The Effects of this penetrating Light, muſt produce 
moſt lively andpainful Sentiments, which are the ne- 
celſary Conſequences of thoſe already mentioned. 

Firſt, The Privation of the Objects to which we 
have been ſo much denen muſt needs be very bit- 
ter. 'v? ICS * FF 

Secondly, The full, entire, and uninterrupted View of 

| ourſelves, whereby we ſee a World of Iniquity, Which | 
| we had never known till that Moment. | 
| Thirdly; A'diſtint Knowledge of the true or real 
worth of things, by which we (hal ſee the folly. of ha- 
ving preferr*d the viſible to the inviſible. 
 Fourthly, A moſt exact remembrance of the whole 
| courſe of our paſt Lives; of the Graces we have receiv- 
ed, and the ſmall uſe we have made of them; of the loſs 
of: time, of which we till then knew not the Value; in 
a word, of the ſecret reſiſtance made to the Reproofs 
of Truth; which we have induſtriouſly avoided to hear, 


in Fo to! procure ourſelves a falſe Repoſe. pains. 
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'H 7 The he. . we. 1 on fond ourſelves faft 
bound by Habit contrary to Sanctity ; che Conviction 
we ſhall Wor haye, that we : ourſelves are the Authors of 
them, and that they are come to ſuch a height, only 
by repeated voluntary n we would not er 
. | 

To ixthly, The violence we mult do Pe ray — 
wie can produce Acts entirely contrary to thoſe Habits; 
for every one knows that a Habit can be deſtroyed 6 
only by contrary Acts, more frequent and vigorous 
than thoſe, which form'd it. We do with pleaſure, 
things in themſelves moſt difficult, when we have 
once acquired a Habit. But what is pleaſant to ſome, 
would become painful to rene, ho have contraged 
contrary Habits. 

Let us ſuppoſe two Perſons; ; one a 7 de ib or Ras, 
dancer, accuitomed from his Youth to bodily Exerciſe, 
and paſſionately fond only of ſuch "bat ag The o- 
ther a "Philoſopher. involved in profound Meditation, 
and accuſtomed, from his Youth, to paſs whole Days 
and Nights in his Study, without being ever ſatiated 
with Reading and Saane. Endeavour to make 

them exchange Profeſſions: Put the Tumbler in the Phil- 
ſopber's place, bid him divert himſelf with the Folio: 
Order him to meditate three fourths of every Day, re. 
move from his View all Objects that may diſtract his 
Thoughts. On the other hand, put the Philoſopher in 
the Tumbler's place, make him ramble. up and down 
the Country, dance upon the Rope, and play * * thow 
ſand Harlequin Tricks upon a Stage. abc 

Then aſk each of them how he likes * new State 
Th will both tell you they are on the Rack, that this 
kind of Life is inſupportable to them. The Philoſopher 

will.cayy. the Condition of the Tumbler, and the Tun. 
ler that of the Philoſopher,z, neither pf them will be able 
to imagine, that the other can be miſerable in a Ero 
feſſion,, in which he himſelf took ſo much delight. 

Almoſt every one finds. by dlaily Experience, that 
what appears to him difficalts is. ſorin regard to him, on- 


ly becauſe he is not accuſtomed to it, or becauſe he has 
contracted contra ry Habits. 7 8 But 
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ne eta be / aſked, hoi Habits contractettꝭ im this 
Life! cam bi pre ſerved in the nextꝰ Exterimi Actions 
will not take place there.) External Exerciſes will ins 
deed be quite! aboliſhedrimathat State; but ag the 
outward Acts, which we here produce, ard only rhe 
Effects ofraot Willsy which command all out Libs, 
the Diſſolutiom of the! Lirhbs can never annihilate the 
Cauſe that put them into Action; that is as viguνον 
as ever, although it be de prived of Inſtruments to lexei 
cute its Orders. A Perfonqpaſſionattly fondi of Gam- 
ing, if y pluclc out his Eyes, and 'tye'his” Hands, 
cannot in that ſtate gratify his Paſſion ; but that Paf⸗ 
ſion wouldimer. be leſs vicleaby! | perhaps it wooldt leben 
receive dduble Strengtho from the Obſtacles in? hib 
ay £93036 vino wi 2364 100.7 | 91 QQ!1C ot 
iibitthesefore reſide. in the Soul, that ill and 
corntrancl not in the Body, that obe T rue it is, chat 
in this Life che irregular Motions of the Body or Con- 
ſtitution; may contribute to excite various: Paſſions; 
but the Will can ſuffer only by its own free 25787 
which it may either gire or xefyſe,.'- 1 19 D912 
It is'byichis Conſent that the Pafons,: e firſt 
were only inithe Con fi/ution;' i ſinuate themſelves into 
the Will, and render it: equal} difordered! wit them 
ſelves.” ' Thus:the Rebellions of the:Conftitoriontbe- 
come Acts of the Will, the Repetition of 'whichToon 
grows into 4 Habit, 48 voluntary as the Acts them 
ſelves were. 1151519 16 . VIW 
The Soul, when it leaves the Body, does dt carry 
1 with it; but it is certainothat it 
carries its oll, and the Habits eee 4 7 
r nailing) $13 $7yDGH5 a7 SH0K It 
But ſtill it will bs objedled, May not the ame 00 
befall a Soul in its feparare Stare; that happens to ſeve- 
ral Perſons in this Life, who being for a time paſſio- 
nately fond of certain Pleaſures, inſenſibly loſe all Re- 
lich for them, without committing any Violence on 
themſelves?: If we obſerve,” we ſhall find that it is not 
the Love of Pleaſure which ſach Perſons: loſe, but the 


ne they took in this or that Object. A ne 70 
1 2 | Je 
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ject affords them greater delight, for which reaſon the) 
quit the firſt. They are ſo far from loſing the Love 
of Pleaſure, when they are diſguſted at one particular 
Object, that they are determined in their Choice by 
the ſame Love of Pleaſ e ee HR N 
.- Here I except thoſe Perſons in whom Converſion and 
the Love of GOD gradually ſurmount their worldly 


 Inclinations 3; but we may be aſſured, that this will not 


be done without Violence; our Saviour undoubtedly 
knew what trouble it would coſt a Man, when he 
compares the Pain it would give, to the pulling out of 
/ K cet ont os Sor 

Hence we may conclude that all Paſſions and Ha- 
bits that ſeem to ſlacken or be deſtroyed, without 
ſome Struggle on our part, have only ſubſtituted ano- 
ther Object in the place of a former; it is a Child who 
not cry when you take his Play- thing from him, 
becauſe you give him another which he likes better. 
Nothing is more common than the Reality of this In- 
ſtance; and it is to no purpoſe. for a Man to be diſ- 
pleaſed with himſelf, upon the Eaſineſs he finds in diſ- 
engaging himſelf from certain Objects. The Diſguſt 
they inſpire, is the ſole Cauſe of it; he parts with them 
only to make himſelf amends elſewhere; 
But in the next Life there will be no ſuch thing; 
the Soul will there find none of its favourite Objects or 
Amuſements; it will ſee itſelf. alone; and that View 
will be more terrible than we can at preſent imagine. 
The ſig ht of ou r{elves: is one/'of;the|maſt-inſi upport- 
able Porments in this World. A Man can bear the 


weight of the moſt painful Labours, who would not 


be able to endure the conſtant View of himſelf one 
whole Day. And yet thiũ View of ourſelves is ſo con- 
fuſed, ſo tranſient, and we ſee ſo many other things 
with ourſelves, that we never ſee ourſelves as we really 


When the Soul ſhall be ſeparated from all things, 
we ſhall ſee ourſelves in a very different manner; when 
there ſhall be no more Intervals, either for Sleep or the 

other Neceſſities of Liſe, or for converſing with other 


— M en, 
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Men, ( dervals which give great relief to thoſe WhO 
cannot endure Self. inſpeckion) when we ſhall be no longer 
able to cover the bottom of our Intentions with ſpecious' 
Pretexts, when we ſhall be forced to open our Ears ta 
the Rebukes of Conſcience," and the Truth will ſpeak”, 
ſo loud, that wWe can no longer evade it. That Truth 
which we obſtinately refuſe to liſten to in this Life, will 

then be in its Kingdom, we muſt hear It, how mortify- 
| ing ſoever its Leſſons mom ET 
There the Learned will find the Uſeleſſneſs of moſt 

of their Studies, that have not led them to the know-_ 
ledge of the ſupreme Good; there they will look upon 
the Subjects of their grand Diſputes, as io many 1555 

Nen e Pg 

There the: Divines themſelves, who" imagined they 
eo ans the pureſt Doctrine, who with a well-meant 
cal have oppoſed the Truth, whilſt they inten- 
ded to oppoſe Error, will be no leſs ſurprized than 
afflicted at the ſight of their paſt Obſtinacy and Pre- 
judices. The Impreſſion which their Deciſions may 
probably have made on others, will prove no ſmall 
pain to them; and who knows but the Books they 
wrote in that Spirit, may aggravate their Affliction? 
There thoſe who ſought their own Glory, and the 
Applauſe of their Auditors, will be covered with Con- 
fuſion; their Learning and Eloquence will paſs current 
no longer. If they have the leaſt grain of true Zeal for 
the Advancement of Piety, that alone will be of ſervice 
to them. May not what St. Paul tells the Corinthians, 
be properly applied here? That he who bath raiſed a 
bad Structure, upon a good Foundation, ſhall indeed be 
ſaved, yet ſo as by Fire; but his Work fhall be burnt, be- 
ing of combuſtible Stuff, as Wood, Hay, and Stubble, &c. 
Thus thoſe who have taught ſeveral Errors, but With a 
good Intention, will loſe the Fruit of their Labour, 
but the Foundation of their Intention will ſubſiſt in the 
midſt of the Fire, which ſhall conſume all the reſt; 
nor is there any need for ſuppoſing a material Fire; 
GOD himſelf'is a conſuming Fire for all Error and Un- 


righteouſneſs. 1 vhs 
3 There 


5 che . 
ert fg ſimneerefy pus. N b des very 
far from. chat chey, thought, chemſelves ,and;the.ad-, 


NE aw pion Mankind entertain'd of chem will. 


Geis their Copfuſion; there the whole Detail of the 


Bounties, and their On Ingratitufde, will be ſet 
thein eyes; and this View will contain in In 1 


thay i IS. moft;ſtrapg! V 2 aff: icing. Eni ice 5% 401 


hefe, what we eſteem. cd World, will ap- 


pear a mere nothing; very thing will Fanthrogtoge. 
cen ee Wande Cree, 1 54 52580 
nothing will, gine Men ſo much pain, as the 
knowledge of Truths not reduced to practice, and the 
8251 55 ne to their Neighbour, by not giving him a 
xample; and who knows to what degree 
all thoſe.:Refleftions may afflict ſeparate; Souls f If 
the greateſf Miteries, we endure here axe; only the Ef- 
fects of . 1 who gan Nee 3 Rog renting 


* 1 © S 


| neſſes,,. py inform us in 1 1 © LT 
Here an Objection may be urged, * —.— — 
elſewhere advanced, That the: Mea ſure, of Holineſs con- 
flutes the Meaſure of Happineſs and conſequently, that 
thoſe in ham Good ſhall prevail above Evil, muſt be 
more happy than miſcrabſe. If ſo, ſays the Objector, 
the State you juſt now deſcribed, can relate to only thoſe 
Suls in which Zvi outweighs Good; for you repreſent 
them in a moſt diſtreſfocd and painful Situation. 
To this reply, that I do not poſitivᷣely determine 
to which Claſs, what I juſt now. ſaid may be applied; 
they, arę only general Expreſſions, that muſt vary ac- 
cording tothe different Degrees of Perfection or Im- 
perfection. Hoever, not to wander from the Theſis 
we have laid down, I ſay! it does not i thence follow, 
that every Soul in Which the Principle of Good is more 
preyalent than that of Euil, muſt therefore actually 
be in 4 State mae pleaſant. than tormenting. = — 
Iounds 
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Good likes Parados 4 dot he follow ng Exam 
illuſtrate jr)” © is | - 2:0GG69 10%; WON | 
20. Ai Kingdom heralled with Civil Wir!" hes 5 
zoyal Bart is-ftronger than that of the Reß 
by chat means be in a fair Ny to have Peach 5 . 
quillity ;: but the Lababitants of this Kingdom can- 
not enjoy a perfect Peace, till the 5 Party has 
gained a compleat Victory Whilſt the War continues, 

they WI always have a"Thare in the Troubles and 
Confuſions that are inſeparable from it. Thus, though 
by their Advantages over the Enemy, they will be 
more happy than miſerable,” yet their Situation would 
be actually more diſtreſſed than pleaſant : 

Hence we may eaſily conceive, that 4 Soul in which 
the Principle of Good is more prevalent tflan that bf Evil, 
muſt feel a greater Senſe of the Pain of Evil, "whilſt the 
Struggle continues, than of the Enjo yment of Good: 
And chis We ſee verified every day, in lh of bodily 
Health ;-a Man who has a'Principle of Heath ftronger 
than that of Sickneſs, whoſe Blòod and noble Parts 
are in good order, is in che main more healthy than 
ſick; but, though the Pain he ſuffers be got dange- 
rous, yet he cannot enjoy the Benefit of Health, till 
his free from all manner of Pain; he is even more 
ſenſible of a little Alment, than of the Health of his 
whole Body. 4 e + 4,0 SITE | 

But it may be aſked, Why 40 not the moſt imp Serta 
Souls endure in this Life Pains in proportion to che bad 
State of their inner Man? Becauſe the Soul, while in 

the Body, is in a ſort of Lethargy, that makes it in- 
ſenſible of its greateſt Calamities; the more imperfect 
it is, and employ'd on ſenſible Obiects, the. more. it bs a 
Stranger to its own inward Diſorders. 

A Soul that diſengages itſelf in this Lite from the 
Senſes, and is employ'd on inviſible Objects, has a 
watchful Eye over what paſſes within itſelf, is much 
more fenſible of the leaſt Deformity. When being 
diſengaged from all that is material, the Divine Light 
ſhall dart fully upon it, how much more ſenſible will it 
de of what may ever injure infinite Holineſ? 

T4 © Henos 
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T7 Hence, we; may likewiſe draw an Argument for the 
Neceſſity of Purification z I aſk thoſe who deny it, 
Can a Man. be ſaved without Repentance? Can he 
really re epent, without knowing and feeling his Mi- 
ſery? But how many modeęrately virtuous Perſons 
are there, who. in this Life never knew the leaſt part 
of their ane Miſery, and- Jet: ny cannot be 
e with the Reprobate/? e r hell 

I further alk, Whether the Sorrow, Kr true Jon 
tance ought co flow, from the Love of G00, or the 
Fear of Hell? But how many of thoſe laſt mentioned 
know Religion, only by Rewards and Puniſhments, 
and are Strangers to the Amiableneſs of GOD? It 
is not therefore. the Love of him, that 8, the Cauſe 
of their Sorrow. e © 9 107 n £34: | 

To this it may be anſwered,. That this. * Motive 
"may be excited, a Soul at the laſt Moments.” And 
though it ſhould produce but one ſingle Act of the 
Love of G60, that would be ſufficient to ſave it. 
Now I reply, That an Act ſo ſuddenly produced is 
very equiyocal ; but ſuppoſing it ſincere, and ſtrong 
enough to ſecure a Souſ from Damnation, it does not 
thence follow, that therefore it will put it 10 the actual 
Poſſeſſion of the Object. 
The Soul muſt firſt know he Obj ect ir Gllen to 
love. It muſt know its ſelf, and twang is. either to be 
deſtroyed, or built up chere which will not be the 
Work of a few days. 
In reality, the Ats beredupnabed, of Gates _ 
they may be, are rather Acts of de/iring to love GOD, 
than. Acts of real Love. The Denne a Man E have 


This way 2 ſpeaking Ke * a 1 or 7 xe he 
Fiction; nothing is more contrary to the Nature of Man, than to 
pretend to excite Motives in him; the moſt real Motives are very 
often thoſe he leaſt perceives, and which prompt him to Action, 
without his reflecting on them. Whatever is excited ſuddenly, is 
borrowed and counterfeit, or at leaſt i imaginary. Imagination may 
be excited, and certain Motions raiſed in the Machine, which are 
termed Contrition, and Act of the Love of God; but I would know 
whether theſe fine Words will make the Thing real, and — 
* oy for current Coin in the inviſible . +; Tar f 
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of pulling down an old Building, in 5 new 
one, is many Nee apy the actual Execution of 
that Deſign. 13 3 2 eit, T8611: þ * 

.-:After all, can any one noiſe With . ima- 
gine, that ſome: good Wiſhes and Defires are ſufficient 
to change the nn of his Elagly! Weg hen, A 

new Man? So arm enr aus moans vo Rs 
I believe, Sir, 5 would 1 fi aa: with on 
Conjectures any farther about the Nature of the Puti- 
fication of Souls ſeparated from the Body; it would be 
certainly more uſeful to draw from them Practical Rules 
io our Conduct: 1 ieh I. ive: to vou RefleQion. — 
&3 Hie 

Re $.:-1 ſhall; by way of Poſtſcript; anſuer. the fol- 
lowing Queſtion;z vix. Whether thoſe who have wan- 
ted the Means of Salvation in this Life, and have under- 
gone all manner of Sufferings, muſt endure the pain 
of a Purification in the other? Oe une 

To which I anſwer, That bod Sufferings do not 
. us phyſi cally, but only ſo far as they may ſerve 
as Means to the Perſon who endures them, for entering 
into himſelf, and knowing himſelf better; as they are 
proper for delivering him from Diſſipation and Senſua- 
lity, and exerciſe him in Patience and r ww In 

all theſe reſpects, Sufferings are ſo many Steps to, or 
diſtant means of Sanctity, as the Apoſtle nenn 
when he tells us, That God chaſtiſethb us for our Benefit, 
o the end, 10e may be Partakers of his Holineſs; but the 
near and immediate Means are purely ſpiritual; ſuch 

as the knowledge of Truth, and of ourſelves, from 
which other ſorts of Sufferings my: ariſe; butof a FP 
different nature from the former. 

I ſay then, in anſwer to the Queſtion, - that it is 
highly probable, that thoſe whoſe Lives have been one 
— Series of bodily Sufferings, and who have 
not had an opportunity of knowing the Truth, muſt 
nevertheleſs paſs. through a State of Purification; but 
there is reaſon to preſume it will give them bur little 
Pain, and will, perhaps, in ſome reſpects, afford more 
n than Bitterneſs. This may be inferred wo 


ao nE DIT IR AI ; 
che Cextainty of a Compenſation ; theſe have had their 
Good in this Late; it is but Juſt: they ſhould be _ 
forted in that which is to comm. 
But a phyſical Reaſon may likewiſe: be es f. 
hie, drawn from the preceding Truths. as 
Eirſt, Such Souls as we have juſt now enn have 
already, by their Sufferings, made the firſt Steps to- 
ward Sanctity: or have had the negative Means, ſo far 
48. che Inclinations to Pleaſure and Vanity were never 
ſtrengthened in them, or converted into Habits ; from 
hence it follows, that when the Truth ſhall be mani- 
feſted in them, it will find the Jeſs: Deſarmity, and fewer 
Irregularities to reCtify. 
A2dly, The Manifeſtarion of ruth kill then hot known, 
and which they never have refiſted, cannot but ogcaſion 
a very agreeable, Surprize. : Fhoſe Souls, whoſe ſpiri- 
anal Faculties had been, as it were, benumbed, by 3 
multitude of Obſtacles, ſhalbfind themſelves, at their Se 
jon from the Body, like a blind Man, who recovers 
his Sight, and even knows not that it is poſſible to ſee, 
a the gd place, Such Souls will have nothing to 
ſuffer from a Privation of ſenfible Objects, or from the 
Impreſſions that the Enjoyment of ſuch Objects might 
have made upon them; far from being habituated 
to the Taſte of Pleaſure, they have been accuſtomed 
only to Pain; and this ſingle Conſideration: will 
make a very great difference betwixt them, and thoſe 
of contrary Habits : for as it is extremely painful 
to paſs from Enjoyment to Priwation, (which becomes 
a real Pain) ſo the Tranſition Woes Pain to Reſt is ex- 
intel pl yo gee 40 l „ 
Hence it is eaſy to conceive, 8 Purification of 
ſuch Souls, will not inhance their Anguiſn, but prove 
rather an Alleviation of it, by the Satisfaction they will 
receive from the Piſcovery of Truth, and the 2 
very: of the Uſe of their Faculties, in regard to / 
This ſame Truth will not indeed fail to rebuke them 
for all ic finds unjuſt in them, and reproach them in par- 
tticular with what they have committed againſt the Light 
ef their 9 this they muſt certainly e 
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and it will be — hes _ painful to them, as they . 


have ſinned Waal a Por there is rea- 
fi m flexible, will 


8 


ſoa to believe, t 1 


much) * Impr ee chem, 
80 19 7 2500 e 0. TT e hats rd Gene d agai 
ts A am \ 3 43 Ve \} Is 
pot hence ay Under Mad the 2 Sf thoſe 
repeated Declarations of our Saviour, Bleſſed art ye\wbo 
mourn now, for ye ſhall be comforted ; but woe to you who - 
now enjoy Pleaſure, for ye ſhall cry and lament. This State 


However, if we er things: as then are in heir 
own Nature, we all 9 that: this Compenſation 
does not proceed. from an arbitrary, Will, in. GOD; 


either to reward or puniſh, but is the natural 
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HE Illuſtrations r in Os laſt, leave me 
no more Diffi culties to propoſe. When I hap- 
pened to form any one, on peruſing your Letter, I 
ſoon, met with a Solution: it would be much: more 

uſeful, as you juſtly. obſerye, to make thoſe Truths 
ſubſervient co the Conduct of Life z, allow me therefore 
to intreat you to mee, your, A W 
on this Subject. EAW ee 

Fou — hitherto handled che State « Purij tion, 

independently of Reſtoration; in condeſcenſion to — 
who would not admit of the latter. Can you not now 

unite thoſe two Points, and ſhew! what; Inſtructiom and 
Uſes. may be drawn from them both? 1 n Nn "well 

dat refuſe n me A nnn 3a 4 * 
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md is — that, admitting be 755 Amer 
"Sentiments of Hives together, .both the Re. 
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k fende is more geh An to ; moles Ae two Sab. 
* which we have hitherto conſidered ſepa 
rately. They not only agree perfectly well, but, which 
is more, are infeparably connected; for, to take the 
Matter right, one is only the End of the other, the 
Purißcation of Souls having no other End, but their 
Reftoratipn.” whit | ; 

Both of them-ſhew us the bnd 8 
of the Deity, and unravel thoſe Obſcurities and feem- 
ing Contrarieties, which appear to us to be Poms to 
the Wiſdom of hi Proceedings. 


When we go back to the Origin of all things, we 


find nothing there but God alone, poſſeſſing in himſelf 
the Fulnefs of Being, - + fe, and Taappimeſs 3 in ore, all 
Perfection. CCC 5 

When we come Gere to het we dee of his Works, 
we. find Creatures — 5 y good, the nobleſt of which 
bears the Image of his Creator, and for whom all other 


Creatures were formed. Eſſential Goodneſs can pro- 


dquce nothing but what is good. Such were all his 
Works, when they came firſt out of his hands; of 
which ſovereign Wiſdom bears witneſs, And God jaw 


all _ be bad W and 1 i. Was Ig good. a 


— this, It 1s hard: to conceive © how a and phy- 
cal Evil come into the World; if GOD has ereated 
nothing but what was good, * the Evils 
wherewith the Earth is filled? 


Let us here ſay, that GOD, who k is the Author of 


al _ and Reality, c cannot 1 the Author of Evil; 


13 ſince, 


2 bie Attributes 


r Ca cc a 
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ſince; ; ſpeaking, Evil is no Reality; it is ra- 
ther 2 2 = a Deſect of Reality and 
Perfection, a A ey ge EY Criearures well 
ordered. ; 180 I 5 
Moral Evil is an cite Dilorder: to Spivicell as 5 
Wen, Evil is to the corporeal N ature. Aral Evil caſt ; 
be the Cauſe of phyſical Evil. | 5 
It is plain, that corporeal Nature, or hattet, not * | 
ing of the number of free Agents, could not of itſelf 
Fi. Path from the Order in which it was created. This 
Deviation or Diſorder muſt be aſcribed to Spirits, who 
by an ill uſe of their Liberty, have introduced Confu- 
ſion among themſelves, and all ſubordinate Beings 
that is, through all material Nature; which, be- 
ing put under Man, | muſt ſhare his Diſaſter; as the A- 
poſtle aſſures us, The Creatures are ſubjected to Vanity 
and Bondage, by the Will of bim who bath JOS _— 
thereto," vix. by the Will of Man. | 
-- Behold then the Works of GOD. fallen from their 
original Beauty, and the nobleſt of his Creatures, even 
his own! N 4 disſigured! But is the Damage irre- 
parable? Is the great Architect neither able nor willing 
to find out an ede for A the Works of his 
own. Kanes? 25:5 15 
This ts a Subject of great diſpute ain the Bieta) 
wii are diſtinguiſned by the Name of Particulariſts and 
Univerſaliſis, each of them maintaining a Theſis built 
upon ſome Truths, though indeed they know but one 
part of them; could they once unfold them, they 
would ſoon agree. Perhaps the Contents of theſe Let- 
ters concerning a Reſtoration and Puriſication may prove 
the Key to the whole. This is what 1 n now en- 
dea vour to illuſtrateeee. 11711 
The — Deine agree in a Neal 
Auſteer to che Queſtion propoſed, That GOD both 
can and will do it; the firſt of theſe Propoſitions is 
founded on the Omnipotence of the Creator; the ſecond 
an his ee "a * they 1 in the be. 
Points. 
T he 


a * 
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Phe Parliculariſi reſtrain this Will to æ mail noms 
ber, called by chem: the Elec; whereas: ie Ukiver/abjis 
thaintain; that GOD will fave all Mien! 
The former reply, That the Will of O is ef⸗ 
& ficacious anf therefobe he cannot fall ffiort of his 
Purpoſe; that if: he willed: ali fem to be ſaved, he 
«« would ſave them effectually; thatiit is annihilating 
<6hisOmmporence to ſay, anne . 
rr to radium 207 ho wn! 
The . Univer/alifts,! on the onhferOtmindg maintain, 
he That it is injurĩous to the Goodneſs of GOD, to 
ay, that he can ſave all Men, and will only ſave 
ea part; that it is accuſing bim of Cruelty, — de- 
«ſires that none ſhoud periſh, but that all may come 
eto Repentance ; that if this Will hath not its Effect, 
+ the Fault is not on GODꝰ's part, but on Man's, 
<--who:reſiits the gracious Will of his Creator? 
Hence it appears, that the Divines of both Domi 
nations, after they have aſſented to the Jef. in geue- 
nuiodeny it wheni they come to Particulurs; hon for- 
mer injure the Ideas we have of the Goozne/sof GOD, 
che latter thoſe we entertain of his Omnipotence. Let 
ust now ſee whether we cannot unfold the Riddle: and; 
Firſt, We grant the Particulariſts, that the Will of 
60D is efficacious; that he cannot be fruſtrated of his 
Purpoſe; and that all thoſe whom he hath predeſti- 
nated to Salvation, and for whom CHRIST. died, 
will be infallibly ſave . o Hhoqn 
Adly, We likewiſe grant the Univerſelits: that 
GOD wills all Men ſhould be ſabed g that he deſtines 
no one to Miſery; that CHRIST-\ has' taſted Death 
for all Men, and def gned, by his being lifted) por or 
Earth, to draw all Mankind to hings1lvlli o: woo! 
This ſeems contradictory; we thatbbe-able to altar 
up the Matter, if we here „ e different 


Wen of each Party. 2008 3 £34 C43 4 I 
The Atts of the: Divine Wi I are hoe. 7 Gta 1 
Cod cpills all Men to be Javed: : * © Univerſ. 


— 


Therefore, all Men will one day be ſaved. 3 10 
_$ All 
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: 11, thoſe: whams| God ns: predefinated 2 


* be ſaved. dd. Purtict 
ſtinateth\ 10: 80 Wrath, but 10 Salvation: 
[5+ $$ 7% 34 £8 F 'Univerf; 


_ Therefors all will be infallibl u n U oF 

All thoſe for hom C * RI 9 died, will partaksif 
Salvation. HE $A 3.84 Partic. 

JESUS CHRIST, zaſted Death forall, and was 


lified up from Earth, to draw all Meu to him. | Univer, 


Tbernfore all vill partake of Salvation, nm Ta be 


drawn after bim, 1 07 


I foreſee the Concluſion: will: pe- denied, and; the 
Argument retorted as follows, viz. ems ts =” 


f 5 only to thoſe who are ſantiſied. 


Ham, more dien de are not beaches, than whs 
10 be all Men with not be Kunde 1 n l I | 
Now, to ſhew that the firſt — PW and 

the: ſecond falſe, we need only join to theſe two. Prov 

poſitions a third dran n. che mne ho the Uni- 


ver/ali 5. * $173 5, | * 211 713 58 


-: Salvation is promi ok ably to 4501 who! are „ ſanfified; 
God wills that all Men come to Repentance, and the knows 


ledge . ruth; all of then do wot: attain 10 it in 1 


( 38 | 4492 2 432 * 

2 this oh ze dune in the ene W cn n 

' In order to ſupport this Concluſion, which is a new 
Progtleings let us make uſe of err Principles of the 


ſame Divines. 1 395 


God offers all Men cher Aron inf i8aiAifearion baut 
comthits uu Violence on their Liberty; all du not make their” 


advanitnge of tbe Praſer; all do not make 'nſe of 1hofe 


Means to come to Repentance and Sanctiſicatiuwuwn. 

\:Þ aſk now, Shall the Purpoſes of GOD be froftia- 
ted by the Reſiſtance of Man? Will he not ſind ſome 
Method for bringing them to Repentznce and Holi- 
neſs, without forcing their Liberty ? If they do not cor 


* with thoſe Means in this Bife, which is but of 


arme Duration, when: hes. comp Eternity, 
r 2909 0DGW 29 FTBQOT VI will 


4x 
233 FEE. tet - 0 * 31 1 
he 


1 
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ill he confinè his Concern for the Reſtoration of his 


ork to that ſhort Span? Shall not he, who is ſo well 


acquainted with all its Springs, be able to bring it 
back to himſelf at laſt? 


To this Queſtion 1 ſhall oppoſe 2 Principle of the 


Particulariſts, which will ſerve as an Anſwer to it, viz, 


The Gifts and Calling of God are without Repentance 1 
all thoſe: whom God bas predeſtinatèd 10 $, — en are 


al predeſtinated to the Means thereof. > © | 
According to the Univer fall fts," all are predeſtinated 
to Salvation: | N h 
20 er, all are predefinated ” the Means of Salba- 


&; 


F159 £2 £5 


The Will of GOD: muſt be accompliſhed ſooner er 


later, and is not reſtrained to any Time or Place. If 


then there are numberleſs Creatures who have in this 


Life wanted Means ſuffi cient for Salvation, or have not 
made uſe of them when afforded; they will be allow'd 


Time, when ſooner or later they will make an advan- 


tage of them; becauſe then they will know their Value; 


and this Time is no other than that of the Purification 


of Souls after thas Life,” wake is e A only for their 
Reſtoration. ' . 

This 2 may tis divided: into two Claſſts, 
each containing almoſt an infinite Diverſity of Degrees; 
one may bear the Name of Hell, in regard of the Ob- 
duracy of thoſe, who ſhall endure its Torments, and 
the Heat of the Fire that will conſume them; the o- 
ther may be called a Middle State, becauſe it will ſerve. 
to Purity thoſe Souls that are but indifferently virtuous, 


whoſe Sanctification, while here, was but begun. They 5 


will both tend, at laſt, to ee the W of GOD: in 


all Men. 
I faid,- in the Weng of: this Letter; - 22 


the: Ininaledge: of 'theſe Truths . manifeſted to us the un- 
changeable: Attributes of the Deity, and cleared up to us 
a great many Obſcurities, and ſeeming Contradittions. . 


We have ſeen, that the Contradictions among Divines 


are hereby effectually reconciled, and that they differ on- 


Iy as they — Doctrines which ought to be _ 


EE TTR An, rr 
I will beſe ly that hereby the Goodnd/p f 80D, 
his Omnipotence, Wi Juſtles, Holineſs, "Faitbfulneſss 
and Mereys are fully manifeſted to us. 
Firſt, Taye his Code, hs 3s GOD wills the Happineſs: 
of all his Creatures, and their Return to the prime. 
Perfection they had received at his hands. 
His Omnipotence, as it hence appears that the wilt 
of GOD' is efficacious; that his Arm is not ſhortened, 
and that he is 1 ſooner or Meer to N all 
his Deſigns © 40, 00907 
His Faithfulneſ; as it chereby upper that his Gifts 
and his Calling are without Repentance; that havin 
once deſtined Man to Bliſs, he doth not deſiſt from his 
firſt Deſign.” enen T1X3 HO8 a5 15 
His Merry, as he furniſhes the moſt rebellious: wich a 
the Means of Sanctification; and this without fixing 
any Bounds to it; as he forgets the Outrages, , Contempt, 
and Diſobedience' of wieked Men; in à word, as he 
extends the Effects of chis Mercy, not to ſome only, 
but to all without exception not N in this Hey 
dur alſo in the Life to come m 
What mall we think of the Fuſtice and Holineſs of / 
GOD? Will not they have their -Courſe? Will not 
Goodneſ and Mercy oppoſe them? Certainly Juſtirs 
and Holt ine are not cofitrary to Goodneſi and Mere 
and it is impoſſible that theſe ſhould interrupt the Es 
fects of the other Attributes. Let us ſay rather, that 
they concur in the ſame Deſign of purifying Men, al- 
though here Juſtice and Holineſs manifeſt irs. ” 
a more poſitive manner. 2 
His Juſtice is manifeſted, by 1 Made every 12 
to reap the Fruits of what he has ſown,” by making 
Trihulation and Anguiſh fall upon every Soul that doth 
evil, and making. They then! ea tbe Fruit" Mo own 
Doings and Devices, % oe 4 CL 
His Holineſ is manta: a4 idhencvadpateh} cht 
GOD: doth not deſign to be reunited to his Creatures, 
before he has ſanctified them; chere can be no Com: 
munion in them between Light and Dar tue; till 
my become Children of 'the 5 Juſtice will 


2 
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be the ſame to them, that Fire is to Hay and StubMe, 
And this Fire will never: ceaſe. to burn, till all Un- 
righteouſneſs is conſumed. Then only Tuftice, a ceaſe 
1 be rigofous, without ceaſing to be ju. 07 

Let us likewiſe add, that this Renting: mani. 
feſteth the depth of the Divine Miſdom, in having found 
out a way how to replace all Creatures in their original 
State at laſt, by bringing them back, ſooner ar dater, 
to that Holineſs from which they were ſo far remo 
and that by the Operations of Truth and Valli wih. 
out offering Violence to their Libertx. 

The Divine Wiſdom farther appears, in * the 
Work of Redemption ultimately tends to deſtroy all 
the Enemies of GOD, and extends its Effects, — 
meaſure, to all his Creatures „till having nothing 
forcign in them, GOD himſelf may be All in all. 
Surely this proceeds from the Lord of Hei, who i & r. 
derful i in Crunſe, and excellent in Working. | 
Let us here farther obſerve, that nothing i is more 
proper for juſtifying Providence, not only in regard to 
the Bleſſings and Miſeries, which ſeem. in this Life to be 
diſtributed with ſo much Inequality ;. but particularly 
in regard to the Means of Salvation, which it beſtows 
on ſome liberally, and ſeems to refuſe them to others. 

Since the ng of the World, infinitely more 
Men have been unprovided with thoſ Means, than 
Have enjoyed them. T hough all Men have had the 
1 * of Conſcience within them, the Obſtacles 
from without, together with the Biaſs of irregular In- 
clinations, have been too ſtrong, and almoſt inſurmoun- 
table to this Principle ** Thun nick Nu 8. it. were, 
nem. . 

What Compariſon is thee; 25 to the Means of Sal- 
vation, between the Jewiſße Nation, from Maſes to 

CHRIST, and the number leſs multitude of the Pagan 
World ꝰ -And- what Compariſon: is there in this re- 
ſpect between Chriſtians, and an Infinity of Barba- 
rians, ho hardly know / any Diſtin&tion of Good and 
Evil ; wild and —.— People, who have Vine. more 0 
Humanity 18 che bare Form ? n Ag: OE 

| | at 


vc 
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What Compariſon is: there between Chriſtians them - 
eſel ves, ſome gf whom ate, in reſpect of others, like 
ſo many Beaſts of Burden, bowed down ffom their 
Youth, under the Weight of Toil and Labour, which 
ſcarce allow them time to enquire, whether they have 
Souls to cultivate and prepare for a future Life? And 
who, on obſerving ſuch Diſproportions between thoſe 
whocby nature are of __ Dignityy can: diſcern Im- 
| pattiality in GOD 101 ee, Dos 54 71 33 

1 Certainly nothing can Joſtify: this Conduct but the 
knowledge of a Seate of Purifcation, where thoſe who 
bave been unprovided with the means of coming co the 
ue of Truth in this Life, will-find chem in An- 


4 


other. ni 360 oc 3on ov bi | 
Co May We Seder in bat St. Peter fays, * Thar 


CHRIS T preacbed to the Spirits in Priſon," -that had 
been dijobedient in the days of Noah? To what purpole 
ſhould CHRIST-preach to them, were it: not to bring 
them to Repentance, and the knowledge of ruth? 
But whether CHRIST exerciſed this Office towards | 
mem in Ferſon, or merely by manifeſting Truth to them, 
is of ſmall Importance to determine, Some Divines 
Ant opinion, chat the Article of the Creed, He de- 
ſcended into Hell, relates to this; and that thoſe other 
Words of the ſame Epiſtle amount to the ſame Senſe; 
For, this cauſe was the Goſpel preac hed alſo to them that 
were dead, that they might be juliged tccording to Men in 
the Fleſh, but lide according 10 God in the Spirit.” I Epiſt. 
iv. 6. By the Hleſb, nothing can be here meant but the 
Principle of Corruption, which Souls carry with them in- 
to the other Life; the Judgment that muſt be exereiſed 
upon them, the Fire of Juſtice, for the deſtruction of 
"Boil, which muſt at laſt end in be Life of God in the 
Spirit, can only ſignify the Re-eſtabliſhment of Souls, 
nad: their Reunion with GOD. 
In whatever ſenſe-the Word Wy is underſtobd, 
I muſt be the Truth publiſhed and manifeſted to the 
Dead, as a means of . e which | is ede 
Wag Tidings k OY Wm, 1 e Ian wes 
a a e e 0 We 
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We may fatther ſay, that this Truth :aftifics the'E- 
quity of GOD, in all the dreadful ——— he has 
inflicted on hole Nations, a great part whereof knew 
neither Good nor Evil. Not to mention the Deluge, 
and the Burning of Sodom and Gommorba; how ter- 
rible was the Slaughter in all the Cities of Canaan, that 
were ſtruck as ſo many declared Rebels? On how many 
Oecaſions have we ſeen Children die for the Iniquity of 
their Fathers, and Subjects for that of Princes; ſuch 
as the ſixty Sons of Achab, the ten Sons of Saul, the ten 
Sons of Haman, the Children of Corab, Dathan, and 
-Abiram, and a multitude of r for the Sin of 

David, their King. 

In reality, did we not n chat in the hen Like 
there will be a perfect Compenſation, both in regard to 
the Means of Salvation, and Bleſſings and Miſeries; 
ſhould we not be tempted to cry out, Is there Know- 

ledge in the Lords ang daes be oy all Men i in an _ 

Balance? 

What Concluſion! tics: our Serie 5 am the 
Diſpr oportion that is viſible in this Life, in relation to 
the Efes of Juſtice? - That this Juſtice ſhall,” ſooner 
or later, have its Courſe on all Men. Do you think, 

Aays he, that they: who have - ſuffered theſe. ag are 

greater Sinners than otbers? I tell ou no, but e 
vom repent," you ſball likewiſe periſ p. 

It — 2g that all thoſe who are in the fake State 
of Depravation, do not in this Life ſuffer the ſame Pu- 
niſhments; Juſtice thazelyee will be gages on them 

I the other bu 

I ſhould never * my Letter; ſhould I uke to 
quote all the Paſſages of Scripture to this purpoſe. 
It is time to conclude. You will obſerve, Sir, thas the 
Truths I have met with in my way, have prevented my 
making the practical Inferences which J intended; but 
.adittle.Refletion of your Wan will diſcover them be 
ter than any nr J can ſay. 3*- een nn e Tum 


eee — 5 e PER of __ Son of God, who mu 
certainly know The Compenſations that Divine Juſtice hath In re- 
ſerve for Men, __ not to be of little weight with us. 
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I Cannot difpenſe with your Remarks on the practi- 
1 cal Uſes. Though your laſt is a moſt inſtructive 
Kecapitulation of the eſſential Parts of your preceding 
Letters, there will ſtill be ſomething wanting, if you 
do not ſhew expreſsly the Influence thoſe Truths may 
have in rectifying our Judgments, and regulating our 
E . more 
It is a Prejudice very favourable to the Te you 
have maintained, though it were ſupported by no other 
Proof, that at your firſt ſetting out, you eſtabliſned it 
on the unchangeable Ideas we have of the Divine Per- 
fections, and concluded with demonſtrating, that the 
ſame Sbbeſis ſerves to place the great Harmony of thoſe 
Perfections, in whatever relates to our Salvation, in a 
; ſtranger Light, Watt S007) 1 ee 2 7k e Ry PF 2 
The Juſtification of Providence, the Union of the 
different Sentiments of Divines, the Obſcurities in the 
Ways of GOD, cannot flow from an erroneous The/is ; 
and this; Sir, is what J hope you'll not fail to ſet in its 
egen 
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Wherein the practical Uſes, that reſult from the 
„„ Fo WA . . * 3 | 


HE Law and Goſpel having no other End, but 
1 + that of leading Men to Charity or Holineſs, ac- 
cording to JESUS CHRIST, and St. Paul; every 
Opinion that has the leaſt Tendency, either directly or 
indirectly, to lead from this End, ought to be ſuſpected. 
If the Doctrine that has been the Subject of the prece- 
ding Letters, was of this kind, I ſhould be ready to 
5 5 | 2 3 renounce 
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renounce it; but if, on the contrary, it can be ſhewn, 
that it, bloss the ſtrongeſt Motives, for every one to 
advance in Holinèſs; i PINE will add a new 
degree of Probability to the Arguments I ve already 
Rey * 

10 . We Perſons who have any concern fa theis Sfl- 
Wh ſome are moſt affected with the Motive of 
Zove; others, are more ſo with that of Far. 1 dare 
affirm, that. Aheſe two Motives flow more naturally, 
and wich. | Force and Oertainty, from the Truiks 
we have. laid down, than from the oppoſite Opinion, 
which I think it will not be hard to demonſtrate. | The. 
E Web fi firſt kind of Motive. -1] £7 

i fs if we meaſureithadegred of Love, by the 
Fei de om of the Object, and tlie Knowledge we have 
of it 5, notbigg 1 is mere: proper! than theſt Fruths, to 
make us in love with /opereigh: Perfeltion becauſe! no- 
thing makes it appear more amiable to us, Whether 
We n in itſelf, or in regard to us. 

Firſt they make us conſider the Deity in himſelf, as the 
Source of Being, Perfectian, and Haine; as that 
pure Goodneſs from which no Evil can proceed; as the 

unchangealle Being, incapable of the leaſt Variation. 
In regard to ourſelves, they make us conſider him 
as communicative Goodneſs, that can only. will to confer 
on or procure for his Creatures what is good. 

As unalterable and impartial, Tuſtice, incapable of all 
Preference, that judges invariably of 880 as ey 
really are in themſclves, - | 
- * ASMercy' wit bout men fake, bj 3 "33>"; 800 to the 
Wicked ahh Ungrateful, ix acc ble to every C eature, 

and whoſe Effects are univerſal, ; 

As infinitely penetrating Wiſdom, which aduthly 
knows all the Springs of its Work, and employs an in. 
finite Diverſity of Means to. reſtore it * * * 
Perfection. | of 

As boundleſs Genese, that 4 whatever it 
liſteib, both in the Armies of Heaven, and amongſt the 
Inhabitants of the Earth ; whoſe hand none can tay ron 
ST wor fly uno * What doſt than P 12157981 5 1 
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1 word, 4 the Saviour of all "Mankind; publiſhing 
his Good Will towards them, and the deſign he 5 form- 
ed of re: uniting them all to himſelf at laſt, 9 7 remov- 
ing all Obſtacles to that Union. _ 
In reality, if any thing can make an \Impeeilion "_ 
a Heart capable of feeling; this Idea of GOD muſt 
certainly do it; and it will be impoſſible for thoſe -who 
know him as ſuch, not to love him above all things. 
Here I might add, for the ſatisfaction of thoſè who 
Jo e a detail of Particulars, that Faith, Repentance, Pa- 
tience, Hope, and the Love of our Neighbour, flow from 
and the ſame Principles. | 
Can Faith have a better Foutddcien than che Kb 
ledge of a GOD, who doill be the Saviour of all Men. 
and is able to perform whatever he wills? | 
What more proper means for producing Repentance, 
tak the Knowledge of a Juſtice, that certainly con- 
demns Wickedneſs, and of a Mercy acceſſible to all 
ſuch, as are willing to make war on Iniquity, till i it Is 
entirely defiroyed ? 
What is more proper for Hope, than to 
know that GOD has no Inclination to caſt off his 
Creatures; that he entertains Thoughts of Peace, not of 
Evil, in W_ lo give them ſucb an ven” as oy can de- 
re £ . 
4 What more efficacious Motive aan be gel for 
determining} us to the Exerciſe of Prayer, than to know 
GOD under the Idea of Communicative Goodneſs, who 
both can and will beſtow all manner of Bleſſings on 
thoſe, to whom he has given his own Son? What 
is more proper for prevailing with us to hate Sin, than 
to know that it is the only Caſe of all the Evils with 
which the World is infected? In ſhort, what is more 
3 for producing Patience, than to know that 
theſe. very Evils, if rightly ara, rag Deca en of 
our Purification, 

I now come to the Love of our Neighbour ,\  certain- 
Iy nothing is more efficacious for rendring it univerſal, 
ſincere, impartial, and communicative: To regard 

all nun as the 2 of GOD, formed 
| 4 ori- 
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| originally after his own Image, called to recover ĩt one 
day; to conſider the Vices and Imperfections wherewith 
Men axe tainted, as ſomething foreign to their Nature, 
as ſo many grievous Diſtempers, that aſter ſevere Suf - 
ferings, ſhall at laſt be cured? Is anything more pro- 
per for inſpiring us with a pompallionate: eee 
Love than ſuch Conſideration ?? 4 0b vloet ia 
It is in this Senſe, that all Men truly are, "ants ever 
will be our Neighbours 3 and may be properly called Mem- 
bers one of another, and of CHRIST himſelf, with⸗ 
gut which the Reprobate could neither be Members 
of CHRIST, nor of his Children. In this: ſenſe they 
may be conſider*d as ſc Members, that muſt undergo 
the Operations of F ire and Inruments,! before they! are 
entirely cured. * A wvetidw muotioeg. ets 
What greater Dee et to labour for che Sal- 
vation of our Neighbour, than to Know that our La- 
our will not be altogether uſeleſs; that the Seed ſown 
in this Life, which at preſent ſeems to be choaked with 
Briars and Thorns, vil ſooner or later produce Fruit; 
that te Truth which Men now reject, will one 
_ gay © ſhine,-with full luſtre in their Conſcience An 
ſhort, that by labouripg for our Neighbours, we la- 
bour for thoſe wha will hereafter be Members of the 
Univerſal Church; that the good Examples we ſer be- 
fore them, and all the Pains we take for them, will 
| ſooner or later have their deſir'd Effect? And would 
not n be Reward ;cnough, though Shore) was no o- 
ther 
We may likewiſe add, that aan is WoW proper for 
regiling our Hadan. concerning ihe: res or the 
. 
Alete the Sticklers for Orthodoxy will, cry out, That 
we are not 'fermitied to judge; and yet, according to 
_ their, own Principles, they cannot avoid judging. . If 
they acknowledge no Medium between à ſovereign Bliſs 
and eternal Damnation, they neceſſarily judge that all who 
die, are either in one or the other of thoſe Extremes. 
It is true, that in order to judge charicably, they beſtow 
d on et all * But muſt Charity be 
8 * oppoſite 


LIE Tar. E RT XIV. 3465 
oppoſite to Truth? And is it not an Injury to Truths: to 
aſſigu the Crown of Righteouſneſs to thoſe, — 
— fought che good Fight, nor, erbaps 10 much 
as entred upon a Caurſe of Holineſs? f, #97lt 29p 

Here it may be ſaid, it wou'd- better nat ta judge 
at all. But, is a Man Maſter of his Judg gments, as hae 
is of his Words ? Does not Evidence, ag ſt appdars ta 
our Underſtanding, unavoidably determine us in our 
Judgments ? If then we maintain as a Principle, chat 
in che next Life, there are only the c Extremes of 
Happineſs and Miſery, ſhall we not be naturally indu- 
ced to aſſign each Man the Places, that ſcems beſt to 
ſeit his Conduct bere? e e ee 

Upon this foot, they 3 judge that Theu⸗ 
fards of Creatures, who die with Diſpoſitions cantrary 
to Folineſs, are eternally damned, It would be to no 
purpoſe to reply, that —— paſs no ſuch Judgment; 
we may deceive ourſelves, and fancy we do not judge's 


but the ground: work of our Judgments: ſubſiſts, and 


neceſſarily follows the Evidence chat win from oun 
r 25qed mined Stools = 88 ew 
Would we find out a ſure Method; not 40! judge. .of 
the Condition of the Dying, or to form only ypright 
Judgments, — to T. ruth; let us judge that 
every one is happy ot miſerable, in proportion to his 
good or bad Qualities ; and. in ſo doing we gan neither 
mjure them, nor. be deceiv'd ourſelVes; of which dif- 
creet Behaviour St. Reter gives us an Inſtance, When 
ſpeaking of Fudas's Death, he only ſays, that be une 
gone to bis own Place. 
Here then is a great comfort for Perſons full of Cha. 
fity,. who would be grievouſly affected at the Eternal 
Loſs of ſo many Millions of Souls. It is certain there- 
fore, that the Doctrine here laid down, concerning Pu- 
Fification and Reſtoration, is better calculated than any 
other, for inſpiring us with Unver/al Charity to our 
n and rectifying < our Judgments concerning 
im 3 d= 

But if the ft Part of it is Hltifbriabte; and Reents 
to * an — vpon — aul e 
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is nc leſs fic to awake, by Motives of Fear; thoſe Per- 


ſons who can be affected only by Conſiderations of Self. 
Intereſt ; but as I have already rouch*dion: this Head in 
* fixth Letter, I ſhall be the ſhorter upon it here. 

any thing more proper for over -· turning the falſe 


iy tall themſelves. a ſleep, than the 
anobangeable Juſtice, that conſtan ty judges 


28 they teaſly are and 22 Mercy, which is — 
95 being 8 to Fuſtice; chat it concurs with it 
ny x mona deſign of purify ing Mankind? This be. 


Ae — Mos. of the hopes of thoſe, 


5 imagine 92 Mercy will prevail againſt Juſtice, 


and ſtop aun, 10 thar- oy Knab befor its 
Effects Cl e <1 w ,25103857) lo 2! 
af GOD is theapuble: of Anger, Prouscation Ind 
OW: as we have proved; he is incapable of being 
fed; of being moved with repeated Cries, . 
Sage Mon * like outs, which proeteds only — 
the Weakneſs of our Nature; this being ſuppaſed, what 
will become of thoſe flattering hopes, that we Hall ap- 
aſc the Deity with Tears; that on begging Gr Howes 
&cy; he will be eafily prevail'd on to relent. 


to pariſj chem; and if this is the only way by — they 


Gan atrive at Happiness; how can hp deſire Morcy, | 


to exempt them from Purification ? Could. they obtain 
their requeſt, they would obtain Eternal Torment, fince 
. vithour Holineſs they will never ſee the face of GOD. 


95 [ But-how- — 2 754 the 1 Declarations. Ez 


Cox | npaſſion i in GOD, 


res conce e 38s GOD ? Ce 
rent from * A ehich” g. is ſuſceptible of. The latter pro- 
29 from the Impreſſions Which the S\Ecrings: of his Fellow- 


Greitures makes upon him; — proves painful, abd prefles him to 


ire, Ole * hbpur; in LE to relieve . himſelf. But in GOD, 
effentially the an Goodne 7, joined to the Know · 


don Sufferings, and bis Purpoſe to fender Man happy. 


| by þ Sf hams the Cau of Sufferings. Hence it is eaſy to con- 
clude that GOD is incapable of the falſe Compaſſion aſcribed to him. 
A. 257 who | through. Weakneſs, cannot endure-that his Son ſhould 
809 5 certain painful Operations, without Which he cannot be 


; increaſes _ teogthens his Miſery by tniſtakea MOT 


Maxims; fo much in vogue, in which Nurmbets ſeture- 


If this greateſt Favour; that GOD'ican do Men, ii 


= 
7 3 7 7 4+ — 5 
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iI the Pardon and Walbäse er cul er Rel 
they have committed, cannot mae the Soul Hap 28 
E the' Souree from which they flow is cuite 'dr3he 
to what purpeſs aue ſo many 
have nothing mere in New, but to obtain that Abſdlu- 
tion ; Whilſt Men give themſelves no manner of trouble 


| * root out the bane ful cauſe of all their Miſery 7 $9700, 


Ih here is not any one Illuſion thatlulls ſo many Men 
ale as this 3 for ſay they, provided our Sins 18 pie, 
'dohed, every thing will then be ſet to rights. Fhus, if 
they de but abſtain from the groſſer Acts of Wicked- 
-nefs; they have but little Concern to reckify the Source 
of their ſnelinadioad and vicious Habits, whoſe diſmal 
CONLEY they are utter ſtrangers to. 

But did ſueh Perſons know what they muſt ſu foren 
che future Life, for having neglected in this the Culti- 
vation of their Souls; — 7 they conceive how bitter 
are the Fruits of this 9 3 they 3 conlider 
things in another 4 xa r-q_as ace b Wot 


ite i the Tor of Prggre, Shin eee 4% EA. 


dvr. Theſe two Propenſities make Men live from day 
to day; Indulge themſelves in all the Pleaſures they 
can find, and avoid every thing that is hard and 
troubleſome 3 in ſhort,in making the beſt of the prefent, 
without diſquieting themſelves about future Reckonings. 
But did they but reflect, that by all theſe delays they 
make their Torment a thouſand degrees more exc 
and of longer contifiuancey they would certain! hs 
laborious Work of ſome hours duration, rather than 
Labours whoſe End they know no. 
There s nothing” we fo induſtridully ri n Ys 
Lie, as ko hear diſtinctly the Rebukes of Conſcienc; 


the far greateſt part of our Pleaſures and Amuſements, 


are of no other uſe,” but'to deafen ug in this reſpect: 
but did We know how dear this Repoſe will one day coſt 
us; that the Neproucbes which at preſent wou' d be ſup- 
portable, will then be changed into inſupportable Re- 


norſe; that they will be obliged to drink the whole bit. 


for Draught, without the leaſt — Ingredient; they 


would 
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5 70 certainly :reſolxe to hearken to the Lamento 
| ruth, what, pain ſoever they might give them. 
5 rg is ſo intolerable to moſt People, as to Gam 
{their Eyes] from ſenſible Objects, co attend to Truth and 
Things inviſible, to make the Objekts of a. fulure State in 
ſome ſort familiar to them. But did they conſider, that 
ſooner or later they muſt endure an entire Separation 
from. all thoſe Obe that flarter their Senſes; that the 
more they are attached 
inſupportable will be the Prixation of, them 4D 
Aden Know, that Trath will then be the only Food of 
the Soul, thatfit will prove exceeding!bicter, and occa- 
nien extreme Anguiſh to all who have not been nou- 
| eg with it in this Life; they. certainly would Gen 
to: grow familiar, With it, and abahdon every Object 
hat) may binder che reliſh of j it, They would be con- 
ſtantly employed, in . Exerciſes as have a. relation 
do thoſe of a D 8 1837 21415 10 an 53 57; 
Now what Con — may not has from the 
forge of Habits ; from the Tanment- we feel whenthey 
have taken root, and when an Attem pt is made to pluck 
them up? And truly were we, eyer ſo little ſenſible of 
Hur rea] Intereſts, we ſhould here find Motives ſtrong 
Spough, jor — a Wark; immediately, which, 
At, deterr'd,:is 1 on 15 render d much harder than, at 
44 9 5 but h 1 be autended n 1 Bitter- 
3% ul 27 1757 . 31. 10011 Ls 
hole, I k no at whether any A 
can he invented, W is RIDE: ſq effica- 
5 engaging Mankind to walk in e real 
olineſs; any Syſtem which Religion more 
*;yeperable, in the WEIS E s even of erin or more/{ovely 
tet che a Fauth; that places in a clearer, Light, 
the wonderful. Harmony of the; Divine; Attributes, and 
the ele! we have to lave ſovereign Perfection. 
2 Jt 85 . find, 8 icaal J. POOR e performed 
ask you la . 85 TUINCIENLLY. re- 
warded for Hi * 00 EY: | _ 
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| | ou tell t me, Sir thas Goel! Palas are much 


 Þ better pleasd with the Fourteen Letters, on 
hs account of the Treatiſe on Reſtoration, than on that 
| of Purificationy that _ former Subject gives general 

Satisfackion, whereas the latter — Uneaſineſs, and 


ſecret Apprehenſions they cannot ſo well get rid of. 


I am tò tell you, Sir, that L was in the Hes Caſe, and 
was willing to perſuade myſelf, that the Ręſtoration might 


take place without the Purification. I found, however, 


that this Syſtem was too well connected to be divided 
and that the fame Arguments, which prove the Non- 
Eternity of Hell- Torments, by neceſſary nen 
eſtabliſn the Doctrine of Purificatiun. ES . rH TODO 
One of thoſe Reaſons, amongſt others, is that 


fect Zguity, which, muſt deal impartially with Men of 


the ſame Origin, and leave every Individual tor _ 
the Fruits of what he has ſown; according to the vari 
and infinite Proportions/that/ſhall be found in them. 


The Idea of Equity ſuppoſes that of Proportion 3 and 
it is probable that the moſt Wicked will acknowledge 


the Divine Juſtice, in the proportion it will-eſtabliſh 


between them and good Men, and that they will 

never be able to „pee, Way tbe were TN in 

— unequal Ballance. 62; YER: 3: 
Another way' of conceivin cake Matter, 15 tor lock 


* the painful Courſe of - Purification, as u natural 


Conſequence * the vicious EIT Men 2 
5 Wit 


„ Ar. e why. it 


1 
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350 A Letter relating to the ſame Subject. 
with them to the other World, rather then as a Pu- 
niſhment, properly ſo called ; - hichs full illuſtra- 
teck in the Ninth, and following me even a 
Conſe ſequence of Principles 8 th Letter 
on the Nature of Juſtice. If N has n 00 oe Ten- 
gcy than to deſtroy Euil in Man, even by the 
1 of Hell, muſt 2 perform the ſame Office to- 
wards all? Muſt ; it not eradicate Evil, not only out of 
the W icked, but even out of the Good, that they, may 
be qualified for a Re-union with 1 Origin, And if 
they cannot be compleatly happy, but by the utter 
deſtru&ion of Evil, doth not inh nite [Gobdaek itſelf 
contribute to the ſame Deſign ? 

- After all, Hell: conſidered in this Light, is only a 
Stat of -Pairification, as the Author obſeryes, although 
the 1 s of it are infinite. Whatever Name may 
be given to the thing, we are ſure to find Conſolation 
in this Idea, in regard to Perſons we ſee die, We leave 
: thats: to the place aſſign'd them by Ze without 
— En ſo N 28 to lodge them all in Hea- 
- Hell again, in the COMMOF n Acceptationief the Ward, 

too Alma! a Place for any to be doomed to but 
rae moſt abandon'd of Men; now the diſtance | be- 
tween: Heaven and Hell is too great, and the, Idea of 
Proportion deeply engraved on the Heart of Man, ne- 
ver allows him to be ſatisfied with ſuch Diſproportions. 

After what has been ſaid, though theſe Reaſons ſhould 
not:prove. ſo; ſatisfactory, though we could elude their 
force by ſpecious Arguments; I very much queſtion, 
whether we can at all times perſuade ourſelves of the 
contrary; a ſecret Apprehenſion often makes us 
dread; that os Conſolation pretended to be taken from 
Scripture, is miſapplied, and perhaps miſunderſtood. 
All things duly conſidered, I 8 chat if thoſe 
who will not admit of the Idea of a Puriſication, would 
but leave the Queſtion in ſuſpenſe, there would be lefs 

danger on that ſide, than in too great an aſſurance on 
* oer. ne Ge at 48 ne by eg 
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* E T you bad wich — — 
1 + who is charged with __ he Deift, nn 
me ofigreat moment. 
Lam perfectly of your Opinboe chanis fire of his 
Prejudioes againſt the Chriſtian Religion, he ic 
in the main; and that if any one could ſhew it him 
ſuch as it is, he would be obliged to make it reparation, 
and acknowledge that till then, be had known! it =_ 
by its Phantom. B DOE 123, 2AINRLHTGD 109 1:7 ann 
As the: pretended. Contradiftions of Scripture, * 
the Phantoms that frighten him, it would be a great 
Point gain'd to clear them up; or rather, to make 
them diſappear. I think the Book of Leiters, concern 
ing the State of Souls ſeparated EDGY | * 
N pon c TID He HD Sli 
There Author aſſigns a Ex 4 
which give a handle to thoſe * 2 — 
per Places. He demonſtrates, that the Trus cannot de- 
pend on ſome equivocal Terms, that ĩt ought to be e- 
ſtabliſhed on fixed Principles and immutable 7. abet pen 
theſe Principles his whole Syſtem is grounded. 
- He ſhews us, That the Idea of GOD: muſt be the 1 
of whatever can be called Religion; that the Idea of hi 
ity, includes that of the Infinite Being; that the Idea 
of the Inſinite Being, ſuppoſes the Iufnity of his Autri- 
butes; that the Infinity of his Attributes, — a pen- 
felt Harmony among them; that the Idea of 2 
Harmony, overturns the vulgar N _ which 
Juſtice is oppoſed to Goodneſs, > - afro 
The N ſnews that Juſtice is eſſentially no her 
than perfect "Equity: that Juſtice, taken in this ſenſe 
perfectly agrees with infinite Goodneſs: that this G 
requires that the way to Happineſs be open to all 
free and intelligent Creatures: that Equity requires that 
each of thoſe Creatures ſhould be more or Teſs happy, 
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more 3 leſs a according to the uſe ner ſhall 

make © their: ] ty z that the Infinity of Fuſtice 
fiſts in entering 110 e in regard 8 


the different degrees of Happineſ or Miſery, accordin ng 
to the different degrees of the Good and Evil, which ſhall 


 befound in each Creature: that the Idea of perfett” E. 


guily is incompatible with that of Revenge, and a boundly/; 


tic? oughtito concur: to the ſame end, the latter muſt 
be the contrary of Hungeance. That inſtead of keep- 
| ing guilty Creatures in eternal Torment, it labours to: 
ſecure them from ſuch a ſtate by the Pains it inflicts on 
them: that theſe ought. to be chaſtixing and corretting 
Pains, fit for conſuming Evil, and deſtroying it to the 
very Root: an Evil which of itſelf would render Man 
miſerable, 2 a other cauſe | of his 
hens... 1511181 20 Ar $5519 07 ae 2100 
On that fa the * eng of Fuſtice, will "reaper 
oyment of Gaodueſi, an effect of Mercy, which is 
exerciſed on all Creatures, not excepting even the moſt 
culpable; and which, by Operations proportion'd to 
the Evil they have contracted more or leſs n ae 
at laſt brings them back to their Origin. 
This Idea of) the Infinity and Harmony of the divine 
Attributes is ſo evident, ſo agreeable to the moſt plain 
and /imple Molions, that we muſt admit it, as ſoon as it 
offers itſelf. Every man would find it within himſelf, 
if he had not — thrown a Cloud over: it from 
his Infancy, and ſubſtituted in its place an opinion of 
divine 2 hichean be nan _ — n 
Fasmanme 
Whence on we — this Idea? Eoc rom own b 
ous Terms of Scripture; thoſe Terms muſt be made 
to ſtand for firſt Principles. WBO doth not perceive 


$030. of Viz ei 
C2 We maz however, Rill fay, 3 he pen Dl that 60 will 
avenge his Ele „A Father revenges the bad treatment one of his 
Children may have received from his Brethren, by inflicting on them 
chaſtizements proportioned to their fault; but this. ſort of Vengeance, 
which-is approved of by ange and Goodneſs them ſelves, 5 cone 


nexion with {I mould pronounce rence eternal. Dar 12 
tion. * 4, Lou 4 wet 9 
YE TE | 1 tha t 


4 het & + 4 


Revenge on limited Creatures: that. if Goodneſs and Fuſ-1 | 


relating tothe fame Subjeff. $3 ; 
that the Opinion of eternal Damnation ſerves as a Hin ge 
to the moſt difficult Diſputes: and moſt kn6try Con 
rroverſies? Without this, the Infallibility of the Church 
= would fall to the ground, as well as that famous Max- 
im, * which ſerves as a Bulwark to its votaries. Pre- 
deſtination and Reprobation would find no room in the 
world; the diſtinction of Particulariſts and Univerſaliſt: 


would ceaſe; all would be Univer/alifs, in the proper- 


eſt ſenſe of the Word; whereas thoſe who now aſſume 
that fine appellation, are ſo only in a very limited we 
imperfect ſenſe. If they admit the Ideas of Imp 


liality and infinite Goodneſs into their Idea of the Divini- | 


ty, they rob him of the moſt eſſential of his Perfections, 
or at leaſt ſet bounds to it. They ſuppoſe in GOD a 
belpleſs Wiſdom, reduced to the neceſſity of abandoning 
his moſt perfect Work, and letting it periſh eternally, 
for want of means to reſtore it. Thus likewiſe Omni po. 
tence ceaſes to be ſuch. GOD withes the ſalvation of 
all Mankind; but cannot accompliſn his deſign. What 
an Idea of Divinity is this! and what mult Univer- 
| /ality be, when eſtabliſned on ſuch Ideas? 55 107 ĩ³ 
| That of the Particulariſts is indeed jeſs 1 
To ſuppoſe an Omnipotence, which attains to its End; 
but whoſe End is reduced to the choice of a ſmall 


number of Creatures for the enjoyment of happineſs, 


and leaves the bulk of Mank ind in eternal Mi iſery. 


To ſuppoſe that infinite Goodneſs, and Miſdom aſſent to 


this Decree, a Decree founded on the free Will of a 


Being, who is abſolute Maſter of the Creatures, which 


he took from nothing: This Idea, it muſt he con- 


feſſed, is ſtill more ſurprizing chan the other. I can- 


not be formed without horror 
The Followers of thoſe two Parties, who, In the 
whole compaſs of thirteen ot . fourteen agęs, have not 
been able to ſolve the Difficulty, have eſtabliſhed the 
oppoſite Opinions on the ſame Princirie; that of eter- 
nal Damnation. Both ſides have held this as undoubred: 
They have never thought of enquiring whether à Prin- 


ciple, whoſe Conſequences are TIN muſt not 


. | 07 F. 2 * 141 10 1 
5 * No Salvation out of the Cbuteb. 4455 . 
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— Re. TY A Second Letter 5 
be a falſe: Principle. The Seripture ſays it in expreſs 
Terms; that is ſufficient; all enquiry would be ſuper. 


But can the Expreſſions of Scripture ſtand for firſt 


Principles? At that rate, what muſt become-of that 
number of Creatures, who are unacquainted with the 
Scripture ? Muſt they be unprovided with firft Princi. 


ples:?- St. Paul, Rom. ii. might inſtruct us in this Point; 


who tells us, that thoſe Who have not a ceriiten Lau, 
have a ſpiritual Law written in their hearts; and ſhall 
be judged by that Law. Without that Law, what 
could be the Grounds of their Condemnation ?. 

Again, muſt even ſuch as are in poſſeſſion of written 
Revelation, be deſtitute of the /piritual Law? This i; 
what no man will venture to advance. If the expreſ- 
ſions of Scripture ought to ſtand for firſ# Principles, to 
what purpoſe is the ſpiritual Lato? All uſe of it would 
be deſtroy*d ; the Scripture would be placed in its room. 
The Author of the Leiters obſerves, however, that the 
Scripture itſelf refers us to that immutable Lat; that it 
ſends Man to it as a /uperiour Tribunal. O Houſe of I. 
rael, are not my ways right * Would GOD refer Men to 
a falſe Rule, for examining whether his Ways are righ 


* It is really ſurprizing, that- men have not once thought of going 
back to the ſource of ſo many contradictions. Build on a ſemple, evi- 
dent, intonteflable Principle, and the conſequences will be entirely uni- 
form. Build on a falſe Principle, the juſteſt Arguments will produce 
the moſt irreconcileable Contradictions. n | 

Let a neutral Perſon, who is not in n this key of a Re- 
ſtoration, hear two of the moſt. able Divines diſpute, one of them: 
Pariitulariſt, the other an Univerſaliſt; the more juſtly they reaſon, 

the more embarraſſed he will be. He will find that each of them 
breaks in on ſome one of the divine Attributes: that they charge each 
ather with that bold attempt, and that they have both reaſon for ſo do- 
ing. They might compoſe whole Volumes on this Article, without 
coming near one ſingle Point, and that, as long as they build on the 
fame Principle: What is this Principle? Is it ſample, evident, ind 
inconteſlable? Very far from it. It is a bare ſuppoſition, founded on 
expteſſions ſuſceptible of different Senſes. The Choice they have made 
of one Senſe preferably to another, is what ſerves as a Faſis to theſe 
Controvet nes. Ought this to ſurprize us? It is ſurprizing, however, 
that men haue not ſooner diſcovered the Faſſe of a Principle, the con- 

ſecquences of which are neceſſarily contradictory. er ee 
3 or 


* „ 


relating to the [am Subjets.. 333 


or not? And may we not conclude with the ln Au- 
thor, that à Rule to which Ibe Deily ſubmits itſelf, ougbt 


to be perfectly right, the work of bis own band? 


= This right Rule therefore muſt ſtand for a firſt Prin- 
ciple: it muſt ſerve as a Meaſure for diſtinguiſhing the 
E True : ambiguous Expreſſions ought to depend on it. 
Bare Words ſhall no longer be a Rule of the True: the 
8 True ſhall determine the ſenſe of wordt. Such Expreſ- 
© ſions as are reconcileable to this Rule, ſhall be received 


in the /iteral ſenſe : ſuch as appear contrary to ir, ſhall 


be eſteem'd enigmatical: they ſhall be ranked among 
thoſe ob/cure things, which can malte no abalRrrieng: in 
the Force of the Evidenſſe .... 
This is the meaſure the Author of this hem 5 
| ploys for explaining his Subject. It is evident that thus 
all Difficulties are removed, and the pretended Conira- 
dictions in the Scripture- Language diſappear: It is like- 


wiſe obſeryable, that the Author is not reduced to ehe . 


nreceſſity of departing from the Letter, or doing vio- 
lence to it in order to eſtabliſh/his Syſtem: that — 
tains Expreſſions, both more numerous, and more 2 
tive, than thoſe brought for the contrary Opinio q- 
If Jam not out in my conjectures, the honeſt Deibe 
who has been long quarrelling with the Scripture, will 
be cured of his Prejudices by reading thoſe Leiters. He 
will there find a Syſtem of Religion, perfectly Spreable 
to his own Ideas of ſovereign i 

In that point of view, the diſorder 15 confuſion, which 
© appear in the Univerſe, are no longer ſurprizing. 

| The diſproportion, which Providence ſeems to make 
between intelligent Creatures, ceaſes to be a proof a- 
gainſt it. We ſee beyond this life Scenes much more. 
conſiderable, where all will pee ne in the . 
exact proportion 150. 

It is a mere Banter to talk of influite Proportions, a 
perfe Compenſation, as long as eternal Damna tion is 
admitted. The Divines, who ha ve uſed that Language 
without quitting their opinion, will not underſtand 
themſelves. They have employ'd fine terms in juſtifi- 
cation of Providence, and to ſtop the mouths of Un- 

Is A2 3 believers, 
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336 BA Second. "IO what 
believers: But thoſe Gentlemen are not ttf with 
them ; they have obſerved that the Lot of infinite Bliſs, 
oppoſed to that of eternal Deſpair, among Creatures of 

the fame nature, would deſtroy all Proportion? How 

is it poſſible to find in it even the ſhadow of Compenſa- 

tion ; In this, it may be: rephed, that the Wicked will 

have received their 22 in this Ie, and {ball have 
their evil ;bings in. the net. 
But the Wicked have — io e in > Shin life; 
and though they be ſuppoſed; in-the moſt flouriſhing ſtate 
imaginable in this World, what will be the conſe- 
quence? Shall ſome few hours of falſe happineſs enter 
into compariſon with eternal Tarments? What an Idea 
of Conipenſation:is this ii 

5 Ought we to be ſur prized, after. Few if Men, who 
have any Tolerably; aſt way of thinking, cannot bear a 
Language, ſo manifeſtly: "contridifterys If they are 

prejadiced againſt a Book, which is made to ſpeak in 
this manner, and whick ought to be a divine Book? 

Should I enlarge en this Subject, I muſt- ni 
repeat What the Author has already ſaid on it“. Per- 
mit me, Sir, to refer our Deiſt to the \Brdters, You 

vill much oblige! me by 255 me ane what effec 
1 9 dee J N 1 
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. —.— be diGcutr, Sins: to e the — 
one of the Books, you mention, to the prejudice of 

the other, as I find them of different kinds; and con- 
| ſequent]y it is not eaſy to compare them. Tou are ſut- 


* See the twelfth and thirteenth Eettert. The latter in particular 
contains ſolutions in juſtification of D ravigenctes which are on 
robationed here, and appear there at Ergee. 

The two following Pieces likewiſe afford us ſatis, ary Solutions. 

wo Diſſertation on rhe Nature of the yr N = . 7 

| ener in their Origin. p. 1. 
oath n en the nature of Evil and its — p. 100. 0 
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ized that in your. — the World, the Letters have 
— Partiſans than the Dialogaes:. 1: allure you, 


chat, all things rightly: en Lam not ac all fr: | 


rized at it. 44 Walls 3on beta 
The Author, or Avthous of choſe two Works, though 
adiforim as to dhe nen ſeem to me to have different 
Endii in view. gtvalqtib yd h vors 10 
The Writer of the Letters has enden v ourec to give 2 
ſhort ſketch of the univerſal Plan of the Deity, in regard 
jo Mankind. He rather views Religion from the De- 
ans of GOD 'roward Men, than the Difp6ficion; ' or. 


if you pleaſe; -the-7di/po/etiow of Nen in regard to GOD: 


He cannot indeed avoid mentioning the latter in feve- 


ral places; and grounds the neceſſity of Purification of 
the Depravation of Mani Bur — he ſhews the Eu. 
in which all thoſe rigorous ways will terminate. Fh 


End is ſo worthy of GO, and ſo advantagedus to Mans 


| that we ate charm'd with it as ſoon as we hade 4 glimpfe 
of it. Beſides, this Plan is ſo agreeable to the m 

ſi mple notions of infinite Goodneſs and perfetF Equity, that 

we cannot conceive how we could think other wife. 

Chriſtians for many ages have not dated to conſult 


thoſe ſimple notions. They have imagined themſelves 
obliged to ſilence them, in order, as they Have been 


taught, to ſubmit them to the Deciſions of the Word 
of GOD; that is, to VWordi which were made the "Rite 
of Things, and to which they are at laſt become Slaves. 
Here Man is reſtored to the liberty of thinking, an 
giving room to evidence. He is no longer obliged to 
admit of things contradictory; or imagine he does a 
mit of them. The Religion which is dffete# tim, has 
no need-of foreign authority for enforcing'its reception. 
He finds the Principles of it A en on the bottom 
of his own: Heart. "© 
The Mind of Man, forined: for Truth, fcb 4 
every thing that implies a contradiction: it is charmed 
with harmony and unn it muſt yield, when they 
appear. Tunis, no doubt, is What engages tlie Reader 
Judgment in favour of che Letters : Moſt men will re- 
mes they have frequently had the ſame thoughts, 
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458 12 Parallel between 'P 
in ſpite. of the Strength of Prejudice. ee ninth are 


we pleaſed with an Author who explains thoſe Ideas and 
Segriments, we had already entertained, and whiclt = 


. dared not allow their full play? 


The Author of the Dialogues is ina different Caſe: 


His defizn was nat ſo much to deſcribe the univerſal Þ 


Plan of Providence, by diſplaying the Scenes of the 
Life to come, as to unveil. Man, ſhew him his Falſe, and 
how. little he is en ta enter into the views of the 
Deity. mos ace N 

What gatbsfaction 3 may be-foond fi — 
the Ways of divine Wiſdom and Fuſtice, as repreſented 
in the Letters ; that diſcovery would be of little uſe, if 
we miſtook ourſelves ; we ſhould thereby be out ofs 
condition of performing what was the deſign of our 
Creation. While we falſely imagined ourſelves in the 
element of the True, we ſhould be ſtrengthened in the 
Falſe, and in 1/Iufion. Thus likewiſe we ſhould prepare 


for ourſelves the ſtrangeſt Mi eee at our departure 
out of this life. 


=>” eee 


It would ae | be a good office, —— there is 


time, to aſſiſt Men in — in this life, a Wort, 


which ſooner or later muſt be performed. This Work 
is the ſtudy of themſelves, the Aiſting view of their real 

olives ; a view to be gained only by an attention to 
the dictates of Sentiment, and a Flexibility to the Impreſ- 


ſions e T ruth, This the Author of the Dialogues ſeems 


fo aim at, through his whole Book; and if we follow 


him ſomewhat cloſely, we may perceive, he doth not 


Hoot much ſhort of his mark, not even in the digreſ- 


ſions, yhich ſeem moſt foreign to the Purpoſe. 


Several have beſtowed the Prize on the Letters, for this 
reaſon. only 3. becauſe they are not loaded with ſuch di- 
greſſions: becauſe the whole is carried on in a continued 
ſeries; in a word, becauſe we ſee at the firſt glance 


what the Author wquld be at. May not the reaſon for 
this different Ferm, be found in the very Nature of the 


things, which each of thoſe Authors undertakes to ex 


plain ? EE 


The Writer of the Letersh has gen us a com 1 2 
; 4 


* 


the Lertets and Dialogues. 3559 


| Doſeription of the ways of GOD: The Writer of the 
Dialogues applies himſelf partieularly to an ACCOU ant of 
the ways of Men. 1 

1 be ways of GOD, eonfider'd in the hols! are up- 
right; luminous, and full of Harmony, in all their parts: 
Thoſe of Man are crooked, dark, and full of Contra- 
dition. Zou my 

Hence it may hs conceived that i it is eaſy rn man 
who has any key to the former, to reduce them to a 
regularly connected Syſtem; and exclude whatever is 
unworthy of ſo noble a ſubject, ſo compleat a plan. 

But how was it poſſible to reduce to a Syſtem the Falſe, 
the By-ways, and voluntary "Mhuſions 887 rooted in 
man? Though it were poſſible, I doubt whether it 
might beexpedient to attempt it: A piece ſo deformed, 
fully ſeen at the firſt glance, would become uſeleſs 1 to 
— by. the averſion they would immediately conceive 
to it. If it be a good office to diſplay their Falfe to 
their view, it muſt be dohe ihiperceptibly; and by de- 
grees, in ſach a manner as may give them an oppor- 
unity of n ſenſible of nr themſelves, and ho to 
own it. 

Man is jealous of his 277% He rejects what yo 
would convince him of in quality of Doctor or Moraliſt 
but when he is witneſs of the ingenuous confeffion of — 
like himſelf, he is convinced by a ſecret ſentiment, with- 
out perceiving that he himſelf is in the caſe. He can- 


not reſiſt the force of Truth, the proofs of which. he 


finds within himſelt. 
| Theſe perhaps were the Author's reafciis Foy giving 


115 work ſo original a Form, inſtead of making 1 it a re- 


_ gular Treatiſe. 
If, as it has been obſerved, the ſerious pieces inter- 


ſperſed through the ſame Bock, are penned in a more 


noble ſtile, than the familiar Diſcourſes, the reaſon for 
this difference is eaſily — *, The ſerious Pieces 


are 


„It would be ridiculous 1 write n Diſcourſes in the ſame 
ſtile with metaphyſical Diſſertations. All we expect in the for mer is 


that they be natural, eaſy and unaffected; and that each Character be 
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| are of a Kind en enough 


| 15 8 which of thoſe, two, works it in pro 


. eee ner eiche abe 7 5 off mod 


familiar Diſcourſe, eſpecially in a Walk. 


wween, Ke. 
tothat ofthe Letters: 
are ſo, many, /hort, eee the-ways: by quhich- Truth 

manifeſts uſe to Here every thing ought to be 


360 "tt 


*. 
4 Wa 


noble and worthy yr” the ſuhject. Here the ironica] 


g. would be unſcaſonable : In the familiar Diſcourſes, 
it is Perfectly in its place: the Falſe does not deſerve to 
be attacked gravely; it is moſt enen _ 

he imitated or ridiculed-. 05 40 ven 31 5% 
his, confeſs, may be more he. to ebe ias 
-ſhall ſee mſelves in the picture whether they will or 
not. And who knows CE this may be theſerrer cauſe 
why. ſome perſons are: diſpleaſed at the too frequent 
igreflipns which interrupt the thread of the Diſeourſe. 
reality, others have conſidered them in a differenſ 
at ;this,-pretended Irregularity ſeems to them not 
4 beauty, but cyen an opportunity for unfolding 


F 4 ro ge 
e 17 LEM 26M. +I & 414 * e1 


bo y rien: 

oh Will now allow, Sir, ithat it is na caſy matter to 

proper to give 

955 rize.: and, that if ſome, without heſitation, be. 
Valtl 


Letters; they d o not perhaps thoroughly 


| * into the Cauſe of the Judgment they pronounce. 


For my part, I fhould;be tempted to thin that even 
the Difference between theſe, two Works, >mbight concur 


1155 144 CITES el 1 . 11 


a ' commendation. to {ay 4 Man ſpabe 1th 

hen it . rid es and Men e even ana 12 
* wh, piki® Moch mere then, ought we to peak as we ſpeal 
| OBE. - 

+. Digreſſions are ſo narutal in Cohver ſation, that they. eannot be 
bande from thence, without g giving: it an air of. ſtraint and Fe- 
dantry, ff fore f to Perlbneof a certain taſte.” N «A 
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W T appears Hol the firſt of theſe Dinky dat thine 
= was at firſt no deſign of making a formal Reply. 
A. Several who have read the Book written by Mr; 
Profeſſor R R.... .. have' obſerved that it dot not 
weaken the Foundation of the Syſtem of a Reſtoration, . 
In reality, the ſtrongeſt blow that Gentleman giyes 
it, has no tendency to ſhew the Falſe of it. He 
with bewailing the iniquity of the times, in which — 
dare publiſh a Doctrine, calculated for corrupting A5 
rali, for ſeducing the World, and giving a free courſe 
to all kinds of diſorders. He proves this by Eranpitd 
Fe ſuppoſestwo Men, a Miſer and a Courtier; one 
4 of them reſolved to amaſs large Sums at any rate: 
« the other as violently bent on making his way to Ho- 
„ nours. Neither of them ean gain his end without 
«© being guilty of Injuſtice, and Perfidy. The _— 
«« ſpe&t of eternal Torments would be uſeful in 
„ ping their purſvits,” "Remove: this reſtraint, be py 
te ſured, fays Mr. R.. . .. they would immediately 
run headlong into 11 Crimes n for — 
« 1n their Defigns. Page 25. | — 
I leave it to any one's judgment whether theſe ex: 
am les are good proofs in the Caſe, 
ſhould imagine, 'on that foot, 'that Perfidy, Nie. 
lates! and all forts of diſorders which diſturb Society, 
muſt be baniſhed, wherever the opinion of a miſerable 
Eternity is received v. 1 ſhould imagine, for the ſame 
reaſon, that if there be a corner of the World, where 
this Reftraint, this motive to the fear of WI is ta- 


* Every one ſees, ls this Ex 8 is emer extravagant; but 


tis ſuitable to Me Profeſſor's e * 
8 en 


364 Advertifement. 
ken away, there we muſt find that Diſzcier, that Hor- 
rible Confuſion, mention*d by Mr. ae, e I ſhould 
farcher imagine, that, if there are, rtĩcular men 
ſcatterꝭd thfough different Countries] W has ve. thrown 
off this ſo. powerful reſtraint, ſuch men us — diftin- 
guiſhable by the Irregularity of their Morals.” 13 

I would fain know, however, what is the reaſon, why 
ve ſee ſo many Gentlemen of the black Robe, that for- 
midable Body; called Miniſters of Juſtice, that endleſs 
train of Proceedings, that multitude of men, who 5 
ſiſt only on che Injuſtice done by one private perſon to 
anether I would fain know, I ſay, why, we ſer theſe 
in Countries where this reſtraint, is n admitted, 
Ho ſhall-we account for this? ls 
| We have here a Miſer, and a 3 hoo Inuſtice 
and; Perfidy- have been laid open by means of this Body | 
| of: Tube, Were bene, men 9 en 


Mr: R > T. « And deſire the — may ha ara by 
ED enn ee that: Dr 9 
7 — It. ut 


Chapter, 8 M3 proceeds © on. (och Gr is not 
mere club 1m efano ya; 

It has been matter f 8 that he. ſhould, bo 
his confutation in this manner. It was naturally 
expected he ſhould firſt have examined whether the Syſ. 
tem of the Reſtoration, is well or ill grounded: That, 
after! this enquiry, he ſhould haves ſet forth the canſe- 
quences Whichneceſfarily reſult from it. But he takes 
a.contrary method, He begins with the Conſequences; 
A Conſequentes, which he e on the Examples here 
30 z1 Antanas: | O 
„ There are indeed ſors Opinions; the Principles of Nai 


1 A | ſuſ- 


ment... - 365 
praduceds and other equivalent“ Suppoſitions. Frem 
chan he concludes that thoſe Conſtqquences are perni- 
cious: that they are calculated only for” bane. men 
into a falſe Security and Licentiouſn ess. 
6 This way of treating a Subject is, however, of ſome 
uſe in the caſe before us. The Reader, who, at the 
firſt glance, ſees the pernicious effects, which the doe 
trine of a Reſtoration muſt neceſſarily produce, che 
horrible Confuſion which would proceed: from it, n 
to be terrified —He is abeady: more than convinced of 
the falſhood of this Doctrine: he has no need to know 
any more of it, or read the remainder of the book 3 or, 
in ſhort, if he does read it, it is in this firſt point of 
view, which he carries with him to the end, and which 
helps him to diſcover demonſtrations parc Page? of 
the ſame Box. 04 1 081 02 12 
It is not anſwered in the Fra manner. The er- 
amination of the Conſequences, which'muſt flow: from 


* 


either Syſtem, 1s reſerved to the Concluſioo. 


_ Hirſt, it is enquired, whether the Syſtem of a Rifto- 
ration is grounded on Truth, - on eighty Reaſons, or 
on bare Conjectures, as Mr. K... . pretends. 

- Secondly, It is enquired, whether the de cure a. 
 thorizes, or oppoſes this Syſtem. In this enquiry; a 
Kule is employ'd, which Mr. R.. . . himſelf pro- 
poſes. The Texts of Scripture winks ſeem either or 
or againſt it, are reviewed. Hence it appears that the 
Expreſſions on both ſides are almoſt bor oa and 
that the Scale {till hangs eve. +4 
_ » Thirdly, It is enquired . any thing can be 
found that may give weight to the Expreſſions ; whether: 
there are not ſome Truths, which Are ade 
Terms, and may thus helpus to the ſenſe of them 


The fourth enquiry is, what thoſe Tyutbs may ber- 


4 and Whether all en are 8 to receive o them. The 


8 a A * 24 
S b 


ralficiencly Kd lone by 2 1 Eoumeratian of hay 8 
but then the Conſequences muſt be evident and unavoidable. In this, 
Eaſe, the matter is quite contrary: Mr. R. ſuppoſes Conſ 
quences, which are denied; and which are fv far from being inevits- 
ble, that they arc — falſe by the Event. 


deut 
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366 tiſem: 
laſt Queſtion is teſolved in the — This Ma- 
fare therefore is uſed for explaining the: ſenſe of ſuch en- A 
Preſſions as ſeem contradictory. | 

Laſtly, The Conſequences reſulting from this 85 pſtems i 
are examined. It is demonſtrated, that the Opinion of 


a miſerable Eternity is better calculated for throwing 5 


men into Remiſſneſs, than that of a Reſtoration. 
All that remains is to know whether this be well 

monſtrated or not. The Reader muſt judge of that. 
This being done, an Anſwer is given to an Objection, 


taken out of the Profeſſor's Treatiſes, viz. That it is 


not our buſineſs to ſet bounds to the divine Fuſtice, or deter- 
mine what would be juſt or unjuſt in GOD: that we ought 
10 lay our Finger on our Mouth, &c. This is the Subject 
of the fourth Letter, and at 'the ſame time concludes 
the Anſwer to the Profeſſor's Book. ; 
The Reader will find other Letters after chat, whith 
bear no relation to this Anſwer, though written on 
Subjects but little different. : 
He will obſerve that ſeveral parts of Mr. Profefior's » 
Treatiſe are paſſed by without any direct Anſwers. The 
Author of the Letters propoſed only to defend the Syſ- 
tem of a Reſtoration ; for which reaſon, he has attempted 
only to parry the Blows levelled at it. No notice is 


taken of ſuch as are ſtruck in the air, or fall ſhort of 


the mark. Inſiſting on them would have been attack- ' 
ing Mr. R..... which: was not the defign of theſe. 
Letters. 9 | 
Here it will fe proper to give an n+p of what [ - 
am ſaying, otherwiſe it may be thought that this is only 
an evaſion, for avoiding an Anſwer to the whole. 
The Letter-Writer; ſays Mr. R. . takes his 
« firſt Proof from the Incarnation of JESUS CHRIST 3 
He thinks it of great force, if ever ſo little attended 
« to. By that be enobles all human nature, and becomes 
« the . of all Men. This Idea alone might privilege 
& us to preſume that not one of thoſe Men, whoſe nature 
« the Son of GOD bas WO will periſh eternally.“ 
To which Mr. R.. - anſwers thus: ay For my- 


„ put; 


: 
: 


- 


Auen. 367 
part, I think this Reaſon very weak. JESUS 
6 * EHRI3 T was made Man: "a is become the 


4 Brother of all Men; therefore he will ſave them all. 


Were not the Zevites Brethren: to the Children ot 
60 Vael; and yet, when, after the affair of the golden 
« Calf; Exod. xxxii; 26, 28. Moſes cried at the door 
ce of the Camp, Whois on the Lord's fide? let bim come. 
„to me? they left their idolatrous Brethren, and went 
& to him; and when he had commanded them, in this 
« Name of God, to take their Swords, 80 through 


HS 


% the Camp, and kill each man his Brother, his Friend” 


8 


and his Neighbour, they immediately ſet out, exe- 


<« cuted his orders without mercy, and killed three 


« thouſand Men. An action very extraordinary, and 
< myſterious*, which ſhews that JESUS CHRIST, 

«the true High-Prieſt of the World, will likewiſe 
% have a Sword for puniſhing ſuch of his unworthy” 


„ Brethren with death, as diſhonour their: n | 


« Father by their Sins. - 

Let the Reader judge whether this Article has paſſed 
unobſerved for want of a proper Anſwer, and whether 
this, and others of the ſame ſort, are not what we call 
Blows in the air. I could produce others of the like 
nature, were I not afraid of ſwelling this Aavertiſement, 
by copying whole Pages. 1 mal derer en 10: 
one more. | | 
We know * teach, 2 Mr. R. LoL ty Ml well 
as theſe Gentlemen, that in GOD is neither Anger, 
Fury, or any Paſſion like thoſe of Men; but . — 
«© we ſay that Juſtice is in GOD a conſtant Will of ren- 
dering every one his due; Good to him, who does 
Good; Euil to him, who: does Evil: nr 

Is this to be reckonꝰ d a Stroke in the air? T hat would 
be ſaying too little. It falls directly on the perſom wh 
ſtrikes, It proves exactly What the Letters lay down 
concerning Perfect 1 which Proportions the Pu- 


'* This Action doth not makeir appear: that JEsvs: CHRIST muſt 
puniſh his Brethren with eternal Death. Beide that an Action 0 
the Levites is no Rule for his Conduct; the Death they inflicted on 
their een and eternal Damnation are cw o different things. 

. gent 
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ien © e Cine. 1 do do nathan g ge 
of eternal Miſary * nnn NI S Co 4. #3 Lis: a. ** 
Te Reader will obſerve others, that prove no more 


chan this 3 and that no injury is eto me enn wy 


dealining the conſideration of them. N 
I come now to ſay one word to the Broficell: Om 


reading it a man would not ſuſpect that Mr. NA. io. 


deſigned to confute one ſingle. work he ſeems to at- 
tk ſeveral Authors at once; one would not imagine 
his aim ee de Bon ok Letters, till be cells 
us ſo. 7 


_ Ie is wy aipinibe; fm he, that eg obght A Jet 


* theſe zealous Doctors ſee that we know, better than 
et they do, how to practiſe the Rules of the Goſpel- 
MNorality : that we know how to render Good for Evil, 
0 Bleſing for Curjing, and anſwer thoſe, who injure 
& us, with Adoderation. I am latsfied, I have done e 
*in this piece: Page ane ieh n 

Any one who reads this, without 3 hy Book 
of-Letters, will be full of Indignation againſt an Au- 
thot who ſnould give occaſion to ſuch a return. Nor 
would he have leis rea ſon to admire; the Moderation of 


Mr. R. . . . ho anſwers thoſe Invectives only with 


s, To confirm him in this, he need only con- 


ü front the two works one with the other. 


The Article preceding that laſt extracted, doth not 
ſo favourable an Idea of this Moderation. It is 
grounded on 3 3 and it doth not * at 
whom it 15 levelled. | 

% Men, ſays Mr. R 20.0 * * mere up- 
t ſtarts, are capable of ;nfuling and abuſing their 
«© Antagoniſts in words, would be very capable of mak- 


* ing them feel the violence of their Choler by effects, 


et if they had them in their power; eſpecially as they 
* — look on them with a ſovereign contempt, as 
6 . almoſt deſtined to be Victims of the Devil.“ 


Has this any relation to the work which Mr. K. 
| undertakes to contute? —  _ 


Has a work, whoſe viſible Charafteriſtic 3 is univerſal . | 
for all Mankind, any Connexion with the ſovereign Contempt, which 


Mage © xp | Let 


An Anſiwer, Ke. 


Let us pur : a more favourable Conſttuction on Mc. 
Profeſſor $ Intentions. He does not mean, that, 
Letters contain foul Language, or Invectives “ 
Man muſt be a great Artiſt to find any ching of that 
nature in them. He certainly had ſome other: Writers 
in view, while he was writing his Preface. It is ſur- 
prizing he ſhould add, that * Anſwer is pruned Foie 
Moderation. 
He probably. copſiders. all who do. not. ESP, che 
Doctrine of a miſerable Eternity, as a Body fo cloſely 
united, that each Member of it is engere for wha 
the reſt of them have publiſhed 1. 8 
When Mr. R is informed that it, is he. that 
brought our Author acquainted with + the Works he 
mentions; Works which till then he had never heard 
ſpeak of; he will be fel e Ve took ſo many 
en gt Are noe tow rakes BY 1 


Bum A 


RE IE rn jr Form cod Rebate nn 


a0. 


As aue s WER 70 1 N s "Probes 
e Reflections. . : = 4 2 


i 3ts ig! 80 
FTI bie ect an Arn. we 2178. as an Exor- 
1 diun to the Enquiry into Origeniſm; on which V 
not be amiſs to ſay a Word or t ]Üu wWoß]1Üů- 1 46 
Mr. R ſets out with reminding his Readers of 
the Menace of Death pronounced by GOD:to:Adan 
and Eve, if they ſhould eat of the forbidden Fruit; 
and the Lye given him by the Devil, when! he ſaid, 


You Joe not i jarely die. Page 16˙ He eee 12575 
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15 Mr. eek drekire fas, « He is | obliged i in Taftice to is 
Author of the Lecters, ro own, that he ſhews à great deal of Mo- 
_ « deration. This Teſtimony, had it been placed here, might have 
| ſerved as a Lenitive. The Reader would then have underſtood, that 
Fs Suppoſitions or Accuſations do not in the lealt affect the Au- 
_raor 
+ This is juſt as if a Writer, who 4orh not ho!d the Doctrine of 
Tranſubſlantiation, ought to be anſwerable for Waser may be 
written by others, who reject that Article. | 
18 The Works of Dr. Peterſein, and her German and Engliſh 
riters. | 
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370 An Anſwer to the 
Pares. the Doctrine of a Reſtoration to this diabolical Lan- 
guage: Had not I reaſon to ſay, concludes be, that 
e the Doctrine of thoſe Gentlemen very much re- 
e ſembles the ſedueing Language of the Devil, Lou 
«© all not furely dre yp” page 8. 

Nothing could give more weight to Mr. Profeſſors 
ERA et than this Compariſon, It might produce 
all the Prejudice he could with againſt the Doctrine of 
5 Reftoration.” But the misfortune is, that it is not juſt. 

Tou ball not ſurely die; that is, in the Caſe in que- 
tion, No i hall befall you, Doth this affect the Au- 
thor of the Letters? This Queſtion is ſufficiently an- 
ſwered, by the e he "Pry us 5 of Hell in his 


eleventh Letter, 


bade an end. What {frag e is this! 
Tell a Man, who is paſſionately fond of Gain, that 
if he attains his End by Acts of Injuſtice, he ſhall be 
tortored with the Stone, or the Rack, a hundred Tears ; 
is this telling him, No ill hall befall bim? 
But fays Mr. K lf Men were perſuaded, 
< that, after ſome time of ſuffering, they ſhall be ſa- 
* Pad Sc.“ page 23: The Term ome time is inde- 
fn. In the common way of ſpeaking, it ſtands 
for 4 ſmall number of Tears. Doth the Author of 
the Letters ſpeak of Hell under that Idea? Doth he 
determine the Number? After a b rap of that 
Hell, he concludes thus: / 
In ſhort, it may even be 8 as an ech 
Fire, or an Eternity of Puniſhments, in regard to 
what the Damned will undoubtedly feel in it; for 
e have abundant reaſon to believe, that, ſince the 
.<«. Scripture repreſents the Duration of their Pains as 
& an Eternity, that Duration will appear ſuch to 
% them, not only by the number of Years and Ages, 
* which it will ſwallow up, but alſo becauſe the leaft 
Portion of Time will appear to them an Eternity.“ 
Letter XI. 
Doth this Language bear much Reſemblance to that 


with which Mr. —_— compares it, Zou Hall not ſurely 
” "+ "x8 8h | Perhaps 


5 
4 
5 
. 
3 
3 
* 
E 
|: 
2 
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Preliminary. Reftetions: . 1 
_— Mr. x had not obſerved 7 FO OY 
in the Letters; and the Idea of a Hell, which will 155 
an end, preſented to his Mind only a ſmall number of 
Years. I ſhould have ſuppoſed this, had not he him- 
ſelf clear'd up the Doubt. He explains himſelf poſi- 
tively on what he underſtands by the Words, ſome time. 
The Term, in regard of ſome, ſignifies 'a thouſand 
"Years, in regard to others, 1 thouſand, ſeven thouſand, 
or fifty thouſand Years. page 115. This is his Idea of 
that Fall which tends to lull Men into Security... : 
The Paſſage quoted from the Leiters, mentions onl 


ſome Ages; and burning for eme Ages, did not ſeem to 


the Author a ſmall Matter. ; 
Mr. R however is not terrified at all this; he 


begins ich thouſands of Years, and goes on to 22 


thouſand. Is burning fifty thouſand Years any thing, 
when compared to Eternity? As ſoon as you. pole 
an End to the Torments, you deſtroy all Far; you 
lull Men to ſleep by that ſeducing Aſſurance, You Hall 
105 ſurely N 1 On 
The Author of the Letters, conſidering the State bf 
_ thoſe who had rebelled before the Time of Noah, and 
who, according to, St. Peter, were even in his days 
detained in the infernal Priſon, | thought that Idea ſo 
terrible, that when he mentioned the ſame Paſſage, he 
dared not venture on this Remark : ſo that, whenever 
he ſpeaks of Hell, he doth meddle with its Duration. 
But, in ſhort, ſince Mr. R is of opinion, that 


the number of fifty thouſand Years does not come up to 


the Idea of the Paniſhinent which the Damned deſerve ; 3 
if, in order to engage him to allow an Eud of them, it 
be neceſſary to grant him a much longer Term, we 
would do it, without the leaſt heſitation. Inſtead of 
fifty thouſand, then, he may put a hundred thouſand, 

two hundred thouſand ; if that is not ſufficient, let "Faq 
make them up four hundred thouſand, a Million; in fine, 

he may double the Number, provided he does but al- 


* In reality, when a Man is once accuſtomed *o view an Eter- 
| nity without End, he muſt reckon fifty bonne Years but a ſwall 
matter. 


B b 2 lo 
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Joy an Eng, we will grant him what Number he 
pleaſes; at leaſt, if we muſt neceſſarily chuſe between 
chat Number and Duration without End. 
Mr. R=— having proved, that the Doctrine of 
A Reſtoration may do much harm, contents \himſelf 
with calling it an »/e/z/5 and curious Queſtion; which 
may very well be let alone. For this he appeals to the 
Author of the Letters. 
«© Once more, . be, this is a 488 of more 
. Cürioſity than real Uſe. For this 1 appeal to the 
Pas Author of the Letters himſelf, who very well ob- 
4 ſerves in his Preface, that Quseſtions of mere Curioſity f 
. *© Dave no Tendency: they are of no uſe, either in Specu- 
e lation or Praftice. . Far from giving any. Light into 
© 'the Obſeurities or ſeeming Contradictions in Religion, 
fo. bey produce new ones. page 31. 
| Doth Mr. R— imagine, that the Author of the Lei- 
tet. has given the character of what he calls curious Que- 
tions, i in order to conclude that of the Reſtoration one of 
| binde ? It is extremely probable that he e the 


wr: "This now is the laſt ſhift for not Ane a Truth too evi- 
dent. Let us not meddle with its it is a curious Queſtion; which 
9 wy are under no neceſſity of enquiring into or determining. This 
ng ſuppoſed, the Partiſans of a miſerable Eternity would be obli- 
gel to deliſt; for, in ſhort, the Queſtion is. not leſs curious on the 
ficmative, than on the Negative Side. The Affirmative is rather 
more bold; and it is well known, that he who affirms, ought to 
| have, more Proofs than he who denies. It is evident therefore, that 
Mr. N Reproach muſt fall on thoſe: who have, for ſo 
you Ages, affirmed the Eternity of Hell. 
If it be objected, that the Affirmative is the fame is regard to the 
Reſtoration 3 1 anſwer, that there is a wide difference between affir- 
ming, that a thing will return to its former Condition, and affr- 
ming, that ir will be erernally in a violent State, for which it ws 
not created. 
The Reſtoration ſuppoſes nothing new, nothing foreign to the 
Nature of either God or Man; whereas Miſery without End is equal 
ly foreign to both, and directly contrary to the delign of the Cre: 
tor. Even when 'God inflits Puniſhment in this World, he calls 
| it his frange Work, bis ſtrange Act. Iſaiah xxviii. 21. Let any one 
dge now on which fide the Affirmative is moſt bold; on theirs 
who ſuppoſe this ſirange Work will have an cad, or on theirs who 
maintain it will never ceaſe. 
quits 
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quite contrary, as is evident from the Words immedi- 
ately following thoſe quoted by Mr. R. 

e It might here be ſaid, that the Truths contain 4 
in theſe Letters, are of uſe both in Theory an 
Practice, were it not more Proper to leave that to 
the Reader's own Judgment.” 

The Author ſuppoſed he had eſtabliſhed it in his 
fixth, thirteenth, and fourteenth Letters; “ and every 
Reader, who has Eyes, may judge whether he has 
done this by good Proofs or not, Mr. R, how- 
ever, appeals do the Author himſelf, on this head. 

Mr. Profeſſor's Concluſion would have had more 
weight, if it had been preceded by an exatt Th Confu- 
tation of the B laſt mentioned. 


'4 


A L E T T E R concerning 2b Book en. 
titled, An Enquiry into Orea. 


SIX, | FP | | Y 


Have read the little: Treatiſe which. you was pleaſed 

to ſend me, and lent it to the A of the four- 

teen Letters. As ſoon as I receive ty: Antwer,, 1 will 
communicate it to you. 

'You aſk me, Sir, Whether this piece af Ciniciſhh 
is not ſtrong enough to efface the Impreſſion thoſe 
Letters had made on me. Not. entirely; for I think 
Mr. R.— has not yet ſhook the Principles of the "yy 


It is demonſtrated i in thoſe three Letters, thathe. Doctrine of a 
1 uſtifies the Conduct of Providence; that it. es the 
Harmony of the Divine Attributes; that it clears up the Obſcürities 
and ſeeming Contradictions in Religion; 5 thar it puts an end to the 
Differences among Divines ; that it includes ſtronger and more effi- 
cacious Motives for rendering Men virtuous, than the contrary Syſtew. 
The r of this ought to be proved, , before it is called a cariows 

ion 

When an Author deſigns to conclude againſt 2 Doctrine, which. 
0 « finds eſtabliſhed by Proofs, whether ſuch Proofs ae ſubſtantial or 
not, he is always obliged to overthtow them, before he draws: bis 
Concluſion. . a is not 48 he runs the hazard. of e ding 

lone. 


"MY" 3 e Which 
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By LETTER 1 


which he undertakes to confute. He has d re- 


ſerved his beſt Proofs for the ſecond Volume, Which 


he gives us hopes to expect; where he will follow his 
Author ſtep by ſtep, and purſue him into his laſt Re- 


trenchments. He will be the more ſtrongly moved to 


the Execution of that Deſign, as a ſecond Edition of 
the fourteen. Letters is lately publiſhed, with the Ad. 
dition of Notes, and fome_other new Pieces, which 
may deſerve a Confuration, f „ Be ny | 

T think that, if Mr. R—— was diſpoſed to make 
ſhort work of the matter, and would confine himſclf 
to the Overthrow of the Principles laid down in theſe 
new Diſſertations, he would bring the whole Work to 
the ground, by that ſingle Stroke. Among theſe new 
Pieces, I reckon an additional Letter concerning a 
Deiſt, which Mr. R-—— has ſeen,” but not confuted. 
It contains a ſort of Analyſis of the whole Syſtem, and 


lays down che Idea of G00, as the Baſis of all Reli. 


ion. 
p I am ſo cafily diſabuſed, that when I ſee this Chain 
or Connection, which makes the whole Strength of 
that Piece, entirely overthrown, I ſhall require no far- 
ther Confutation, but look on the Author as vanquiſh- 
ed. On that foot, Mr. R will gain the Victory 

at a ſmall Expence; and I think it would not be 1 im- 
proper to pak dior. W auth to him. | 


LETTER R I. ue by Author of the 
98 Letters, concerning a Book 


_ entitled, An 1 5 into AFM lle. 


5 TR. iG 
o Nane r me a 4 Propoſal i in Mr. Ns Nuns, 
1 „of anſwering the Critic on the fourteen Leiters. 
Should I undertake that Taſk, Lought to begin with 
returning che Civilities thowt' by Mr. R=— to an 
13 1 whom He is under no manner of 


„ „ 4 


> 
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liging Expreſſions ought to give me room to doubt of 

their being directed to me, I think I ought co decline the 
aid Return. Beſides, I think Mr. R doth not by 

his Book afford ſufficient Matter for an Anſwer in 
form; ſince he has attacked only the Surface of the 

Work, and not atjempred to lap: the Foundation of 

ir 1 oY I 

| He does indeed ſer out with rendering; the — 

Syſtem, ſuſpected, by charging it with Origeni/m ; ; and 

which is more, with favouring Pietiſm. 0B Ak is ſuf- 

ficient for throwing a Miſt over thę moſt palpable 
Truths. At leaſt. it has its effect on the Vulgar; it is 

a compendious way of diſcrediting a Work, and will 

paſs on great numbers of Readers for a Demonſtration, 

The Roman Catholick Doctors are ſenſible of the effect 

the Term Heretic produces on the Minds of Men, 

Nor has that of Hietiſ leſs force wide the S 

of Proteſtants? | IP 

One of the moſt ſingular Paſlages in che Book under 

conſideration, | 23 £85. 4-7 | 

«+ I perceive, ſays our. ebene that * lend. and 
te there, copies Dr. Peterſein, word for word. In 
return to this Remark, I can aſſure him, I never read 
one word of that Gentleman s Writings. 

l ay the fame in regard to the Engliſh Author, : who, 
as Mr. R-— tells his Readers, has Written 3 Treatiſe 
on this Subject, under the Title of The New Goſpel, 

from which the Origeniſts have taken the Doctrine of the 

Reſtoration. page 26. I am olige to our Author 

for this Information. 91 ac 

The firſt Edition of © Letters: was in "Ihe Preſs, 


when I heard of a Piece written by Dr. Burnet, F, in 
favour 


5 eu” 4 — 4144 


A The 3 of A n is 1 on \ e Truths ; 
to which Mr. R- oppoles only ſome Expreſſions of Scripture: In 
return, Expreſſon: not le 5 formal are abjected to him. Mr. X 
is therefore ſtill obliged to prove a miſerable Eternity by immutable 
Truths, more cuident than thoſe on which the! n is 0 


bliſlied..- 


Note of the Tranſlator. 


n In the 1 find a Note, Which . us die e i 2 Son of | 
the x mays Barnes, Biſhop of Salisbury, whoſe PPE was printed in 
112 B b 4 1731. 
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fvbur ef à Neſtoration. I am oh: it has aleaped 
Mr. Profeſſors knowledge. Here would be a new 
Adverſary for him to engage, and one worthy of his 
Pen, Bar it happens unluckily, that the Epithet of 
Pretif would be of no ſervice to him, againſt that 
Gentleman. He ſpeaks with an Aſſurance which 
would ſtartle Mr. R——; Be aſſured, ſays he, that the 
Tame will come, when the Doctrine of eternal Torments 
will nd! be Teſt-odious than that of Tranſubſtantiation ts 
41 preſent among the Proteſtants. 
I ku not, ſays the ſame Writer, how the Doftrine 
of eternal Torments becomes fo agreeable to certain ſevere 
and triel Divines, who will not even bear that this Point 
ſhould be 'e#amined.” Ibid. | 

What do you think, Sir, of Mr. Profeſſor Dil- 
co on the "Novelry of this Opinion? 

4 If, ſays be, the univerſal Church could ſubſiſt 
60 without this Belief for above fifteen Centuries, might 
© it not do fo after that time?“ page 33. 4 1 
* ſhould think, /ays be in another place, that the Ori. 

geniſs ought to ſhew a Reſpect for the Judgment of 

= Gy univerſal Church.“ page 32. 
This Language ſounds ſomething like Infallibility, 
| lad i is more ſuitable to the Principles of a Roman Ca- 
tholitk, than to thoſe of Proteſtants. What will be the 
C6nfſequenee? That when Evidence preſents itſelf to 
the Mind, before we acquieſce, we ought to enquire 
what che univerſal Church has pronounced. 

Mr. N==— will not perhaps own, that the Criticiſm 
on the fourteen Letters, has not ſhaken the Principles 
of them. 1 could 8 demonſtrate the Matter to his 
SatisfaRion;- 
1¹ 128 thoſe Letters, immutadle T; ruths are laid down, as 


* Here is a tie Miſtake. -The. Book 1s ale De Stat 
Mortuorubn ( Reſurgentium; and was penned. by Dr. Thomas Bur- 
net of the Charter- houſe. It was printed many Years before the 
Time here ſpecified; but little known in the World till it was 
trauſlated by Mr. Earbury, with Notes in oppoſition to the Doc- 
trine of it. But few Copics of it were to be found; and it appears 
from the — 2 wel 4 never . * core come in- 
e | +49 le 


— 


LETTERIL Sn 
the Rule by which we may diſcover the Senſe of the 
obſcure, figurative, and ambiguous Expreſſions; with 
which the Scripture abounds. To this it is added, that 
when we meet with Contradictions, thoſe Expreſſions 
only are to be taken literally, which agree with ſuch 
Truths, An Enquiry is then made, whether the Idea 
we entertain of the Divine Goodneſs," "Wiſdom, and even 
Juſtice, can be compatible with the Idea of an Eternal 


Damnation. This is what Mr. R ought to have proved. 


He ſhould have ſhewn that infinite Goodneſs can, 
without contradicting itſelf, conſent to the Eternal 
Torments of an Infinity of Creatures: that Sovereign 
Juſticè requires it: and that in fo doing it agrees with 
Goodneſs. Had he done this, he wou'd have begun to 
ſhake the whole Syſtem. Let us now ſee, how he gets 
clear of the matter. ee eee enen 

« The Author of the Letters, ſays Mr. R. 
4 undertakes to prove that the Mon- Eternity of Hell 
« is grounded on thoſe immutable Truths, which are 
5 the Baſis of all Religion. Hedraws his Argument 
* from the Niſdom, Juſtice and Goodneſi of OD. 


* 


« will not be Eternal“ ; 5 rows 
This now is a compendious way of confuting an Ar- 
gument. I leave the Reader to judge whether the fol: 
lowing Pages contain any thing more ſolid.” 
+ The Author of the Letters, ſays Mr. & 
+ finiſhes his Reflections with this pathetical Exclama- 
tion: Can it be conceived that the Fuſtice of GOD cons 
e demns Millions of Creatures, form'd after hisown Image, 
** to borrible Miſery, and that for ever ? + What is more 
* Nothing is more proper for obſcuring a Truth, than making 
the Concluſion immediately follow a Propoſition which is not explain- 
ed. This, however, is of a Nature ſo evident, that it may even 


bear this Irregularity, Let us confront this Logic with that of 


GOD is wiſe, juſt and good; therefore the Torments of the 
Damned will not be Eternal ——G OD is wiſe, juſt and good; there» 
fore the Torments of the Damned will be Eternal. I detire to know 
which concludes beſt, © es oo 
I He has ſuppreſſed the following Period. But why do I ſay, to hor- 


rib 


— 


Excellent Logic] Therefore the Torments of Hell 
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& unuſt, and more contrary to the deſign of the Creator, | 


* 


„„ uETTEA L 


4 2355 that an lnfinity of Creatures ſhould hate him for 
eve? I repeat it ouce more; Can Sovereign Juſtice 


ill alice ere it o Age 5 through ail Her 


„ nity ß 
This interrugseory is e ſtrong, and * 


: fore Mr. R, though be bad ſeveral things to Jay on bat 


Head, ſuppreſſes them, io mate ſhort. 


I ſhall content myſelf ar preſent, fays he, wich 
70 ſaying, I ſhould not care to ſpeak in ſo high a 
« ſtrain. — When ve are talking of the adorable 
«+. Majeſty of the great GOD, is it the Buſineſs of 
6 poor Mortals like us, to pretend to ſer bounds to 
«« the * Rights of the ſupreme Juſtice of the Judge 
«5. of the whole Earth? Page 71:1 

If this is not entirely catisfatiory, it is at leaſt a way 


for getting out of a ſcrape. + 
Soon after Mr. R--— vets with the Solution, which 


he did not ſee at firſt. 
If the Juſtice. of GOD, ah he, did not 1 


« him to puniſh the Wicked with Eternal Torments, 


44 wou'd his Wiſdom have allowed bim to theodton 


« them with them?“ 


This Argument wou'd admit of no Reply, did it not 
ſuppoſe the very thing in diſpute T. Mr. R-—— 
wou' d have told us, this in the Schools | is called begging 


the queſtion. 
But, now we are ſpeaking of che a6 what do 


f you think, Sir, of The nner. in which Mr. *.—.— 


rible Mi iſery ? We ought to. add, 10 4 oe of. GOD, 10 Rage, ro 
Deſpair, to . for all Erernity. May it wot be ſaid on the con- 
tray, that the chief Employment of this Sovereign Juſtice, is to render 
juſt what is unjuſt, and make frair what is crooked? What is more 


unjuſt, &c. 


- * Unleſs by the Term Fuſtice, Mr. R means Revenge, the 


Expreſſion of ſetting bounds to Juſtice is improper. We are ſpeaking 


of Revenge without Bounds; 'not of Equity withour Bounds. See 
what is ſaid on that Subject in the third Letter, viz. that the Infi- 
nity of Juſtice, conſiſts not in paniſhing ad inſinit um, but in being 


infinitely equitable. 
"+ The Queſtion is, whether the Terms 47 82 and for ever, 
ought always to ſignify a Paragon without End 5 | n 


ridicules 


. A MFA 770 
N the Arg ament brought for reconcilng the 
Particulariſts and 2 alifts ? © * N 

The Author of the Letters, "abr to wins 
. has borrow'd it from Dr. Pelerſein, (whom he neyer 
read) and it is a matter of juſt ſurprize that that 
cc Doctor, who was a Man of Letters, ſhould fall ns 
4 toa way of Reaſoning ſo groſlly faulty.“ Page 29. 

Mr R , before he produces the Fheſes or. Argu- 
ments which reconcile the difference of the Divines, 
makes this Remark, This is admirable, But is it it equally 
ſolid ? Hear what follows, and judge for , yourſelf.” One 
5 792 expect he is going to demonſtrate the Tulſe of 

No ſuch matter. He falls foul on the form, and 
ſuppoles ſomewhat ridiculous in ir, which others do not 
diſcover, This, ſays he, without lying, is an admirable 
way of reaſoning This is ſufficient for dazzling the 
Reader, and Tipenfing with a Categorical” Anfwer. 
This, without lying, is an admirable way. of clearing his 


hands of the Affair. eie, 
Let us now ſee the Falſe of this Argument, wherein 
conſiſts the ridiculouſneſs of it? > ee 


In this, ſays Mr. R—, that their Adverſaries 
« will deny one or che other of the Premiſes of their 
« Syllogiſm. What do they drive at? A Particulas 
it will nor admit the Minor, nor an Univerſaliſt the 
«© Major *; thus they are in a fine why, toward being 
ce reconciled.” Page 74. 
This now is the ridiculouſneſs of the Roadie thie 
among a thouſand Perſons, who ſhall read this Work, 
2 certain Number, with the Appellation of Divines, 
will be determined to maintain their own particular Sy- 
ſtem to the end. Each of them, being firmly reſolv- 
ed to make no Conceſſions one to the other, will deny 
either the Major or Minor; and conſequently. the Con- 
* will be nan. | In this Cate, 1 deſire to know who 


* Py * 


. 4 


* This i is not certain; and.the contrary, isevident from Experictce. 
All the Divines have not taken an Oath, to adhere ſo firmly to their 
Opinions, as Mr. R——— ſuppoſes ;/ there are ſome Uaiverſaliſts, 
who have made no difficulty of allowing the Major, without giving 
up the Minor. 


ba | e Will 
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will prove more ridiculous; he that at aims at reconcil. 
ing the Divines, or thoſe very. Divines, who are abſo- 
lutely reſolved never to agree? tid his TY 


* 


It ſhould be obſerved, that the Diſpute is not here 


with one Adyerſary. No Divine is attacked apart, 
with a View of making him quit one Opinion, and em- 
brace the contrary *... Nothing like this is intended. 
Each of them is allow d his Theſis. All here defign'd 
is 1 pave; them ſenſible that they are not incompati- 
ble, that one of the Parties is in the right, and the o- 


* 


ther not in the wrong g. n 
Zut, ſays Mr. R —, in order to make what we 
call in the Schools an Argument ad hominem, the Per- 


fon, againſt whom we diſpute, ought to be convinced of 
tbe. Principles of the Argument, © 
No doubt of it, when we diſpute againſt Peter or Fobs. 


: 


To argue againſt ſuch or ſuch a particular Perſon, on 
Principles which he doth not admit, would be fighting 
with the Air. But the matter is quite otherwiſe in the 


profenc Caſe i; the Argument is not addreſs'd to 


vines alone, much leſs. Divines of one Party only ; 
but to every Man capable of diſtinguiſhing the True of 
the Principles of the whole Work; and conſequently of 
admitting the Propoſitions which reſult from them, 
- Another Remark, which Mr. R has certainly 


not made, and which wou'd have made the rjdiculouſ- 


neſs he ſees, dilappear, is, that there was no Ken 
of eſtabliſhing the Syſtem of a Reæſtoration on the diffe- 
rent Opinions of Divines. It is founded on a more in- 
variable Baſis; as appears from the five firſt Letters. 


lt is but too common a Practice in the Schools, to argue with 
A 
+ For Example, The Will of GOD is eicacioou sn. 
60 D wills that all Men fhonld be ſaved. Here now are two 
Propoſitions by no. means incompatible, though they have been con- 
fidered as ſuch, for ſo many Ages. © goo 
J. A Man, who propobe an Argument to any Reader indifferent- 
1 is well aſſured before - hand that all will not admit his Principles. 
It is ſufficient for him, that he advances only ſuch as are veell · ground - 
ed, and ſuch as evcry equitable and intelligent Reader muſt be obliged 


to allow. , 
1 ; ' | Fi 4 i * . ; 3 ml 
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The Propoſitions already proved for reconciling the 
difference, which has ſobliſted” ſo many Ages amo 
Divines, are employ*d only in the dernier Reſort, 

This is indeed a very bold Atrempt, and fuch as fle. 
ver was thought of in the Schools. Mr. R=— there- 
fore obſerves, that be Glory of this Work was reſerved 
for the Origeniſts. They will certainly value themſelves 
on it, even though they proceeded againſt all Scho- 
laſtic Rules. They are perſuaded, however, that had 
Mr. x ſooner perceived the Deſign and Spirit of 
this Argument, he wou'd not have been at the trouh 
of as it wu wretthed 1 7 and then * | 


4 Arations.” Eoin ded ene * 
1s there any farther + avian & res over 
throw the pretended Relation, that Mr. R S out find 
between the Syllogiſms, which he puts into the Mouth 
a Roman Catholic, and thoſe in queſtion, Page 75, 76. 
The Invention is curious, as wellas the Applicarion;” he 
makes of it to the Author of the Letters, which de 
ſerves to be quoted in his own Words. 
What wou'd our Author think of a Nomam Catto- 
40 lic, who ſhould offer him ſuch Syllogiſms? Tam fa- 
« tisfied he wou'd adviſe him to purge his Brain with 


« ſome Grains of Hellebore ; or at leaft wou'd net be 


able to forbear laughing in his Face, and walt 
him, you take me for a Simpleton. 5 


It is ſurprizing that ſome, who imagine themſelves 
ea well acquainted with the Rules of true Logic, 
do not break out into the ſame Exclamation, But the 


Sophiſtry of ſuch e, has een their, 42 
tration. 3 


= 
"Y, — * o 


9 e * J 
2.2 * . 3 


'® For Example, All thoſe for Sos JESUS CHRIST. Ae 11 
| partake of Salvation. JESUS CHRIST taſſed Death for all Men. 


Theſe two 1 — are Prove in the firſt Part of che Er- | 
ters. 


laid down in qua "y of eſſential Proofs, 
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+ Ic has been ſhewn, that the 3 Theſes of Divines, are gor f 
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382 | L SIT. E. 7 8 I. | 
1 perceive what I have ſaid bears the Air of an An- 
ſwer. I had at firſt no other View than that of ſatisfying 


Mr. . who thought the Enguiry into Origeniſin 


ſome weight. This ought. to be_ ſufficient for diſabu- 
ming him. But as he may complain that I leave ſeveral 
Articles till more eſſential behind, I believe they ed 
Nui me TE. Matter for a ſecond, T n 


* 
1275 * "4 


= - LETTER. 


Grant, Sie, 1 eos in. OW he Mr. R 
ſeems ſtrongeſt againſt the Ae f. of Hell- 
Forments, is that in which he reviews all the Paſſages 
'of Scripture, that ſpeak of Eternity, tbe Worm that ne- 
ver dies, the Fire which is never quenched. This may, ap- 
Pear to carry the utmoſt force to ſuch as know the 
Seripture, more by Words than by Things, _ 
This ifficulty Was obviated i in the = OE of the 
Reſt Letter, where it is obſerved that the Scripture a- 
bounds with igurative, ambiguous, and often with ſeem- 
ingly. contradiory;Exprefiions. Whence it is inferred, 
that all cannot be taken lizrally. It is acknowledg 60d, 
however, that ſome Expreſſions muſt be underftögef li. 
terally, as others are to be underſtood with reſtriction. 
This Rs ſuppoſed, a Choice and. Diſtinction muſt 


5 + 
"os. + 
: * 8 
ty "> bs wy 
l 3 
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„ 
Mia tt 


be made in the Senſe given to ſuch or ſuch Expreſſions, 


This likewiſe is done in one of the Letters; where it is 
ſaid, that Words can never be the Rule of the True; but 
that the True onght to determine the Senſe of Words :, and 


that the True ought to be eſtabliſhed on fixed Principles, on 
immuiable Trutbs. Letter concerning a Deiſt. | 


We muſt here remember, what was laid 17 in the | 


firſt Letter concerning the grand Principles of Eternal 


and Immutable Truths, which are indepenednt of Ex- 


 preſſions, Figures and Parable, and which we find as it 


were engraved on the very Subſtance of our Being 0 
which the Scripture bears Teſtimony, but which depend 


not on the Scripture, becauſe, were it poſſible for that 
Book to be loſt, we ſhould have no leſs Certainty of 


them, 


LETTER IL 1 
them; Of thoſe Truths it has been ſaid that they are 


not become rue by Revelation; 51 but were revealed becanfe | 


% 10. 17 


(any are true. Letter IX. VVV 


Mr. R—— does not pretend 19 prove rhe falſehood 


of theſe Principles. A, u, £4 18603 
„ The Author af ae; Leiten 1 bes Fi ys down 
40 „ Tome Principles, which he judges hes for A 
_ « right Explanation of the Scripture. I cannot do 
« better than imitate. his Example, A fitſt Principle 


„% which I here advance, and which the Author will 
% allow me, is, that there is no real Contradiction in 


« the Scripture.“ Mr. R-—— ſeems to forget that 


this is one of the Principles 3 moſt- ſtrongly eſtabliſkt- | 


ed'1 fo the Letters G n * 9119 
Hence, continues he, 1 draw this. Rule 100 chat 


« \ when we meet with ſome Paſſages, which ſeem 8 
«© gyerthrow certain Truths, propoſed in a ſtrong and 
deciſive manner in other places, we are to give 


4 theſe Paſſages ſuch a e as 3. doth not en 


„ thoſe Truths!“ 9 
I receive this Rule to a certain 0 but do not 
hold it to be infallible 3; that wou d, at moſt, be only 
making certain Expreſſions yield to others more ſtronę 
and deciſive; Words wou' d ſtill be the Rule of the True. 
Let us endeavour to make uſe of his Rule, and-1 
whither it will lead uus. i Aich 01 01 
Mr. R— acknowledges, chab the! So cannot 


bs underſtood literally in an infinity. of places: that we 


muſt make ſome Expreſſions give way to others. Some 
are propoſed to him, which ſeem een and 


yet appear equally deciſive. is en 


On one hand, we have thoſe of Btbrial Fire, for 
ever, always, unpardonable Sin, Impoſſi bility. of - Repen- 
tance. I here fer down all the Terms, Which Mr. R 
quotes, and the Scripture can afford us on this Subject, 


the greateſt Force of which conſilts,; in che i * 


N and Eternily. 


* When the Scripture 1. to copreailie il in * 8 
are to take literally only what perfectly agrees with the fundamental 
and inconte//able Truths, Letter 1. | 

| | On 


P 


| oe renee! aol Jan; xxxiii. 17, 18. . 
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On the other hand, we propoſe the poſitive Decla- 


Sem, that G0 D wills all Men Gould be ſaued: that 


JESUS CHRIST taſted Death for all Men: that B 


vas raiſed up fromthe Earib, io drau all Men io him: 


that GOD doth not keep bis Anger for ever: that he 


dabideth not eternally, &c. I paſs by an Infinity of the 


ſame 1 nm = which! are Leber in the Let 


_gers: 


91 I now alk: Mr. eee on e ide the Expreſſion 
are moſt deciſive. He will undoubtedly ſay, thoſe 
which eftabliſh the Eternity of Hell. But, I aſlt him, 
why they appear ſo to him? Whether the Words E. 


ternal, and for ever, are no where employed in Scrip- 


ture, when ſpeaking of things now ended *. He will 


2 to nn * be bas already done it in 
bn Ani true, fan be, that theiGrerk and the — 
„Words, which ſignify an Ape, Eternal, for ever, 


9 ſometimes ſtand for an unlimited Time, or only for a 
*« long Duration, or all the Time that a certain thing 
can laſt But, then the ſame Terms frequently and 


* moſt commonly ſignify Eternity properly ſo called [30 


Very well. But can an Expreſſion, which fignifies 
44 ſometimes another, be deci- 


ue ; It cannot be fo in both Senſes. We are there- 
ve to determine in which of them it muſt be deciſive, 
Once more, I aſk Mr. R—— why he takes fore ever 
* a che 1 Senſe of ene, 0 ws menen 


'$ WW 


mm” * Fade py dit hem: and! o Seda hw RY 


ment of Everlaſting Fire, v. 7. 


＋ We every day repeat in our Creed, 1 2 in Life Everlaſting. 
The Compilers certainly forgot to add, I believe in Death Everlaſt- 
ing. This Omiſſion may, ar leaft, convince us, that they did not 
k on that Article, as an eſſential Point. 
I The following Words are an Inſtance of abs: uſe of the Term 
ever, being employed in ſpeaking of Things, now ended. Thus 
ith the Lord; David ſhall never want a Man to fit upon the Throne 
of Iſracl. Neither ſball the Prieſts and Levites want a Man before me, 
to offer Burnz-Offerings, and to kindle TI and to do * 


Nor 


LEHR _ 
Nor have I leſs right to aſł him, why the innumera- 
ble formal Declarations of. GO D's Deſign to ſave all 
Men, ought to give way to that of everlaſting Fire. 
He will tell me, as he has ſaid in his Book, it is be- 
cauſe the Expreſſion of all Men is often uſed for ſignify- 
iny many, or Perſons of all Sorts, I grant it, but even 
| ſuppoſing this, the Words Eternal and all Men being 
ranked in the ſame Claſs, one of them cannot give prone ; 
to the other, as Mr. R-—pretends;, | | 
Here then are two ſorts of Expreſſions placed in op- 
poſition one to the other, who ſhall judge which of 
them ſhall carry the Day? Perhaps, on a bare view of 
Terms only we ſhall find more and ftronger in fa- 
vour of a Reſtoration than againſt it. But even grant- 
ing an Equality, what Reaſon ſhall turn the Scale? 
For, in ſhort, we mult have recourſe to ſome Reaſon, 
ſince the Expreſſions themſelves will be of equal Hzight. 
Hence it is evident, that the Rule — by Mr. 
R— is inſufficient; that we muſt have recourſe to 
ſomething more invariable, than Expreſſions, how poſi- 
tive ſoever they may be ſuppoſed : that, as has been al- 
ready ſaid, we muſt 8⁰ back to 2 Ne and 


At Irolds: 4} 
This is aaa 4 what was n in this irt dannen 


Mr. R muſt have miſtaken the meaning of it; or 


5 he need not have given himſelf the trouble of, wing 


the following Words into ridicule. MF 
 Task, ſays the Author of the Letters, — is the 
Foundation f the Proofs alledged for the ſupport of tbe E- 
ternity of ' Torments ® Nothing but bare Expreſſions, 40 
the neg + of three or four, an Eternity, a Vorm that 
never dies, Sc. How are the Proofs of the contrary Opi- 
nian ſupported ? By the ſame immutable Ti rutbs, which are 
tbeBajis of all Religion. 

Mr. R by ſuppreſſing the latter Interrogatory, 
which Om as an Anſwer to the former, ſatisfies him- 
ſelf with bantering that firſt mention OO. 
Here now, fays he, is what we call Wit, and that 

of the moſt refined ſort, which is employed in turn- 


= ing things, which the moſt clear-ſighted i imagine the7 
1 ſee, 


334 LETTER: 1. 


On the other hand, we propoſe the poſitive Decla- 
3 that GOD wills all Men fbould he ſaved : that 
JESUS CHRIST taſted Deatb for all Men: that B- 
ann raiſed up fromthe Earth, io drau all Men io bim: 
that GOD doth not keep bis Anger for ever : that be 
 ebideth-not eternally, &c. I paſs by an Infinity of the 
fame indy un of which: are yrdquadd't in the Let 
Arr. 

— 2 aſk: Mr. ä on which fide the Expreſſion 
ure moſt deciſive. He will undoubtedly ſay, thoſe 
which'eſtabliſh the Eternity of Hell. But, I aſlt him, 
why they appear ſo to him? Whether the Words E- 
ternal, and for ever, are no where employed in Scrip- 
ture, when ſpeaking of things now ended *. He will 
D to * me this; he has already done i | in 

At is e Fs dej that chilGreek and the Heben 
„ Words, which ſignify an Age, Eternal, for ever, 
i ſometimes ſtand for an unlimited Time, or only for a 
long Duration, or all the Time that a certain thing 
can laſt But, then the ſame Terms frequently and 
e moſt commonly ſignify Eternity properly ſo called +.” 

Very well. But can an Expreſſion, which fignifies 
| F thing, and ſometimes another, be deci- 
ue It cannot be fo in both Senſes. We are there- 
__re to determine in which of them it -muſt be deciſive, 
more, I aſk Mr. R—— why he takes for ever 
in the | Senſe _ — properly: ben Op 


i Say ad AF 54s 3 


1311% St. Fuce caps; that 84 and Gomorrah received os kon- 

ment of Everlaſting Fire, v. 7. 

＋ We every day repeat in our Creed, 1 2 in Life Everlaſting. 
The Compilers certainly forgot to add, I believe in Death Everlaſt- 
ing. This Omiſſion may, ar leaft, convince. us, that” they did not 

k on that Article, as an eſſential Point. 

- | The following Words are an Inſtance: of the * of the Term 

ever, being employed in ſpeaking of Things, now ended. Thu: 
ſ#ith the Lord; David ſhall never want 4 Man to fit upon the Throne 
of Iſrael. Neither ſball the Prieſts and Levites want a Man before me, 
10 offer Burns-Offerings, and to kindle WE and to do * 


fee continually, Jerem, x xxxiii. 15, 18. 
Not 


n © 


LEH , _. 
Nor have I leſs right to aſł him, why the innumera- 
ble formal Declarations of GO D's Deſign to fave all 
Men, ought to give way to that of everlaſting; Fire. 
He will tell me, as he has ſaid in his Book, it is be- 
cauſe the Expreſſion of all Men is often uſed for ſignify- 
iny many, or Perſons of all Sorts, I grant it, but even 
ſuppoſing this, the Words Eternal and all Men being 
ranked in the ſame Claſs, one of them cannot gon Place : 
to the other, as Mr. R pretends, ' | 
Here then are two forts of Expreſſions placed in op- 
poſition one to the other, who ſhall judge which of 
them ſhall carry the Day? Perhaps, on a bare view of 
Terms only we ſhall find more and ſtronger in fa- 
vour of a Reſtoration than againſt it. But ar, | 
ing an Equality, what Reaſon ſhall turn the Scale? 
For, in ſhorty, we muſt have recourſe to ſome Reaſor, 
ſince the Expreſſions themſelves will be of equal Meigbt. 
Hence it is evident, that the Rule propoſed: by Mr. 
 R— is inſufficient; that we muſt have recourſe to 
ſomething more invariable, than Expreſſions, how poſi- 
tive ſoever they may be ſuppoſed: that, as has been al- 
ready ſaid, we muſt 80 back to Jixed: nne and 
La eats Trees 
This is exactly what was 4 in the firſt: Landen 
Mr. R muſt have miſtaken the meaning of it; or 
he need not have given himſelf the trouble of Ne 
the following Words into ridicule. % 

Task, ſays the Author of the Letters, hots is the 
Foundation of the Proofs alledged for the ſupport of the E- 
ternity of ' Torments *® Nothing but bare Expreſſions, 40 
the number of three or four, an Eternity, a Vorm that 
never dies, Sc. How are the Proofs of the-contrary Opi- 
vion ſupported ? By the ſame immutable T1 ruths, which are 
theBaſis of all Religion. 

Mr. R by ſuppreſſing the latter Interrogatory, 
which . as an Anſwer to the former, ſatisfies him- 
ſelf with bantering that firſt mention'd. 1:48.) 

Here now, fays he, is what we call Wit, and chat 
of the moſt refined ſort, which is employed in turn- 


" ing things, which the moſt clear-ſighted i imagine they 
| CE. «© ſee, 


ſuch a Deſign unworthy of GOD? Would not the very 


336 F Barr u 


<& ſez, to a Senſe quite contrary to what they ſee. And 


„ on what, continues he, is the 1 of thoſe 


Gentlemen grounded?“ 
The Anſwer was not far off, if Mr. N. 4. had been 


diſpos d to ſee it. He might have underſtood from 
the-very Article, which he undertakes to confute, that 


the Syſtem of eternal Torments is ſupported by Words ; 


whereas the contrary Syſtem is founded on Things. 


All things Tightly conſidered, we ſhall be oblig'd 


to come back to Things, to ſimple and clear Ideas, which 
cannot be ſuſceptible of different Senſes: We ſhall 
be ſenſible of the inſuperable Difficulties, we ſhall meet 


with in making Words fight with Words, independently 
of the Grand "Principles which alone can * them 


light. 


No Principle i is ſo / ple and r as this, 


GOD is good. When we read this in Scripture, we do 


not receive it as a thing taught us by the Scripture, 


but as a thing which we knew before. The ſame is to 
be ſaid of the Equity of GOD; the Teſtimony which 
the Scripture bears Mi it, gains our Aſſent r N 
a Les ot an It is true, beyond reply. 


What doth this 7zs prove? Do we ſay I is true of a 


thiog of which we have no Ideas? It follows then, 
that we have Ideas of the Divine Goodneſs and Equity, 
independently of what the penn teſtifies of them; 


this is undoubted. 
I aſk, when any one confirms a thing to us, which 


we knew before, or unfolds the — of things 
whoſe Principles were known to us, do we pretend to 
look for any Figure in the Words uſed? Do we make 
9 difficulty of underſtanding them in a literal Senſe? 


When in the Scripture we read this expreſs Declara- 


tion, GOD wills tbat a Men ſhould be ſaved, is this any 


thing more than a Confirmation of that Principle, GOD 
is good; or, at leaſt, a very natural Conſequence from it? 
Let us now ſee what Reaſon could hinder us from 


receiving, thoſe Words in their whole Extent, in the 


firſt tente they preſent to the Mind. Do we think 
Idea 


LETTER. Il 1 
Idea we entertain of his Goodneſs dictate ĩt to us? And 
doth not the Teſtimony, which confirms it, carry. an 
infinite Conſolation for every one capable of feeling an 
Impreſſion? Doth it not find in him thas: aue that 4t 1 
true, TRA, leaves no doubt. | 


«a £ #7 


A _ Truth farces: from. us, eren in Toi 5 
ourſelves? | 

The Objection that might be made, chat our loved 
is much more concerned in acquieſcing in the firſt On 
nion, than to the laſt, is of no weight. 

I ſuppoſe a Man ſecure of his own Salvation, a 
whoſe private Intereſt is quite out of the queſtion; 
aſk, whether ſuch. a Perſon, could ſeriouſly. 2 — 
in favour of a miſerable Eternity, without ſhocking e- 
very Notion within him, I ſpeak here of all ſuch as 
have not made the Prejudices of Infancy the Foundation 
of their Judgments. I cannot believe they would Jour 
what Mr. K.. . . advances concerning Wes Loo of 
Nature. 

« All we can affirm with certainty, fays he, is, That 
« the Light of Nature ſeems rather to declare for the 
Eternity of Hell, than againſt it; becauſe it tells us 
that Virtue ought to be rewarded, and Vice pu- 
de niſh'd.” page 37. 

Very well; but doth it ſuggeſt. to us that this Puniſh- 
ment ought to be eternal? It would be an Affront to 
the Reader to undertake the Confutation of this Theſis. 
The ſame Light of Nature, if not ſtifled, will do the 
buſineſs better than the ſtrongeſt Arguments. 

_ Proofs in this Caſe are fo numerous, they preſent 
themſelves to the Mind ſo naturally, that it wou d ſeem 
a mere Banter to attempt to produce them. There is 
reaſon to preſume that thoſe: who ſhall live in tle 
| Cc £2 Next 
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next Age, will be very much ſurpriſed that Men hav 
ZXT , ̃ ( I ont 57 
Theſe Proofs are written in large Characters on every 
Part of Nature. The Author of Nature has not done 
this without Deſign; he himſelf ſends us to that School. 
The moſt ſavage Animal takes care of its Young, 
The moſt hard- hearted of Men, ſooner or later, ſhew 
themſelves Fathers, to even the moſt ungrateful Chil- 
dren. r VVV 77 0. ; ? 
The Conſequences ariſing from hence are fo viſible, 
that they would ſuffer from being particulariz*d ; be- 
ſides, we ſhould inevitably fall into frequent Repetitions 
of what is already ſaid in the Book of Letters ; particu- 
larly in the Diſſertation, which ſerves as an Introduction 
r e eee 
Its tendency is to ſhew that GOD, being eſſentially 
Bappy, is of courſe eſſentially beneficent ; that, being 
Þbeneficent, he could not produce Creatures from nothing, 
with any other View than that of making them happy: 
that, being ſupremely wife, he muſt have foreſeen 
What would befall his Work, and the mifery into which 
it might fall: that being infinitely good, he would not 
have produced an infinity of Creatures, had his Wiſ⸗ 
dom not found means for bringing them at laſt to Haę- 
Pineſe, to the End of their Creation. 3 
Here an Appeal is made to the Teftimony of every 
Man, capable of thinking, whether, upon the ſuppo- 
ſition of his being able to produce. Beings out of Mo- 
thing, without a Power of making them happy, he 
would not chuſe to forbear ſuch Creation. This Proof 
becomes ſtill ſtronger by the Remark, which follows 
- tr in the introductory Diſſertation; viz. that Men are 
born miſerable before they become criminal; whence it 
follows, that if they were likewiſe born into the Danger 
of being eternally miſerable, (which would be the Caſe 
of three parts in four of Mankind,) Brutes would be in 
a condition infinitely preferable. But I chuſe to refer 
the Reader to the Piece itſelf, rather than give him any | 
more Extracts from it in this placgde. 
8 | WIFE Though 
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a, 
Though ſuch forcible Reaſons were confirmed in Scrip- 
ture only by the two or three Declarations; Taſk, whe- 
ther they would not be of more weight. than certain 
Expreſſions, which might ſeem to import the contrary. 
But we are not reduced ſo low; ſo far from being obliged 
to do violence to the Letter, in order to make it ſpeak in 
favour of an univerſal Reſtoration, it muſt neceſſarily 
ſuffer Violence in a thouſand places before that Opinion 
can be eluded. TE ian xs ae 

How much pains doth Mr. R. ., take to avoid 
the moſt natural Senſe that preſents itſelf to the Mind, 
when we meet with the Paſſages which mention the 
Salvation of all Men, an univerſal; Reconciliation of al! 
Creatures ta GOD, the Deſign. propoſed. by GOD of 
being one day all in all, of ſhewing Mercy to all Men, 
of making the Gift more extenſive than the Offence, of 
repairing through. JESUS CHRIST all the Damage, 
which Adam's Diſobedience may have done? I grant 
that the Words all Men ſametimes ſtand for many; but 
what reaſon is there for taking them here in that limited 
Senſe? I go ſtill farther; e are ſo far from having a 
right to reduce the Term all Men to the Idea of many, 
that it is indiſputable that the Word many frequently ſig · 
nifies all Men; and particularly in the preſent Queſtion. 

This appears from the Words of the Apoſtle. A by one 
Man's Diſobedience, many were made Sinners;./o..by the. 
Obedience of one, ſhall many be; made righteous./ I alk. 
whether the Term many doth not here ſignify. all Men." 
All Men became Sinners by Adam; Therefore. all. 
Men mult he made righteous by JESUS, CHRIST . 

* It is matter of Surpriſe, that Mr: R. . ſhould qudte a Text 
for the Support of his Syſtem, which makes directly againſt him, He 
obſerves that, if there are ſeveral Paſſages, in which we find the 
| Words all Men, there are otbers where we meet with the Word 
Many. He begins with that which ſays, JESUS CHRIST has laid 
down his Life as a Ranſom for many. If for mam, ſays he, it is not 
therefore for all. And to complete his Proof, he concludes with 
that above produced, As by one Man's Diſobedience, &c. If Mr. R.. 
deſigns to perſuade us that all Men are not to bemade rigbteous through 
JESUS CHRIST, he muſt firſt prove that all Men were not made 
Sinners through Adam. IE | ; 


* This is faidin expreſs Terms, Letter II. 


ob Cn TITERON 
Were we reduced to the Neceſſity of proving the 
Syſtem of a Reſtoration by poſitive Declarations, this, 
among ſeveral others, would have no ſmall weight; 
and I ſhould deſire Mr. R.. .. to let me know in What 
fenſe the Word many is here to be underſtood. 
"He would perhaps deal with this Difficulty as he 
doth with the Words always, and for ever. According 
to him, when the Vengeance of GOD is concerned, 
for ever ſiginfies Eternity properly ſo called: but when 
we are ſpeaking of the Duration of his Patience and 
Mercy, that Term ſignifies the Time of this Life. 
<< Several Paſſages are objected, ſays he, where it 
« is ſaid that GOD doth not chide for ever: That he 
<< keeperhnot his Anger for ever. What is to be done 
<< 1nthis Caſe? Are we to underſtand theſe Paſſages ſo 
as to open a door to the Repentance or Salvation of 
e the Damned? This would overthrow the Doctrines, 
c Which I have eſtabliſhed. One Truth can never con- 
% tradict another. It is evident therefore that all thoſe 
Paſſages muſt be explained ſo as not to claſh with the 
<< Doctrines already laid down; conſequently we muſt 
<6 give them a Senſe, the Truth of which is confined to 
ei the preſent Life, and this is not difficult.“ pag. 8 2. 
A very ſatisfactory Doctrine, and ſuch as affords us 
very exalted Ideas of che divine Goodneſs, Wiſdom, 
and Mercy! 8, ON 
When we read what the Scripture ſays of that eternal 
| Mercy, we ſhould be apt to imagine it invariably the 
ſame; and that its Courſe could never be ſtopt by a dif- 
ferent manner of exiſting; this, at leaſt, is the moſt 
33 that preſents itſelf to the Mind, on read- 
theſe Words: He retaineth not bis Anger for ever, 
Aae be. delighteth in Mercy. Micah vil. 18. Thy 
Mercy, O 3 endureth for ever, Thou T wilt not for- 
ſake the Mork of thy own Hands. Pſalm cxxxviii. 8. 
But this is a Miſtake; the Paſſage from this to the other 
55 ate ſee this is not difficult. 


Note of the Tranſlator. 

+ Thus our Author reads the Text of the Palmif. The Engliſh 
Verſion has it; Forſake not the Works of thy own Hand,; which is 
more agreeable to the Original, the Septuagint, and Vulgate. Lit 

Lite 
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Lie i is ſufficient for cutting off all Hopes in that Mer- 
cy which endures fo rever: it has no farther Exiſ- 
tence for a Perſon, ſnatched out of the World by an 
unforeſeen Accident, perhaps in the Flower of his Age, 
before he was entirely converted ®: as ſoon as this Soul 
has quitted the Body, it ceaſes to be the Wotk of 9 
who abandons it for ever TP. 
Whois it that teaches this Doctrine, agen the ex- 
preſs Deciſions of Scripture, and the cleareſt Notions of 
common Senſe? Tis our Author, who has made no 
difficulty of aſſerting, that what the Scripture teaches us 
concerning the Patience and Merey of GOD, en be 
confined to the narrow bounds of the preſent Life. © 
He goes ſtill farther, and maintains that it bold be 


impious to ſuppoſe this NMerey can be extended beyond 
the preſent Life. 


* GOD, fays he, having (wort in eps that he 


” will exclude from the heavenly Reſt, all ſuch as dif- 
5*« obey him obſtinately; how dares any t man venture 
* to promiſe the Wicked thar GOD will perjure him- 
66 ſelf in 1 Their favour, and' admit chem into A Reſt ? ö 


* Let us Guppoſs two Men in the ids of their Age rh 
have ſpent thejr Youth in alooſe and diſorderly manner.” Let us ſup- 
poſe them exactly in the ſame Degree of Piſſoluteneſs; onę f chem 
is kill'd by a Stone: the other, who ſees the fatal Stroke, "awakes, 
reforms his Conduct, gives Proofs of a fincere Converſion, and dies 
ſome Years after in a Diſpoſition very different from that of his Com- 
panion when he was taken off. According to the old Syſtem, one 
of them would be happy, and the other Joſt beyond all Recovery. 
Here now is an infinite Diſproportion between the Conditions of 
theſe rwo Men. What is the Cauſe of this Diſproportion ? the Blow 
that fell on one rather than the other. From that moment Mercy 
can do nothing in favour of the unfortunate Man. Had the other 
been in his place, he had ſhared the ſame Fate. But what is a 
Blow, which has been deciſive of an Eternity of Happineſs or Miſery? 
It is either Chance or Providence. Can we bear to think-of che 
Canſe e that follow? 

othing is ſo contrary to good Senſe, as to limit the Divine Cle- 


1 and Mercy to the ſpace of this Life, which is but the firſt. 


Hour of Man's Duration. Shall a different manner of exiſting; put it 
our of his power to feel the Effects of a Goodneſs, which is eternal- 
ly the fame? Doth the Separation of the Soul from the Body 
make it ceaſe to be the Work of God; a Work which he cannoc 


torſake! 
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392. LETTER I. 1 
Is not ſuch a Thought ſhocking? In reality, a min 
<« muſt have a very ſtrong ſtomach, to . things ſo 

: 0 hard.“ Page 65. | 

As Mr. R... in this lace: indulges the e 
of his Zeal, he has not obſerved that it is poſſible to 
give him an Oath, on the other ſide, much more ex- 
preſſive and formal, recorded by the Prophet Iſaiah. 
I bave feworn by my Alf, ſaith GOD, and the word is 
gone out of my mouth in righteouſneſs, and ſhall not be re- 
called; that every knee ſhall bow yore Me, and every 
Tongue. ſhall fear by Me. 

Lask, which of the two Oaths is moſt e J I have 
| fworn in my wrath: The very words infinuate that this 
Oath is not irrevocable ; ſince GOD elſewhere declares, 
that he retaineth not his anger for ever. That they 
ſhould never enter into my reſt. But why muſt never 
here imply Eternity properly ſo called ? Might it not ſig- 
nify a long Duration, an indefinite time? Mr. R. 
reduces the word for ever much lower, when he reſtrains 
it to the preſent Life. 

Aſter this, is it highly i injurious to the Deity; to take 
— * a Promiſe made to all Mankind, confirmed by 
an Oath, where GOD ſwears by himſelf; to ſuppoſe a 
time will come, when all Creatures ſhall be brought 
back to the deſign of their Creation; a time when the 
Blaſabemy of the Damned ſball be changed into Praiſe, 
when every Creature ſhall do homage to the Goodneſs 
and Juſtice of the Creator; to ſuppoſe that this may be 
the Reſtoration, which GOD propoſed. by ſending his 
Son? Is there any reaſon for crying out that ſucb 
thoughts are ſhocking: that a nan muſt have 4 very 
ſtrong flomach to 490 tbings ſo hard? 

Mr. R. . . . has ſeveral other Ideas of the Re- 
ftoration- which fs ESUS CHRIST came to ef- 
fect. Let us hear his own words on the Subject“, 
| di AC Jobn the Baptiſt, ſays he, ſpeaking of 


* Mr.R . . . . makes this Paragraph follow a "8A Article con- 
cerning the Diſ:ord, which reigns in the World; but as the Queſtion 
here turns on the Reſtoration, it was thought ſufficient to quote this 


only. 
| 4 TESUS 


LE VEER I. 393” 
« JESUS CHRIST, and of the deſign. of his coming, 
« ſays, He bath bis fan in his hand, and will pee 
e cleanſe his flaor. And how is this to be performed 
« By converting the Chaff i into good Corn? No. He. 
« will gather the Wheat into his Barn, and burn the Chaff 
40 witch u/quenchable Fire . This is the Reſtoration to 
be expected. The Children of GOD ſhall be fully 
„ fſanctified, and made ſubje& to their heavenly Fa- 
„ ther... . The Wicked (that is, above three fouribs 
f Mankind) ſentenced to the bottomleſs Pit, ſhalt 
no longer be able to ſeduce or abuſe them. Will not 
this be a magnificent Reſtoration, and worthy of the 


« Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Power, and Sanctity of GOD?“ 


Lt it be obſerved, at leaſt, that theſe are Mr. Pro- 
ſeſſor own Words; for ſome might think this an Iro- 
ny deſigned for ridiculing the pretended Reſtoration, 
which he calls een, and in which he makes all 
terminate. | 

It is 3 to undertake. a. | Gord Confutatiun of 
this Doctrine? I would deſire no other Judge on this 
occaſion than a Savage. In order to ma ce him ſuch, 
1 would uſean example ſuited to his capacity. 

I would ſuppoſe a rich Man, Father of a large Fa- 
ren among a number of Children, had ſome well - 
diſpoſed and obedient, while the majority of them were 
vicious, and created diſorder in his houſe. What me⸗ 

thod does this Father take for re-eſtabliſhing order in 
his Family? After ſome ſevere Reprimands, he allows 
his rebellious Children T a Month for amending their 
Lives - They till A in their es courles, the 
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Horation, but of the times of Retribution. and Vengeance, which are to 
precede it. In a literal Senſe, he had the deſtruction of the Fews in 
view; in a ſþiritual, the Fire of Jultice which is to conſume all In- 
juſtice, If the ems, whoſe Deſtruction he foretels, are to be reſtored, 
doth not even that lead us to the Idea of a more univerſal Reſto- 
ration? Beſides, the Term unquenchable Fire amounts to no more in 
this place than thoſe of always and for ever. 

+ The longeſt Life, when compared to Eternity, is leſs than an 
Hour, when compared to the longeſt Life. Judge then if there is- 
any exaggeration in compariog the preſent Life to one Month. 


W ather 
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Father enters on other meaſures: He orders them all 
to be ſhut up in dungeons, to be fed with Bread and 
Water, while his favourite Children er e and 
live at their eaſe. 

But the Savage will ſay, thoſe dungeons are probably 
places of Correction, deſign'd to bring them to their 
duty; after which, the Father will receive them among 
their Brethren. No, ſay I, they are Priſons, from 
which they will never be deliver'd: The Father difin- 
herits them for ever; he will hear nothing more in 
their favour; thus he re- eſtabliſnes order in his Family 
How! ſays the Savage; ſhall thoſe unfortunate Chil-⸗ 
dren” be allow'd but one Month for reforming their 
Conduct? Shall their Impriſonment never have an end? 
Shall there be no relief for them? Would that be juſt? 
And with what eye, continues he, can the other Chil- 
dren look on the deſperate ſtate of their Brethren? 

The others, ſay I, will form Concerts of Joy, and 
praiſe the goodneſs of their Father, in providing ſo 
well for them. They will think of the Miſery of their 
unhappy Brethren; only to give them a * reliſn of 
their own Happineſ. Would not this be a magnificent 
1 Reſtoration? and ſuch as furniſhes us with elne Ideas 
1 of the Father's wiſdom. I leave every one to judge 
| what the Savage would think of it. But what would he 
think, ſhould I add one Circumſtance: more to the ac- 
count; and tell him, that this Father was able to re- 
duce his rebellious Children to their duty: that he could 
thus have eſtabliſhed order and harmony in his whole 
Family; that all this was in his power, but he would 
not do it? To this Circumſtance, which can hardly enter 
into one's thoughts, all that remains would be to add 

| Eternity inſtead of Time; this is, as to the ſubſtance, 
a oF Idea of the Syſtem of the Particulariſts. 
This waren eee Aab n could * ſave 


| 
| | all 


P li it were proper for any to adopt the sytem of a Reſforation, 
= it certainly is ſo for ſuch, as hold abſolute Election and Reprobation. 
| When we hear it ſaid, that all Men are predeſtined, before their Birth, 
| ſome to o eternal Happineſs, others to Torments for ſeveral Ages; we 
ſnould 


— — _— . 
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« but he will not.“ 


doubt whether the Sticklers for this Syſtem can bear 
the ſight of ſuch an Idea. They will be obliged to have 
recourſe ro ſome verbal diſtinctions for palliating or 


extenuating what is inſupportable in it. 


The Doctrine of the Univerſaliſts, of thoſe who 


maintain the Eternity of Hell, though defective, has yet 


nothing ſo ſhocking. GOD, fay they, would that all 
Men were ſaved“; but as he will nor conftrain their 
Liberty, he permits them to run into eternal Damna- 
tion : that is, to ſpeak plainly, GOD could not in. 
all Eternity find means for reducing Men to order, in 
a manner conſiſtent with Liberty; his Viſdom wants 
helps for ſucceeding in the attempt. In ſhort, this is 
to ſuppoſe that the Deity hath an Eud worthy of perfect 


Goodneſs, but cannot compaſs that End. 


Hence it is evident, that both Syſtems are attended 
with inſuperable Difficulties: that they are incompa- 
Lible with the Idea of the perfect Being, Accordingly, 


1 
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ſhould be ſurprized, and immediately ask, why ſo wide à Diſpropor- 
tion? However, when it is added that all ſhall at laſt be brought to 
B.iſs, the Mind would be comforted, though it could not be ſatisfied 
with the Thought. But when the Idea of endleſ Duration is joined 
to that of abſolute Repro bation, it is hard to conceive What a Man 
muſt be made of, to bear ſucha Proſpect; and we are obliged to 


ſuppoſe thoſe who admit it, have never well conſideted it. | 

The Patrons of this Syſtem, at leaſt, do juſtice to infinite 
Goodneſs. They ſuppoſe the Invitation of GOD'to Men fincere. But, 
to ſuppoſe the infinitely perfect Being propoſes a Deſigu, in which he 
miſcarries, implies a Contradiction. - _ 


+ He certainly permits them to run into it; bur the Queſtion is, 
whether he will leave them there for ever: Whetherhis Wiſdom will” 
not provide them with ſome means for quitting that State; whether, 
ſuppoſing he has formed ſuch a Deſign, he will not be able to exe 
cute it. See an Anſwer to this in the Diſſertation on the Nature of 


Evil, &c, after the fifth of the fourteen Letters. 
TI 3 ve 


395 
all men, but will not, is not unjuſtly charged on them; 

at leaſt if Mr, R.. . . . is well acquainted with their 
Syſtem, as he certainly is. He makes this objection 
to himſelf: „Is GOD almighty ? Can he not renew 
« them, and give them repentance by the miraculous” 
Force of his Holy Spirit? He can, without doubt, 
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"I LETTER I. 5 
we ſee the Divines of both ie accuſe- each hen of. 


ko Oe Bx E8 


Has Mr. R e ho" to N that we take : 
part with the Enemies of Religion, by furniſhing them 
with arms againſt it? Cana Man be ſaid to oppoſe Re- 

ligion, who diveſts it of what is foreign to it, or what 
- renders it contemptible to ſuch as —.— it only by the 
Dreſs with which it is diſguiſed? 

May not we find ſome ſincere, well- meaning * 
among thoſe whom we call Deiſts, who have an aver- 
ſion to Chriſtianity only on account of the Contradic- 
tions they imagine they ſee in it? Are we not obliged 
to do ſomething for ſuch Men, if any ſuch there be? 
While we do them this good office, we do it to others, 
who might ſuffer themſelves to be. prejudiced againſt 
Religion by them. But a ſtiff and rigorous oppoſition 
of their Difficulties would not be the moſt proper means 
for reclaiming them. It is not impoſſible they may 
ſometimes be in the right; and an attention to what 

Truth they may ſay, is a duty which we owe ourſelves. 

If they have attacked the Doctrine of the Eternity of 
Hell, 9 ſufficient reaſon, and conſider'd it as in- 
ſeparable from our Religion, are we to be ſurprized at 

5 their averſion to Chriſtianity? ? | 

I think, Sir, I have already ſaid enough for defending . 
the fourteen Letters, or, at leaſt, for ſhewing they have 
ſuffer'd e from the Criticiſms e publiſhed 2 
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NO direct Anſwer has been given 10 Mr. R. 8 


Objection concerning the Paſſage relating to get 
and that concerning Mar. xxv. 46. But I think: What 
has been e ſaid contains an indirect Anſwer. 8 


15 


Poſtſcript to LE TIE IL 397 


It has been ſhewa that JESUS CHRIST died for alt 
Men; Judas is one of that number: that every Tongue 
ſhall at laſt give praiſe to GOD; Judas cannot be ex- 


cluded. Let us now conſider in what Circumſtances 


our Lord pronounces thoſe words, it had been good for 
that Man, if be had not been born. Did he pronounce 
them dogmatically, in order to make of them what we 
call an Article of Faith, in order to inform us, without 
the leaſt ambiguity, what will be the final ſtate of the 
Damned ? This is far from being the caſe. It appears 
here that our Lord conſider'd the Condition of the 
Wretch who was on the point of betraying him : that, 
terrified at the torments he was to endure, he ſpeaks 
in a manner conformable ro the ſtate of Deſpair, into 
which his Crime would throw him. And who doubts 
that the torments which Judas felt, made him wiſh a 
thouſand times that he had never been born *? If Job's 


extreme Affliction forced ſuch wiſhes from him, is it 


ſurprizing that a Judas, who certainly knew not whe- 
ther thoſe torments would have an end or not, ſhould 
actually prefer Annihilation to Being? 

After all, though we could not explain che Senſe 


meant by our Saviour , when he ſpoke theſe words, 


what would follow? That the Certain cannot be ſhaken 
by the Uncertain ; and that an obſcure Propoſition, in a 
particular Caſe, can never be allow'd good Eve 
againſt plain and univerſal Propoſitions. 5 

But our Lord fays, Matt. xxv. 46. The Vi ched ſhall 
go away into A Puniſhment, but the Righteous 
into Life eternal, | 

Here, we are told, is a miſerable Etre oppoſed 


to a bleſſed Eternity; why muſt one be admitted with 
reſtriction, and the other in an abſolute ſenſe? It might 


be a ſufficient Anſwer, that Expreſſions can never over- 
throw a Truth eſtabliſhed on fixed Principles, The 
Puniſhmeat of eternal Fire, which conſumed Sodom and 


+1 Pa notwithſtanding, when Judas is once re-eſtabliſhed; be 
may then own it was good for him to have received a Being. 
+ It would be ridiculous to Poms our wes ra on a thing we 
do not comprehend. | 
Co- 
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398 _ LETTER I. Sp 
Gomorrha, might likewiſe be oppoſed to the Expreſſion 
of everlaſiing Puniſhment. The former of theſe Expreſ- 
ſions, oppoſed to the latter, may be ſufficient for ren- 
dering it ambiguous. - But, letus come to the Reaſons 
which induce us to admit of a happy Eternity in an ab- 
ſolute ſenſe, and a miſerable Eternity in a limited ſenſe. 
The word Puniſoment join'd to that of Eternity has 
hing contradictory. When we mention Puniſb- 
ment, we ſpeak of a violent tate, a forced ſituation, the 
Cauſe of which is accidental, foreign to the nature of 
the thing, and which conſequently: cannot endure to 
Egernity. | 
Eternity, join d to a happy Life, info far from im- 

plying any thing contradictory, that it is admitted with- 
out the leaſt difficulty. The happy Life has always 
exiſted in GOD; it is as eternal as GOD Himſelf “. 
There is no difficulty in ſuppoſing that what proceeds 
from an eternal Principle, exiſts eternally. But it is in- 
finitely hard to fi uppoſe the Eternity of a violent Sits 
| ation, of which Diſorder is the Principle. 

Now let any Man judge what muſt be here meant by 

the * of evarvafing he 7g . yy 


g LETTER III. 


Dorn. * ap that there are ſeveral Articles in the 
I Enquiry into Origeniſm, which I have paſſed by un- 
obſerved. I thought it ſufficient to ſupport or defend 
the Principles of the Work ; and that I might eaſily be 


If GOD has granted created Beings the Privilege of exiſting eter- 
nally, he certaioly did fo in regard to that happy Life, of which he 
is the Principle; not in 1 to that State of Puniſhment, which is 
merely accidental. 

F This is fully explained in the Diſſertation on the Nature of Evil, 

cc. to be ſeen after the fifth of the fourteen Letters. 

+ A violent State, when of long duration, muſt appear a ſort of E- 
ternity to thoſe ſo ſituated. Tis 8 in this ſenſe that our 
Lord calls it eternal Puniſhment. Mr. R. grants that the 
word eternal ſometimes denotes the a he time that a thing may 
laſt. I defire no other Explication. The Eternity of Evil will be 
conformable to the nature of Evil: Evil is not eternal in its * ; 
therefore it will not be eternal in its Duration. 


ex- 


9 
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excuſed anſwering ſuch Faſſages as rather attack the 
Author than his Book. 
Thus I have ſaid nothing to that lock Article, fi: "7 
Mr. R. . confounding Dr. Peterſein with the Let- 
ter- Writer, attacks the firſt of thoſe Authors on ac- 
count of ſome Quotations from Virgil, which he ſays 
are not exact; and the Concluſion from which, by way 
of Reverberation, makes directly againſt thoſe whom 
he ſtiles Origeniſts. 
„I was of opinion, ſays he, chat it . not be 
« improper to enlarge a little on this Subject, in order 
& to let the Publick know, from the Example of Dr. 
Peterſein, the great Patriarch ® of the Origeniſts, that 
« thoſe Gentlemen are not nice in the choice of their 
„ Proofs; for if he has dared to miſquote a Pagan 
Author, in the hands of every School-boy ß 

« ought not his Readers to be on their guard againſt 
| «© the Quotations produced from Scripture by him and 

« his Diſciples after him? 
The Concluſion, we ſee, 1s levelled at the Author of 
the Letters, who, according to Mr, R , . . is Dr, 
Peterſein's Diſciple. This is admirable | to be the Diſ- 
ciple of a Doctor whom he never knew , either per- 
ſonally or by any of his Writings; and, which is more, 
to have borrow'd of him the Art of wiſquoring, Sc. 
this is what no Man would ever have imagined. 

9 do you think now, Sir? Are theſe Articles 


* 


2 


* Writers will perhaps ſome time or other leave off the unjuſt Prac- 
tice of charging all thoſe with the ſame things, who chance to think | 
alike on certain Points, and who in other reſpects can have no rela- 
tion one to the other. 
| | Take this as an Inſſance. 
The 3 8 believe abſolute Predeſtination. | 
. . believes the ſame. | 
Therefore . is 5a Fanſeniſt; 5 Fanſenius is his Patriarch. 
Again, ſome one Fanſeniſtical Doctor is not very nice in the Choice 
of his Proofs, and 1 Authors to ſerve his Purpoſe. | 
Therefore Mr. . . . . islikewiſe not very nice inthe Choice of 
his Proofs, Ge. 
+ This is not to be taken as meant againſt the Door: the Author 
would do him all the Juſtice he may deſerve, with pleaſure, Was he ac- 


> us with what regards him, by 2 his Works. 2 
ſuch 
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ſuch as deſerve a Confutation? I ſay the ſame of the 
Explication he quotes from the Doctor, for- which, 
without doubt, he makes his pretended: Diſciple anſwer- 
able. I own l ſhould have been but an untoward Dif. 
ciple, ſo far as that Explication is concerned. A Man 
need not be a l Len, to diſcover the So- 


Phiſtry fits 
I thought I might likewiſe ons over the Article 
which affords Mr. R. ſo happy an oppor- | 


tunity of exclaiming. Page 105. Let us ſee on what 
Foundation he does it. He quotes the following, Paſ- 
ſage from the ſecond Letter: _ 

This Separation of the Soul from the . is not * the 
Scriptures call Death. They term it only Sleep; and par- 
ticularly in the Chapter, where Si. Paul ſpeaks of the Dead 
only — the appellation of Sleepers, or thoſe who ſleep. 
But what: they call Death, the Great y is the Diſ- 
union of the Soul from GOD. He ought to have added 
what follows; This Death was meant, when Adam was 
old that the day he ſhould eat of the forbiagen Fruit be 
ſhould ſurely dic. 

R ee he is doubtful whe- 
cher he 1s ee ieee or mharkas he ought to be- 
lieve his own Eyes. He concludes, however, that the 
Author was afleep when he wrote this. | 

It follows therefore, ſays he, from our Author's 
«© Principles, that all thoſe who the Scripture ſays are 
% dead, are diſunited from GOD, are damned.“ 

The Conſequence is wonderful. When we read that 
Neab and Joſbua died, we are to underſtand that they 
are damned. Do you think, Sir, a Man is obliged to 
juſtify himſelf, and deny ſo ridiculous a Conſequence? 

It might be ſufficient for me to aſk Mr. R. 5 
whether the Term Death hath not different Significs- 
tions in Scripture? Whether when St. Paul ſays he 
hoped GOD would hereafter deliver him ſrom ſo great a 
Death, 2 Cor. i. 10. he hoped he ſhould not die cor- 
porally? Whether when our Saviour ſays, John viii. 51. 


The Explication is this: The Fire ſhall not be extinguiſhed while . 
Hell endures; but * will not endure for e ever. ' ; 
: | e 


| fingle Paſſage.” It would then have been nec 


bodily Death in view. If fo, the Jews would have had 


good reaſon to reproach our Lord, and, taking thoſe 


Words im a literal Senſe, fay to him; Abraham is dead,: 


and the Prophets are dead; who makeſt thou thu e? 
Under pretence that in the figurative Senſe, ce Tenn 


Death uſually ſignifies ſpiritnal Death s, will it follow that 


there is ſome Myſtery i in the hiſtorical Senſe, when it 


is ſaid that Abrabam is dend? I muſt 'own. that ee 
ſeems ſo little room for miſtake here, that if Mr. K. 


had not obliged me to 1 1 notice rs it, 1 ſhould have 


Pare it vver in mente. ine es 
ls there any neceſſity of! an Anfweri to that Articte of 
the Reſtoration of all things Mr. R.. . beging with 


the Remark quoted Chap. 2d, inſtead of Chap. adi He 


then quarrels with his Antagodilt for not-quoting' the 
Paſſage at length. That might have been neceſſary, 

had we pretended to eſtabliſn the whole Syſtem on that 
ry to 
particularize the leaſt Syllables; but there is n deſign 


here of uſing it as a Proof; it is only quoted by the way, 


without dweſling on it one moment. It is affirmed, that 


JESUS CHRIST came 10 reſtore all things; 65 his i is 
not cited as a Paſſage, but as a Propoſition: It is ad- 
ded; that this Reſtoration is mention'd in be —_— w_ 4 


APO” winch is all that aid or „ drs 1 
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- When 38 ſays, Let the Dead bury. their Dead, what could 
he mean ? Did Adam die bodily, the very day he eat of the, Forbidden 


Fruit? Our Lord fays likewiſe, he who diveth and believeth in me, ſhall | 


never die. It 1 ls robable he doth not here promiſe an Exemption trom 
bodily Death. Nor is it leſs evident that bodily Death is expreſſed by 


ferping. — Chapter which giyes Mr. K.. . on to eR- 


claim. Ia 1 Cor. xv. St. Paul * ja ks. of thoſe, who die in CH RIS T. 
And again, CHRIST #s become 

_ elſewhere ſays, I would vor have you 7gnorant concerning rh bep. 
In reality, the whole enquiry! is, Whether bodily ol toy, is not 2 
quently expreſſed by the Term Sleep; and whether ſpiritual Death is 
not as frequently expreſſed by the word Dearh? Bodily Death then is 
only a Conſequence of ſpiricual Death: it is no more. Tl a tranſitory 
Accident of it. So that when GOD ſpeaks of his deceaſed Servants, 


he ſays they are fallen aſleep. Mr. K. 2 not have been 


L had he obſer ved this. 
C Mr, 
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he who keeps bis Word, ſhall never yy — he had this 


Hit fruits of thiſe; who 4 0 115 i 
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Mr. R.... takes a great deal of unneceſſary pains 
to ſhew — tis Paſſage doth not prove the univer/al 
Keſtoratinn. I am willing to grant it; but what will he 
gain by the Conceſſion, Lace it was not grounded on 
that Paſſage 2 

I ſay the ſame af ry ather Pasten, ſuch. as Co- 
E 1719! Epbeſ xv. and more of the ſame kind, which 
are employ'd only ex abundanti, not as capital Proofs. 
Mr. K. .. having laboured hard to prove what they 
do not ſigaify, takes no leſs pains to prove what they 
do ſignify. If he pleaſes, we will give them all up, 
without fearing the Edifice will be ſhaken... I think I 
have demonſtrated that is founded on Things, not on 
Hg the Senſe of which may be diſputet. 

Mr. N.. . .. obſerves likewiſe, 5 I have left one 
important Article unjuſtified. According to Mr. K.. 
it is dangerous to publiſh a Sy ſtem, which may. do. /o 
much Miſchief in the world, td no Good. This ought 

geen made out. It is thought; that the raff 
is prove&in the ſixth Letter. 

But, waving that Letter, I ask the "ns ara whether 
the Spirit which runs through the whole Work, doth 
in the leaſt lead Men to regen and Security, as Mr. 
rial. ſuppoſes. 7 
Is it a ſmall matters: ſays. he, to do the Ce of 
6: the Tempter; to deſtroy Souls, by weakening the 
„ motivesto the Fear of n and en a door to 
„ Remiſſneſs? Page 27. od td W 

It would be difficult to nen this Aceuſation, * 
dut repeating What has been already ſaid in the ſixth 
| qu ter. I. rather chuſe to refer the Reader to that Let- 

ter chan eranſcrbe here. L might, with ſome reaſon, 
| ask Mr. R „ whether he has read it or not. If 
not, I 1 We have ſeen Mr. R... quotes it, 
however, as well as the fourteenth... See what ke, ſays 
of them. 
7 They Peedend, ſays he, that their Syſtem js bet⸗ 
, ter calculated than that of the Orthodox, for con- 

«<-yeying juſt Ideas of GOD, of his Juſtice: and Good- 


„ neſs; for making Men ws him, and ſerve him with 
Ka 700 Love 


ö 
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Love and Openneſs of Heart. The Author employs 
«© two Letters (the ſixch and fourteenth) on this Sub- 
« ject,; where he labours hard to poor his W | 
« by Arguments.” ,Pagei\21, - + 
Mr. K.... therefore ought to due attacked those 
| Arg uments. But has he done it? He takes a ſhorter 
Jo and appeals to Experience: Jo what Purpoſe is irs 
ſays he, 4% argue againſt Experience? Pagend E 13% 
The Proof is demonſtrative. In reality, what won 

derful Effects has not the opinion of a miſerable Eter- 
nity produced among Chriſtians, during the 1700 Years 
it has been preached, and the Belief of it profeſſed? 
Mr. R — allows indeed that they are ftilluwicked, 
profane, Sc. in ſpite of that Perſuaſion. But he pre- 
tends they would be much more 1s; if this Reſtraint 
was removed: \ ag; wh wh ho My A” 

„ Oh! ſays be, may the; Miceyaf G60 bn 
1 the Opinion of thoſe Gentlemen to prevail in the world; 
1 it would ſoon produce horrible Confuſiom? p. 2345 

At this rate, Mr. E. apprals to future experience, 
not to the experience of What has already Bappend. 
The queſt ion is, what would be the Event, if the 8 yſ- 
tem of a Reſtoration ſhould be received among Chri- 
ftians, as long as chat of; à miſerable Eternity has been 
taught and believed. In that caſe we muſt wait ſixteen 
or ſexenteen hundred Vears z and then, by cbmparing 
the Hiſtory of thoſe two Periods, we ſhall be able to 
aal Experience for our Judge... 

In the mean time, it may be ubſerved that the Expe- 
rience of what is paſt is not a Prejudice veryifavourable 
to the 7. py * which Mr. Rowe: undertakes td main- 
tain... Os Arn e 36 O Ot AR 
Loet us now enquire what Springs are moſt; proper for ; 
putting Men in action, or reſtraining them. . 

Religion, it will be ſaid, is one of the ſtrongeſt, on 
account of the Motives of Fear, which a hs 'It is 
well known what Impreſſion Fear makes ori the Mind. 
Now nothing is fo readful as the Menace of eternal 
Torment. 2 therefore, you remove that Reſtraint, 


da you 
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you deprive Religion of the power 000 uld 
to check Men in their vicious Courſes, ©777 +- 
I teadily own that Har may others with Meß, 
and that if Religion was deprived of all Motives of Heat, 
it ulct make but little Impreſſion on them. But then 
I maintain, that if this Fear is not Founded on the 
Principles'of Fuſtice, which Man finds engraved on his 
own Heart, it will have no hre. I think it may not 
be improper to inſert in this place, whar eben 17 form 
-of a! Note on the ſiæth Letter. 
»1coAllibings rightly cunſider d. the moſt refrible 1 War Phi 
ſuchras-make the flrongeſt Impreſſion on Men, arè thoſe, 
the Trutli i which is perceived, and ſo which common 
-Sen/eis vblig ed io ſubſcribhe. Every opinion, that Proceed; 
fram a falſe: Principle, deſtroys itſelf; or, which 18 worſe, 
produces the contrary of what is expected from i. 
Nothing that is over=ſtrained, or ſeems exaggerated, 
ſtrilees the Mind. Let a School-maſter tell his Scholar 
that his Father will hang him, if he doth not ſtudy; he 
hs at the Menace: it is too mach diſproportioned 
bat to his on demerits, and the Idea he entertain of 
his Father's Equity. Even Children have an Idea of 
Proportiom: a It is not in our power to efface it: We are 
never perſuaded by What Men would make us fear, if 
it is-di/proportioned to what we are ſenſible we have de- 
a dt) Nor are we encouraged or ſatisfied. when flat- 
e what is contrary to the ſame Proportion. 
If Senſe and Evidence do not confirm what is deſigned 
to bt inculcated, we are never convinced: at moſt, we 
only imagine we believe it; it is no more than Ofinion, 
thatrreſides in the Brain: avs yr 917 v 
Of this ſort is the Opinion of a unn Buraityc. 1 
darkppoſitie, that e eee is re . rammen of it“ 8 
eee eee e 01 NODE "=" 
0 enn 263/ig A & faint 2c) 04295 
75 * art aceuſtomed to the — Term 4a del, 21 thoſ 
who profeſs to believe it, conſent to it in a looſe manner, without any 
Idea of What it implies. If the moſt zealous Partizans of this Opinion 
would Rrivufly conſider the meaning of Duration without End; would 


of begin with ſome Calculation, top ar the end of ſome thouſands 


of Ages, and conſider the n of thoſe who have paſſed all thoſe Ages 
in 


ini 70 
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appeal to the Conſcience of tlie moſt * Men. | 
earth (for there are ſome Moments when eben 
Mien of that Character are forced toliſten to Conſcience) 
what ſort of an Hereafter it would offer to his“ Vieh 
A terrible Retribution; ; which he wilt be oblige 
own he has deſerved.” Let bim, for example, imagine 
a hundred Tears peri in Torments, or tuch, ot three 
thouſand, if you pleaſe ; he will be ſo amazed and u. 
pified, that he will not know where to ſtop ; but will 
not dare to pronounce it unjuſt: he has no diſtinct Idea 
of the mote or leſs . Let ſomebody come to im, 
while his Thoughts are thus employ'd, and tell him ir 
is to no purpoſe : for him to reckon. Years, Ages, thous 
ſands of Ages, 6c.” that at the end of the Sopputarion, 
he will fiad a whole Eternity before him; Task whe⸗ 
ther the Conſcience of even ſuch a Man would | not be 
ſtartled and ſhock'd at the Proſpect: whether, inſtead 
of the 228, which the ſtrength of Feth forces from us, 
he would not feel within himſelf a determined No, a 
That would he unjuſt; I have not deſerved it.” | 
I am perſuaded that Men, did they but conſult their 
on Conſciences, would feel the ſame Shock, both in 
regard to themſelves and their Neighbour for, in 
ſpbort, I ſuppoſe ſuch as have no reaſon to fear for them- 
ſelves, are capable of being concern'd for others; and 
Town I was not a little Rr at What Mr. Re 
ſays on this Subject. 0 * AO 
„When we ſhall bei in a eonllitfor bf no longer er 
1 ing thoſe Pains, it will be of little ib erteilen to us, 
n neee a 8 70 £35. 


in © Terthengd and then 12 Gemabeeg whether it is poffible rhat thoſe 
miſerable Perſons ſhould be no farther advanced than they were the 
firſt day of their Sufferings; I am perſuaded they would then be ot- | 
liged either to turn their Eyes from ſuch Objects, eee their 
looſe Aſſent was very far from a Per ſudſion 
We can entertain no diſtin and clear Idea * the Meets or 
the Puniſhment to be ſuffered; becauſe in order to know that, we we 
muſt firſt know the Degree of it, and qe ought to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Nature of the Evil which it is to deſtroy, before we 
can form a right Judgment of either. But When the queſtion turns 


on Infinity, or Buration. without End, every OR within Ace, ü 
for the r ? 


of 3-#33 
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So vberher chey are eternal or not *.. What Concern; 
“js it to us to know whether the Torments of Hell 
will be eternal or not? Though we were certainly aſ- 
* ſured: they will not be ſo, of vn _ would that 
«+ Knowledge be to us?? 1 N 
in my turn, \whether-; it is "uf ay. nenen 
to o Ko the GOD, whom we profeſs to ſerve under 
the Idea of the perfect Being; under the Idea of a Be- 
ing, whole. Attributes are ſo far from deſtroying each 
other g, that they invariably. concur to the ſame end: 
of a Being as benficent as eguitable; all What Deſigns are 
advantageous to Mankind, and who cannot an 
in the execution of them? , 
1s, it poſſible for us to pay fincere Menne to the 
Puſtice of a partial Being, who ſhould weigh Men in an 
- unequal Balance, who ſhould place between Men of 
the ſame origin, the infinite cpropoition of a happy 
and miſerable Eternity? 

Is it poſſible for us to admire the ſom of a Being, 
who through the immenſe Space of mie could not 
find means for reſtoring his Work? 

Should we entertain exalted Ideas of a S which 
ſhould: confine itſelf to a ſmall number of Creatures, and 
canine ok to leave the ar rt of bann in eternal Tor. 
ments 

Wben we launch out into Praiſes of tho great Good: 

eſs of GOD, and at the ſame time ſuppoſe that an In- 
finity. of Creatures will never feel — Effects of it, to 
—— is our Idea of it reduced? On this Suppoſition, 1 
do not praiſe GOD as a Being e entially and univerſally 
 Seneficent, but as a Being, who does ME good. When 
1 admire the Preference t which 60 gives me to o- 


1 This Indifference would pretty winch refiniblt that which has 
been ſuppoſed in thoſe Children, who rejoice ar their own Happineſs, 
without giving themſelves any Concern whether their Brethren are 
Happy or miſerable. 

.it is im poſſible to reconcile Goodneſs with r the Syſtem 
ofs miſerable Eternit. 

# That is, if this Preference goes ſo fat as to place between one 
. * and another the iufinite Diſproportion of a happy i and miſerable 

ernity, 


£4 | | G l ; ; 
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thers, and thank him for it, do I not tacitly ptaiſe him 
for being partial? In this caſe I do not admire a Per- 
fection in E05, but reer at the ene 1 receive 7 
from him, | QIU 

All things cindy: 3 3 5 fatiaſafion a 5 
Man feels, who thinks himſel Thus fa voured, it is not 
ſo ſecure but it may be diſturbed. If the Benevolence 
of GOD is not a#/olute to all Men, who can aſſure me 
1 am not one of thoſe, ho ſhall be excluded from it ? 
For, in ſhort, whatever ſhare I imagine I have in the 
divine Favour, I may be one of thoſe, who have been 
illuminated, have tai ed of the e Gift: ang amn 
wards relapſe. © 

In reality, if the Soul ak Religion conſiſts in a De- 
pendance on the Deity , not in a forced manner, but 
by free Choice, I am of opinion that it concerns us to 
know him under Ideas different from thoſe which the 
old Syſtem affords. In order to do that, there is no 
neceſſity of 1nvex/ing or forming new Ideas; it is ſuffi- 
cient that we allo thoſe already nn on n 
to manifeſt or offer themſelves . 

Again, if we are concern'd to know Religion under 
an Idea different from that of a Chaos t, we ard con- 
| cerned to be diſabuſed of the Eternity of Hell. 

After this, can we be Men l, and zoon on the reſt 


of ee wich nme 3 at 
1 Let 


- Nothing. is I comfortable 28 2 8 on A | Being, wha 
wills our Happineſs in an abſolute manner, and is thoroughly ac- ' 
quainted with the roads that may lead us to it. But to depend on a Be. 
ing, who pethaps doth not admit us into the rank of thoſe h¾Om he 
will make happy; this can ve done only by force. 

+ Seyeral, who have read the Letters, have experienced this They 
have found that they wnfold to their Minds the Ideas which they be- 
fore entertained ind infly. and which were as it were clouded with 
Pr judice and Feel ie gt Doctrines of Men. 

The Syſtem of a miſerable Eternity produces a maſt e exttivagant 
habs; it deftroys' the whole Idea of Providence, and leads us to doubt 
of ever thing. Put that of a Reſlora ron in its place, the Chaos is 

e Harmony and Order ſhine FAY if not | 95 this World, we 
have a 1 3 of it, 7 leaſt, in the Sce of tos q to come. 

_ || Men of a Benoficent Chatte ON ave ch ſtivared Sentiments 
of Humanity in their Mitids, "feel Th Kilo Preſfible Satisfaction in cone 

Dd 4 lidering 


4 Innerer 

Let us ſuppoſe a Citizen of a great City, who ſuppo- 
ſing it on the Point of being burnt, ſhould, in conjunc- 
tion with ſome of his Friends, be favour'd with the 
Privilege of being ſaved from the Flames; I imagine 
that ſuch a Man, being uncertain of the Truth of the 
matter, ſhould ſay to his Friends, #/bat Concern is it to us 
to know, "whether it till be burnt or not, fince'1 we ſhall 
not be included in the Ruin? | 

I do not pretend to charge Mr. N —_ Sehe 
ments ſo void of Humanity. I ſuppoſe this Concluſion 
eſcaped him before he ſaw the Conſequences of it, I 
have obſerved that, in his Preface, Page 5. he advances 
what ſeems to ſpeak the contrary. I am ſatisfied, 
< ſays he, that all. Chriſt ian Divines, not excepting 
* thoſe, who are the fartheſt advanced in Sanctity, will 
<«< heartily ſay to thoſe Perſons, Let the LORD. as 
«© you-ſay, let bim execute. what you teach. 

I think therefore, to proceed equitably, I ought to 
employ this Paſſage for rectifying the diſadvantageous 
Impreſſions, that nee Language mint produce 
againſt Mr. R—. 

But fince he is pleaſed to nike that it were to be 
wiſhed all Men might be ſaved; I wou'd fain know on 
what he grounds the Impoſſibility ofa Work ſo worthy of 
GOD, and ſo advantageous. to Mankind, It cannot 
be on an Impoſſibility on -GOD's fide; for thoſe Gen- 
tlemen maintain that a// Things are poſſible to him. This 
being ſuppoſed, we muſt conclude that GOD can do 
it, but will not. Let us dwell no longer on this Sub- 
\ ject, ſince it has been already handle. 

Mr. &——— finiſhes. his Concluſion. by adding: WM 
40 Though we had a Certainty that the Torments 


fidering all Men, as aeftingd” to the. Enjoymeat of 1 3 Happi- 
neſs. It is hard for ſuch as confider only a very ſmall, Number as 
Elect, not to conceive a certain Contempt and Aver ſion for the gene- 
rality of Mankind. With how different an Eye do we look. on Men, 
when we are aſſured that they will all, without exception, enter 
into the Deſigns of GOD on Mankind; Men, Who, according to 
St. Paul, are formed of one Blood, and. being the Offipring of GOD 
1 2g 44 U at laſt neceſſariy be broug be back to 00 Father. See 


of the Love of our Vene in the fourtecnth W 


* 


ENT WM. an Sy 
e Of Hell will not be Eternal, of what other nſe-wou?d 


1 E TAT 


W 


„ ſuch an Aſſurance be to us, age throw us into 


Th Security?“ Page 30. n bi Nn een andy.” 
Perhaps, the were it r conſidered alone 
and independent of the Torments which muſt precede 
it, might incline Men to Remiſſneſs; but it is impoſſi- 


ble to ſeparate one from the other. Fhis is ſo true, 


that if we were to tell the moſt ſtupid that all Men 
ſhall be reſtored immediately after they quit this Life, 


without receiving the juſt Retribution of the Evil they 


have done, Jam perſuaded no Man cou'd aſſent to 
it, how. much ſoerer his nr ag be concay' 
in believing it. 4 3 

It is aſter che rnb Idea of ac State md Wales; 


_ gnaſhing of Teeth, Hell and a burning Lake,” that the I- 


dea of a Reſtoration" is received, and is in its proper” 
place. The more we are perſuaded the Torments will 
have an end, the more we are convinced that each 
Man muſt bear the Puniſhment of his own Iniquity, 
and that in the moſt ea Praportion. © 1 oe 
This has been proved in "the-gth,; e 11th and 
r2th Letters, in a manner, which leaves but little room 
for Security. I am of opinion that no Man will refobve 
to make a Trial of the Hell there deſcribed, under 


pretence that it will have an end. Not to mention the 


ciples which ſupport. it. The Reader need only peruſe 


Hell, which regards only the Reprobate; is there any 
ſtronger Preſervative againſt Security than the Idea of 
that Purification which every Creature mult undergo, 
in proportion to the Den of Bu which thall. be 
found 1 In him? PC} 6 4 4% 200 V ee 
Mr. R — in more than one Habey -ſpeglas of the 
Jab ger of leading ro Remiſſneſs. Doth he not obſerve 
tha he himſelf has done this by endeavouring to over- 
throw that Truth founded on the Idea of Proportion, 
and the very Nature of Good and Evil? He ſuppoſes 
he has really overthrown it; which Þ {til doubt. It is 


evident, at leaſt, that he attacks not one of the Prin-/ 


** 
ww 


a th, roth and x 1th Letters, 0 be convinced f 
8. 


See 
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See how he cuts the Gordian Knot. I have Alres - 
4 dy, ſays he, overthrown this Suppoſition (ſpeak ing 
* of che Purification) by ſhewing from clear and deci- 
4 ſive Texts of Scripture, that after Death there is no 
room for Repentance, no more Sacrifice for Sin: 
<< that the preſent Life is the Time of GO D's Pati- 
«ence, and . of Man's Purification. * 
Here he quotes, Rom. xi. 4. Page 6. x 
He then concludes: << 1 might add ſeveral blogs 

<6. -againſt the Purification ; but that 'wou'd carry me 
e too far: the Anſwer I have given, is of itſelf ſuffici- 
ent for overthrowing this whole Syſtem of Revolu- 

« tions in the other World, which is built only on the 
% arm Imagination of theſe Gentlemen. 

This is ſoon ſaid z this is overthrowing a Syſtem 
with a ſingle Finger. Several Perſons will find their 
Account in depending on this Deciſion . Who knows 
but thoſe, who ſuffer themſelves to be amuſed in this 
manner, may one day find by Experience, that this 
Syſtem had a Foundation, very different from a warm 
Imagination; and whether they will thank the Doc- 
tors, who have ſo ſucceſsfully flatter*d chem? 

1 ſhould paſs for a Dealer in Paradoxes, if I aid | 
chat the Orthodox Syſtem of the Eternity of Hell has 
been hitherto the moſt . efficacious Snare for gl 
Men into Security. But I prove it thus: 

In what fhall we make the Preſervatives, given by 
GOD againſt Security, conſiſt ? Is it not in the Ideas 
of an immutable 7uftice engraven on the Mind, which 
renders to every one according to his Decds in the moſt 
exact Proportion? In the Judgment pronounced by 
Conſcience againſt all /zjuftice and vo/untary Iluſion? 
las he not added to this interiour Teſtimony, that 
| which the ud e yeury where bears of the ſame Juf- 


* The Author does not FR fark of 1 notorious Foo i 'Þ 
bur of Perſons, who believing themſelves ſecure from Eternal Damna- 
tion, are over · joyed at perſuading themſelves, that there is no Me- 
dium, berween this Hell and Paradiſe ;- whence it 6 that on 
quitting ons Lite, Paradiſe ere open to mee G25 
2 de, 
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u, which makes every one reap according to what he 
has ſou ? ie F | 17 
Are not theſe the ſtrong elt Motives for a well wand. 
ed Fear; grounded, I 5 on a Juſtice, from which we 
cannot fly, and on which we cannot impoſe? f/ 
But what is more proper for ſtifling this juſt Far, 
grounded on the Idea of a Proportion, than the View 
of a Syſtem, which ranks all Min; in two Claſſes at an 
infinite diſtance from each other; and which, while it 
ſuppoſes a good and merciful G O'D, threatens eternal 
Torments, and leaves no Expectation of others? 
This Idea of Mercy, oppoſed to the Menace of 
I Fire, either deſtroys it, or renders it uſeleſs. An 
Idea of Repentance, or recourſe to that Mercy, imme- 
diately ſecures us from all Retribution. And how com- 
fortable is it to be able to get rid of the troubleſome 
Idea of an exact Retribition from immutable enn 
will not hold the Guilty innocent? | "i 
Tis by inculcating ſuch a Syſtem! oo Men are 
berdenes againſt thoſe juſt Pears" imprinted in their 
Minds, by a ſecret Sentiment; they have been inſenfi- 
bly accuſtomed to filence thoſe troubleſome Thoughts, 
and ſubſtitute in their room certain Opinions grounded 
on Scripture · Expreſſions. No Pretence has book made; 
however, for removing a reſtraint ſo neceſſary as that 
of Fear; on the contrary, we have been preſented with 
the moſt terrifying Idea, which can enter the Imagina- 
tion; that of an everlaſting Fire, Can any thing ex- 
ceed this? No certainly ; but what is the Conſequence 
of it? As it is frightful or inconceivable, it affects no 
Man. No one thinks himſelf deſerving of a Puniſh» 
ment, which cannot even enter the Mind; and as ſoon 
as ĩt is determined that no other is to be expected, what 
is more eaſy than to take Courage againſt the . 
din which might make us fear the contrary ? 
Is it not evident then, that the Menace of eternal Fire 
is become a mere Bug-bear. It affrights Men for a 
moment; but cannot produce * ae Effect either on 


| the Hears or Actions. | M | 
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Mr. R. ſpeaks of the horrible Confuſion; which 
we ſhould ſee in the World, if the Opinion of eternal 
Torments was diſcarded. I ſhould be tempted to aſk 
him, what fort: of Conſuſion this wou'd-be. Perhaps, 
he might ſay, of what are not Men capable, who are 
under no reſtraint from Religion or Frar?? But it 
has been proved that the Opinion in queſtion is more 
Proper tor deſtroying, than exciting a juſt Hear. 7 15 uf 
Let us conſider the matter in another Light. Men 
are capable of two forts of Diſorder; a gro/5 one, which 
appears by enormous Crimes; and a ſecret and refined 
one, hardly known even to the . Perſons. guilty. of it. 
E ak, which of theſe Diſorders will be remedied by the 
Opinion of eternal Torments? Not that refined. Evil, 
which is coloured over with the Appearance of God. 
Nen in this Caſe are very far from having any thing to 
fear. It muſt therefore be the gr Diſorder which this 
Menace ſtops. Very well; but ſuppoſing there was 
50 human Juſtice, no Debs, nor Gibbets, do you 
imagine this Menace wou'd have much Force over the 
Mind? While Men can privately ..encroach on the 
Rights of others, enrich themſelves, or raiſe their For- 
tune on the Ruins of that of their Neighbours; I aſk 
whether the Idea of everlaſting Fire, proves a reſtraint 
to them or not. I do not here ſpeak of profligate Sinners, 
but of ſuch as paſs on the World for honeſt Men. Per- 
haps, the Idea of an inevitable Retribution. ＋, if they 
did not ſtifle it, wou'd produce ſome Effect 3 
reſtraining them; but as for eternal Torments, they 
are in good hopes of eſcaping them: ſome Acts of In- 


* Every one allows, that the Fear of Hell way Erde to awaken 

Men, and keep them within Bounds to a certain degree; but the 
Queſtion is, whether Hell ceaſes to be Hell the Moment we ſuppoſe 
it will have an End: Wherher Torments endured many Ages, per- 
haps, many Thouſands of Years, are not ſufficiently dreadful. 
+ If the Idea of the Puniſhments of the other World was ground. 
ed on the Nature of Things, on the eſſential Connection between 
Moral os and Pain, between what we ſow, and what we reap; 
it vou d be impoſſible for Men to flatter themſelves with Impuni by 
nt hg the 2 Idea of a Menace made by GOD, and which 
not put in execution, leaves them ina falle Aſſurance, which 
40 es tru⸗ . ; | 


_ Juſtice, 
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jufl ice, 'of- * :we ſee ſo many Iaſtances, ca ever 
deſerve ſuch a Tumiſtent q beſides Repentande,/effa. | 
ces . N e uin r 1 
I would en —— Mr. Nin what confiſts 
the Diſorder, which the Syſtem of a Reſtoration. might 
"occaſion?" I imagine ſome will: look on the matter fa 
different light, and think it were to be wiſhed that 
Men were brought to Good 5 a well. grounded Fear. 


That they would learn to cu tigate in themſelves the 


Sentiments of Juſtice, ich are the Work of the Cre- 
ator, and which alone can lead them to neal Tales z 
1 
2 70 $7 G28. NT Bo- best wy 
pls bwin ; 1 Det i non mit e 
1 men oi Word or two on Mr, Profe lor's Co 
1 19 For fon wart; : 4 . ATE To 25 01) -% bs A 


A will venture to 8 ſays he, that even though 
“ GOD had formed a Deſign of executing his Menaces 
[5+ f eternal Torments with rigour; his i eee 
have epgaged him to keep ſuch a Deſign: ſedret ., 
or he, elſe here tells us, that, if the Jaden 
OD did not permit him to; proicfþ the Mickel 
50 with eternal Torments, his Maſdom would not have 
permitted him to threaten the with ſueh Tor 
„ments. How is this to be reconciled? π ; iy. 
b Roo a ſays likewiſe, „that if GD. is d, 
<;.notwithſtanding his Menaces, to thew +the1 med | 
HE ſome Favqut, rin a Myſtery; Which he Bas, ra 
« vealed to no Man,” Here he ſuppoſes the very 
ching in queſtion . But in ſhort; what does Mr.j Rex 
2 from this ? theo following Admonition, which 
the Concluſion n Whole Work,. 2 19 0K 
« I would not, ſays he, adviſe any Sinner to defer 
< his Converſion, till his Death, much leſs till aſter 
« his Death, and venture his Salvation on a\Mayebe/? 
Was there any Neceſſity of writing a Book in order ro 
come to this Concluſion? ? Or at Fat, was there any 
Neceſſity of confuting the Letters, i in order to make his 
This Myſtery is revealed to thoſe who" fing it 2 in che Lau. 


guage of Scripture and that of all Nature. 
. E « | way 
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his way to it? Do. hoy adviſe.che.contrary? The 
Reader may judge of 2 
If it appears that * Work contind by Mr. = hs 
carries in it the ſame Concluſion, *, more naturally, 
more forcibly,.. and more inconteſtably, one would be 
— to aſk what can be the ene Abtes the 


ri a us. 


* 


Adee to ; LETTER 1 


tf "F 


5 IR. 


Have read your laſt Letter, and ſheln it Mr. . 

I was with him when he read it and obſerved that 
kowdefirous ſoever he might have been ofjuſtifying the 
Principles of Mr. R.. .. he knew not how to do it. He 
was obliged to ſay on more than one "Oxcafion, This is 
evident”; this admits of no Reply. eee 

However, having ſpent a © nels che in thinking on 
ie; he ſaid the Author was indeed ſtrong in Reaſons and 
Demonſtrations ;”bur that this did not prove he had 
Truth on his ſide: that we ought not to preſume'sur- 
ſelves able to determine what would be i or unjuſt in 
the Conduct of GOD : that his Ways are not our 
W. ays 3 that they - are incomprebenſible” to' finite Under- 

that we muff lay our Hand on our Mouth 

at che fight of his Judgments; that St. Paul himſeff eries 
out, O, the Depth ! in ſhort; that ir is ſufficient for us 
to now GOD: has decreed or determined à thin 
ot being aſſur d it is juſt: that it becomes juſt by 5 
ordaifding it: that he was not obliged to give ds an 
Account of his We, that it is Our bufinels to 0. 
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And ether — of debe impottaiice; "Tee Later fixth, 
b 7 Ie * Weed with dewonk tem 
| cone wit emon each that the Sy | 
of 25 miſer Eternity, is more harmonious than 88 a Reſtoration, 
more worthy of God, more advanrageous to Mankind, berrer cal- 
culated for — ' up the-Difficultics and Contradictions which 
divide Chriſtians z ſuch a Concluſion, I DON ws hare ane 
weight to his Confutation, 1 ; 


' : — 83 
7 ro . | bey, 
. ; ; 


bey, and not to attempt to penetrate, into the Squn- 
ſels of God. „ 7 CENTIE SIE 12 2 . 4 
I I own that theſe Difficulties ſeem?d ta me ſo ſtrong, 
that I had not one Word to ſay in anſwer. and, if 1 
may be allow'd to ſpeak freely, I aſſure. you, Sir, 1 
am in ſome pain for you, and apprehend ,you will 


a % 
C7 


» * - N 1 
find it no eaſy matter to get over them.. 
VVT 
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OU have indeed ; ſome reaſon. to be in pain for 
1 | me 3 Ido not flatter myſelf with being able to give 
a full and compleat Anſwer to the Difficulties propos d 
by M. N. . . . this is an important Subject in Religion; 


and perhaps one of thoſe which, has been, leaſt explain d. 
Though there is ſomething of the Tue im che Pros 
poſitions before us, they occaſion much of the Falſe ; or, 
at leaſt, ſerve to colour it over. . The Partigangs 
the oppoſite Sects make an equal uſe of them in theit 
Diesen mum no bank ar 31919 41s. agM. 
There is not one ſingle Sect in Which, to a, certain 
point, Men will not lay down Principle draw Contr 
quences, prove what they advance, and oblige others to 
grant they have Demonſtration on their ſide: hut as ſogn 
as ſome Principle fit for diſconcerting your Sytem is 
offer'd, then recourſe is had tog the Maxiqs an 
ueſtion: they are very ſucceſsfully employ'd for ane 
wering that we ought to cry out, Obe Depth { lay 
your Hand on your Mouth : The Mays of God are not gust 
r um 2 .anmmb 
In reality, nothing is more proper for commandu 
Silence; and this manner of ſpeaking, at firſt fight, 
ſeems concluſive. But as the ſame Maxims are equally 
uſed for maintaining both ſides of the Queſtion,. there 
is reaſon to, ſuppoſe they may be falſiy applied; thag 
theſe Propoſitions are in ſome particular Subjects appli · 
cable in an abhholute ſenſe and without teſtriction;; chat 
n 9 4 E a 
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in ſomme others, they may lead us into miſtakes,” if em. 
ploy'd 1 in the ſame manner. 

Thus, might it not be concluded that ehre are 
lore Subjects in Religion, in which we may and ought 
to require Evidence ? as there are others with which we 
ought not to pretend to be thoroughly acquainted ; and 
that by a juſt Diſtinction between one ſort and the other, 
we ſhall find the moſt puzzling Difficulties vaniſh ? 

We are firſt, ro enquire, what are thoſe firſt Ideas, 
and certain Notions, on which we may build, and which 
we can never call in queſtion. Here, without doubt 
we are to expect Evidence, or, to expreſs my ſelf more 
ER. hence it ought to diffuſe itſelf on all the Con- 

ences, which would neceſſa i 17 flow from it. W 

oh If, after this we ſhould happen to meet with 1. 
SabjeRts, on which thoſe firſt Ideas could not afford us 
any poſitive Inſtruction, we ſhould leave in Obſcurity 
whatever is not clearly unfolded, or gr 6 nd our Un- 
derſtanding. 0 | 

By certain Notions: 1 mean duch as are Univerſal 3 5 
Which are the ſame in all Men, though” was _—_ 
unfolded in all. $10 e 3 Sa, 21436 IIOQT? ; 

mw are pretty. well agreed on certain en Ne O- 

when they are not t concefned to defend the par · 
— Syſtem they have eſpous'd. Thus they will 
adh grant that the Deity being ſelfeſaſſicient, could 
have had no other End in eſtabliſhing Religion than the 
Intereſt of Mankind; that being pure Goodneſs,” he can 
wil only the Happineſs of his Creatures: that being ſo- 
vereign Equity, and conſequently” impartial; he cannot 
will the Happineſi of fome and the Miſery of others: in 
Mort, that if he calls them all tô Bliſs on certain Con- 
ditions, he muſt Provide them all with Means of Fer 
forming them. Fee > 2 n 6911 
-'"Chufe the moſt Jadicious Men out of all the Socie- 
ties of the Chriſtian World; they will not refuſe to 
ſubſcribe to theſe general Notions. They will agree 
that they are the Diekates of Bod Senſe and of Truth 
lac. 


Preſs them a little more cloſely ; 3 alk them whether 
5 


_ILea hh i _ 
the Revelation, which they unanimouſly admit, can be 
contrary to theſe Notions 5; or whether it ought to be 
conformable to them; they will anſwer that it mult be 


confarmablle to ũĩ]ð „ é ͤ1 
So {till farther; make them obſerve the Contradic- 
tion between the Syſtem which they have embraced, and 
theſe general Nations. They will ſooner renounce them, 
than ſuffer the leaſt Violation of their Syſte. 
In this fixed Reſolution they will forget what they 
had before granted; viz. , that Revelation ought to be 
conformable: to theſe univerſal - Notions. Thence they 
vill proceed to ſet the former in, oppoſition to the latter, 
and ſoon give it the preference. Some particular Terms, 
which they have conſecrated, as proper for the Support 
of their Sy ſtem, muſt be made deciſive of the Tus. i 
I need not go very far for an Inſtance of this. The Y 
Sticklers for ab/olute Predeſtination, have conſecrated for - - 
their Uſe the Terms of Election, Vocalion, Reprobation, [| 
previous io any . or. pad e e ont l 
Place the molt imple Notion of the infiniteGoodneſs and ii 
perfect Equity, which they have admitted, in oppoſition | 
to the Senſe they give their favourite Terms. No matter; _ 
we muſt here draw the Curtain, and cry out, O, the 12D 
Depth! Our Notions of the divine Equity and Impar- 
tiality may deceive us; whereas the oppoſite Expreſ- 
ſions are deciſive. Jacob have I loved, and Eſau have 
T hated. We muſt ſtop here, and remain on the 
Brink of the Abyſs. _ 3 1 
The Votaries of the Roman Church are of the ſame 
ſtamp. The Terms which they have conſecrated for 
their own Uſe, are the . invariable Rule which deter- 
mines the True and the Falſe, Salvation and Damnation. 
All cheScripture ſays of the Church, is applicable only 
to their own: all ic ſays of true Paſtor:, regards only 
their Doctors: the Elect are to be found only in their 
Commünion. Confront this with the moſt ſimple 
Ideas of aniverſal Goodneſs, and ſovereign Equity, which 
cannot have limited, or attach*d Salvation to one Se 
or Party; this is nothing to the purpoſe; Here tbr 
Curlain is to be drawn: No Salvation out of the Church. 
emen Es 


* 
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Here ve mult Rop : the Maxim is beste. 
The Generality of Chriftians, who have hitherto 
maintain'd the Bternith of Hell, have likewiſe taken 
ſome particular Expreſſions for the Rule of the True; 
Iuch as everlaſting Fire, the Worm that dieth not. Theſe 
Expreffions have been allow'd the Preference to the 
moſt fimple Notions, not only of Univerſal Goodneſs, 
but even to that of ' ceverzien Fuſtice, In anſwer to 
this, tell them that the Idea of Juſtice and that of E- 
quity, are but one and the ſame thing: that Equity re- 
quires a perfect Equality, or at leaſt a full Compenſation, 
an exact Proportion between the Fault and the Puniſhment : 


make them obſerve that an Infinity of Creatures culpa- 


ble in ſome degree, ſuch as wild and barbarous People, 
Sc. cannot have deſerved eternal Puniſhment. No 


# 


matter. Here the Curtain muſt be dratun: the Expreſ- 


fion of everlaſting Fire 1s poſitive, We ought to adore 
the divine Juſtice in its Judgments, and not pretend to 
be wiſer than GOD. Have not thoſe Chriſtians of 


different Countries, who have excluded all Pagans, 


Fews, and Mahometans from Salvation on this fingle De- 
claration, There is no other name given untoMen, whereby 


"they may be ſaved, made the moſt imple Ideas of univer-- 


fol Goodneſs, and that ſovereign Equity, which will ren- 


der to 2 Man according to bis Works, and judge every 
Creature by the Uſe he has made of his Knowledge ; 
have they not, I fay; made them Live way to ſome 


Expreſſions ? 


What are we to think af the 'Coltradittitid "08 


theſe two ways of ſpeaking? Which ſhall we conſider 


as true? That by which Men ananimouſly, and without 


- heſitation, aſſent to the ſame Truths, or Mae by which 


they prove inconſiſtent with themſelves, for no other 
Reaſon, but the ſupport of their own Syſtems, and 
without any other Demonſtration than that equivocal 
Maxim, Ve muſt lay our Hand on our Mouth, and not 


© attempt to penetrate into the Decrees of GOD? 


Theſe Examples make evident what I before ad- 
vanced; that this Maxim, taken in a wrong Senſe, 


"gives thoſe: who make ole of i it room to ſettle and con- 


firm 


<= ®Y 
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firm chemſelves id the Fu Let us ie thy it is | 


much more eaſy to ede che falſe Apphtations made 
ol it, chan exattly diftingutth the rue N of it. is ; This 
is the nice and difficult PGnnnt. 
Let us here recollect the: evident Maxinieff Which 
we have. ſaid all Men are agreed, when not on their 
guard. It is neceſſary to enumerate them once more. 
Fit, That the NaN being felfe fafficient, could 
have no other End in eſtabliſhing, Religion, than the 
© Intereſt of Mankind. «Ä 3 ONES 
Secondly, That, benz pare O, be can will only 
the Happineſs of his Creatures. | 
Thirdly, That, being ſovertign Equity, 100 conſe- 
quently impartial, he cannot will the Happineſs 5 of ſome, 
i and the Miſery of others. 
Laſtly, That if he calls chem all to Happineſs, on 


certain Conditions, he muſt provide” alt with Means to 


perform A TIO 
Pheſe Propoſitions are grounded on the Idea we 
conceive of the Divine — and Equity. Muſt the 
Curtain be drawn over theſe? "Muſt we here cry out, 
O the Depth! and add, that it is not our buſinèſs to 
judge of the Equity of GOD? Are we ſenſible what 
- would be the e of all this? There would 
then be nothing certain, either in Religion or civil So- 
ciety. If Men do not find the Rule of the 7uſt within 
themſelves, they will never be able to agree on any 
thing; they will have no xt Principle to build on. 
This being ſuppoſed, the whole Foundation of the Se- 
curity of States and Families Will be deſtroyed: the 
Lau, which are eſſentially founded on the e Leas, 
vill loſe, their Force. What a ſtrange Chaos. would be 
_the Conſequence of this ! 
If we really find within ourſelves che Idea of elit Taft, 


of whom 0. we hold it? Is it our own Work? If 
ſo, unjuſt Men would not find it within themſelves. Ic 


is there however; and as ſoon as they vouchſafe to con- 
ſult it, they find it as a Rule which corrects. them. 


K in Watt can we doubt that GOD. is at the 
1 Bars 210 84 4 * ee ee e u ane 


. 
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bags tige e Original and tbe. Cauſ of the Nu er 

hae has been pleaſed to make himſelf known to Men by 
it, ought, we to lence the Teſtimony, which it bears 
of itſelf, with this equivocal Maxim, That - tbe ways of 
GOD are not aur ways : that wwe are not to ſet bounds to 
Li ſupreme Juſtice, &. Hor: not F it esd ow 
But here comes an Objection. Is not GOD incompre- 
benſible, purely becauſe he is infinite? n 


- — N 


I anſwer, that the Underſtanding of Man, though 
limited, has an Idea of the Infinite negatively... This 
Idea is imple; and though ir infinitely furpaſſes his Un- 
derſtanding, he has a Certainty of it. The fame is 
to be ſaid of the Idea of Elernity, &c. Whence doth 
Man, born but the other day, derive the Idea of Eter- 
nity ? he can hold it only of the eternal Being. Theſe 
Ideas, ſo far as they are negative, may be called Notions. 
Whatever Name is beſtow'd. on them, they are not 
therefore leſs real: they are a ſufficient Demonſtration 
that the. Underſtanding, of Man, though: bounded, en- 
tertains Ideas, which /arpaſs, it, and which ought to 
make him go back to him who is the Original of them. 
To come now to the Idea of Equity : I ſay it is rather 
negative than poſitive F. The Term Juſt literally de- 
notes neither 700; much nor zoo lilile: thoſe of Equity, E- 
quality, Tees Proportion, all ſtand for one and the ſame 
thing. It is evident therefore, that the Equity of GOD 
is one of the Attributes, which we moſt eaſily conceivet: 


=— = 7 8.” 


any Recompence, . we readily pronounce that this is not juſt Were 
we to determine the Degres of the Recompence he deſerves, we 

could not judge of the matter with ſo much Certainty, «- 
U was neceſſary that Men fliould have more exact Ideas of the 
| | | N ; divine 


ö 


f 
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that even what is infinite” in ir doth not exceed our 
| Underſtanding.” ' Wande 
The Idea of OMe; is at' the lia time both poi tive 
and ſimple ;* conſequently Tis invbriable. It is 950 in 
Tre 
our power to doubr that the ' firſt Being is Good; we 
find in ourſelves the Idea of a "Goonnefs,, of which We ate 
not poſſeſſed ; this Idea again fefers us to the Oricinal; 
It is now time to ſpeak of the Idea of Wiſdom. 1 ic 
poi tive or negative ? Tanſwer, that it is partly both; but 
that Men can know it only by its Native f. In that re- 
ſpect, they have an Idea of a Wiſdom, which cannot 
miſcarry, dich foreſees all things, and em Ploys an 
infinite diverſity of Means for attaining its End... Will 
they attempt to 'take a nearer view of it, all they Wee 
bend of it is, that it is incomtrebenſible; or hg they are 
raſh enough to pretend to penel rate into what is 1 hpi 
their Sphere; inſtead of finding Evillence, they meet 
with nothing but Chimera 5, which are the WR of. 
their own: Invention 
Here the Maxim, That the wins of GOD are hot wy 
Ways, is perfedtly. in its place. The Curtain muſt be 
drawn over the r e ole. Strings,” which i it pars 
V K ii 
divine: 0 ek the Uther Atrribvtes of GOD; brezſs chat I- 
dea is the true Foundation of Order. The Idea of Equity is ſtampt on 
all Men in fo ineffaceable a manner, that it alone has an unexceptiondble 
Authority over opal When Children complain of their Parents, 
Servants of their Maſters, Subjects of their Prince; , this i is aways, poop 
under pretence that they are not equitable. | | 

The Term isfinite, join d to that of Equity, weber ue . 
to it. It is even ĩimproper. We ſay infinite Goodneſi, infinite Miſdom: 
we ſay perfect Equity, and the word TOY. in this reſpect, ſignifies 
only the Perfection of Equality. 

, + TheQueſtion doth not here turn on the Wi dom, which appears 
in the Works of Nature; that is clearly ſeen, as St. Paul expreſſes ir. 
Nom. i. 20. and though Men are unacquainted with the Springs of it 

in ſeveral reſpects, they know enough of it to make it the Subject 
of their Admiration. We are now ſpeaking of that Wiſdom which 
governs Mankind; a Wi/dom which St. Paul calls hidden; which for 
arriving at its Ends, takes ways unknown to Men; which diſguiſes 
itſelf from their Eyes ſo much, that they take it for Folly. St. Paul 
ſpeaking of this Wiſdom, ſays, that the Princes of this World have not 


known it; for if the had known it, N wonld not have ge! the 
Lord * Glory. 


* 


Ee 3 . into 
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into motion, and of which we know not the parſicular 
Deſgn. Here we are to cry out, O, the Depth Accor- 
dingly.. St. Paul's Exclamation is made on a Subject of 
this nature. He had, through that Whole Chapter, 
been ſpeaking of the Jews and the Centiles: he had in- 
ſinuated that the former were rejected only for a time: 
He had even declared, as a. Myſtery, that all Harl pal 
be /eved. After which, confideriog within himſelf the 
| inf nile Springs. which the divine Wikiom mult employ 
in the exceution of that vaſt Deſign, he cries out, O, 
the 68551 of. tbe, riches 01h of the Wiſdomegud: Knowledge 
78 | How ere are his Tate * 
8 Fal fir 0 out} R A. 4. 15 
ie had ſaid, in che foregoing Verſe, GOD. hath: 
bone) hy 45. oe 650 unbelief, that be . have mercy 
2955 ng ., deſign ſo great as this that made the 
1155 19 rite what he ca unſcare hable, 
. are the different ways 8 
” oy Wiſdom for putting it in execution + He! infiauates: 
chat on ſeeiag it a, no Man would luſpett the End it 
pes ſes Abo bath;known the Mind ib Lord, ſaith 
r. who . hath been his Counſellaur v. 34. För, 
Kod he, in the laſt Verſe; by way of Concluſion, of 
him and through bim, * to him are all things 3 70 D 25 
be Glory for cuer. bh 
Fete I meet with fem Profs of a Refer ation in my. 
80 ; Proofs which L had not before in my thoughts. 
* this Concluſion, after what precedes ity leave us 
doubt of 'GOPYrs deſign on all Men? 
fore we can be perſuaded that all Men wil not re- 
| turtt to their Origin, it muſt be proved that all Men did 
not derive their 90 GOD ;- that they do not 
ſubſiſt in him. So too, before we can be perſuaded that 


* In reality. Men of the fame temper with thoſe of former times 
0 ſpeak chiefly of the Zews) and the majority of Chriſtians at pre- 
ſent, would have been far from giving ſuch Counſel, The Fews 
thought them ſelves highly injured when ranked with the Gentiles. 
Such an Aﬀociation would have appeared to them the greateſt Offence 
thar could be committed againſt them, The Chriſtians of our Days 
are ſcandalized, hen they are told that all Men are deſtined to be 
one day Partakers of the ſame 5 8 | 7 
# | Att 
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all Men will not at laſt obtain Aercy, it olight to be 
roved that all Men were not concluded in , 5 Is 
You will. be pleas'd. to obſerve, Sir, that St Pauls 
Exclamation, which Mr, VN. . , preſſes againſt, the 
Syſtem of a Reſtoration,, is the ſame that brings me back 
to it. I doubt whether his Objections will appear to 
a any great Force in them, after what I have here 
al 
If we ought bot to preſume ourſelves ene eee 
mine what would be t or unjuſt in the Conduct of GOD, 
this concerns only the Detail of his Conduct, the par- 
ticular Ends of which we know not; and this i is compre 
hended in the means employ'd by infigite Wiſdom \ 
But as to the general Ends propoſed. by the 5/5 Wig 
which muſt be grounded on perf Goodneſs and 25772 
Equity, we may, without being guilty of coo% much” 
Preſumption, judge whether they are jaft or not. GOD" 
himſe f invites us to make this Judgment. 
He refers us to the Rule Which he has fixed, in ue, 
for jus judging of the Equity of his ways. Exel, xviil. 25, 
29. 59 far is he From! f 980 b Men's months, when 
his Equ ity is to be defend that he pleads his Cauſe 
before them, N cab vi. ps = He Knows be Ball be 
e Rom. ii T 
ſuppoſes a lg 1 juſt Petar 
. . ordains 1 Perhaps he has not well expreſſed 
his meaning. I think it might rather be ſaid, chat be 
ordains it, becauſe it is juſt. Otherwiſe, What can ke 
the meaning of all the re 2 5 Teſticionies which Da- 
vid, Moſes, and other Prophets Bear of GOD, when 
they ſay his Laws are juſt ; that they are cRabliſhed on 
Bqaity ? Ds not theſe Expreſſions ſuppoſe that the Juſt” 
and the Equitable ſubſiſt independent of his Laws“? 
That Men have an Idea of them, and that they bear 
this Teſtimony of his Laws by the relation they find 
berdeen them and that Idea. This Idea 1s as _ Origi- 


1 If it be allowed * no Man doubts of it, I ** more; ſince 
the Suppoſition that we cannot judge what * be juſt or unjutt ! in 
GOD, is grounded only on that Doubt. 


Ee 4 "ma 
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ly in their M inds; 3. the Tit are only a Reprifetatin 
It. * * 


think it would be ehe to enlarge any more 


on this Subject; it is fertile in Conſequences; and 1 
leave you and Mr. * the 3 of deducing them 
more at large. SE CAFE 
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* R. 5 and 1 1705 read your Fm to bis 
J Difficulties. Be ſeems. to me. ſatisfied with 
- and defires I will let you know he has no farther 

Objections. to: offer, at leaſt _ in regard to the Enquiry. 

Into Migeniſin that 18, he i 15 of en, chat you have 
entirely confuted it. 

However, be is not e to let you come off 10. 
He finds you have laid down ſome Principles, the Con- 
ſequences of which- might. deſerve an Explanation, . Ac- 
cording to him, you have been too ſhort on the Article 
of tht dom. He maintains that 1 ought 15 have ad- 
dd two or three Pages to your Letter; and that you 
have..not ſufficiently enquired into the Cauſes which 
render the ways of Wiſdom impenetrable, while there 


3 _ 


is nothiog in the divine Goodneſs. and n that ſur- 


paſſes our, Underſtanding. | 
1 Gir, is Work cut out for vou. If there is any 


Indiferetion in the Demand, I hope you will not make 


me anſwerable for it. I muſt own, however, that I am 


not diſpleaſed at Mr, M ss being indiſcreet; and 


perhaps, had he not been ſo, I ſhould have ventured 


incurring your Cenſure on that ſcore, ler than not 
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Should have thought it it an ldi to your Penetra- 
tion, as well as to that of Mir; V tor unfold ther 
Conſequences of the Principles I. have laid down. E 
know not whether ĩt may not be more difficult ſor me 
to do it in writing, than for you to ſee: them at one vichv. 
find my ſelf but little diſpoſed to attempt it and 
therefore beg leave, by way of relaxation, to commu- 
nicate to you a little Scene of iet I have been Wirneſs- 
this day. * 8 9 x We. O51 Hi 5 

I went to Mr. ee 6 1 a ot 
this City, in order to — a Watch. He was not 
at home; but I was told he would return very ſoon. 
I-reſolved to wait for him; and as I was walking im his! 
Shop; I look'd. on feveral Pendulum Clocks, and other 
Pieces of his making. His little Family and ſume: 
neighbouring Children were divettingthemſclves with: 
ſtriking the Clocks, and Repeating-Warches/;! Where. 
upon I undertook to ask them lend little Queltiads, 
that 1 might hear them pratt le 1 -Qai 

l firſt ask*d them the names of chaſe een Machines“ 
To which they all replied at once, they were Clocks 
and Watches. What is the uſe of them, ſaid 1? Phey 
immediately told me, toſhew the Hours, But, asked Is 
what is the uſe of that ſtriking ?! The eldeſt of them 
anſwer' d, it was that People might know how the time 
paſſed in the Night. I farther enquired of thoſe laſt 
mentioned, what was the uſe of the little Machine that 
hung at the end of the Chain. That is the Key, replied 
they, for winding it up every day at the ſame hour. 
Here, ſaid I, are Children, who will ſoon know as 
much of the matter as their Father. 5 n had no dif- | 
many in believing me. 

I then asked them whether ways were. pi ons ; 
with the uſe of ſeveral little Machines ſcatter'd on a Ta- 
ble. They boldly aſſured me they were; but when I 

0 at- 
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attempted to preſs them a little farther on the particu- 
lar uſe of each of thoſe Machines, the Scene became 
diverting. Each of them told his Opinion, and began 
to ſupport it with warmth. One would have it, that the 
Chain was a Necklace for his Baby: another, that one 
of the Wheels was made for his little Coach where it 
was wanting ; in ſhort, the ſmalleſt Machine on the 
Table found a place in the Brain of theſe Children, ac 
cording to their different Inclinations. 
Fhe Diſpute grew ſerious and warm; che Father, 
came in, and put an end to it; neither of them gained 
his point, as he pretanded. To conclude the whole 
affair, they were told they ought; to bei ſatisfied, till a 
certain age, with knowing what hour it is by a Watch, 
without reg g N kai the ting Which 
it in motion. 

This Scene inen me — matter ifor Reflection. 
I conſider d it as a pretty ſtrong Emblem of what wWe 
have hitherto ſeen in regard to Religion. It made me 
recollect the Subject of my | aſt Letter: and I even 
think it might ſuggeſt ſomeching in anſwer: . An 
Ns laſt Difficulty. TEMPLES 

He asks, why Men. have more centalodfiets concern- 
ing the general Ends propoſed by the Deity, than of 
the Springs, which. Wi dom — bon, eee 


Ends: - 
The Scene of the Clocks will. give us ſome light into 


the affair. It appear'd that the Children, who acted. 
in it, entertainꝰd juſt Ideas of the general Deſign of their 
Father's Works: They readily and unanimouſly an- 
iwer?d the Queſtions relating to that only: Their Re- 
ply concerning the Uſe to be made of 9 5 Works 
was likewiſe very juſt. But, when they came to con- 
ſider the little Machines, which are as it were the Soul 
of the Clocks, ſeparately from the Clocks themſclves; 
they did not comprehend what relation thoſe different 
Machines might bear to a Clock. Being accuſtomed 
to fee only the Outſide or Surface of Clocks and Watches, 
their little Brains could not conceive the uſe of ſo many 


Ladder Springs. They immediately logk!s. for ſuch a | 
” 
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of them 25, Werd moſt within their own teach, and moſt. 
material to chem: nothing dome them more than . 


their Toys and Play-things, cach hf them piiched on 


that piece whieh:wvias pr oper ſor his little Manufacture. 
- cone as could not her con rted to the fame Uſe; were 


dufte as ſo many uche Pietes,: as ſo; much Ti : 


SH 1 
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"Liar lately "blah to you, chat ien are e on ch 
2 — Naotions:' that they) are unanimoùs in 
theit anſyer concerning their Idea of the ſupreme Go. 
1e and Equity +: That: they are divided only oh the 


Detail, ws the ed Refolution they have formed of as! | 


dapting it to their own-particular Syſtemm. 
TWo Cauſes may be aſſigned for their! Dividans' 
Their. Inorance of:the ſecret Springs, which exceed their 
Underftanding and the Reſolutiom of making! uſe: of 
them, at any rate, for the ſupport of the opinions of 
their Party. While theſe two Caiſas ſubſiſt, how is it 
poſſible to reconeile Men? Ignor au alone would throw 
no Ohſtacle in the way; but Ignorance Join? dito-a Pre- 
fumien of 8 "_ thing; . the moſt 
inxincible acle. 3; 19.891 „ vm 
I ſhould bere be tempted! to caters eel 3 
viz. chat the generality. of Chriſtians have employ'd 
their Whole Application in attempting to comprehaniÞ 


this Desail of things of which they ought to be ignorant,” 


or which they ought to leave in /u/penſe ; while they 

have neglected ſuch as they ought to know, or at leaſt, 

have not taken care to nom them as they ought, to know 
them by Sentiment and the force of Evidence. 
All Men have within themſelves the true Pease 
of Religion. Theſe are thoſe rt Ideas, thoſe univer-" 
al Notions, mention'd in my fourth Letter. Revela- 
tion was not given with a. view of rendering theſe firſt 


Notians- uſeleſs; much leſs with that of contradicting 
them. Its Deſign was to refer Men to them, and ex- 
plain them. 

Had Chriſtians made this uſe of Revelation; 3 
they ſtopped at what it teaches, in conformity with theſe 
Nations; could they have * to be 1 ignorant 1 wy 

elai 


* -, 
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Detail of er things, or at leaſt have left in 
faſpenſe what is not A Wat Rocks would: 
they not have avoided#5) dl hor wot 

- Phe great Ends — by the Deity 1 reit 10 
Mankind are very ſimple, and conſequently within the 
reach of human Underſtanding. But-the Ways taken 
by his Wiſdom for attaining to thoſe Ends, ate infinitely 
watious*, and thus become: impenetrable to a Timed 


above the Thoughts of Men, as infinite'is above finite: ' 


A Child or a-Peafant knows the Sun is made for * 


ing Light; bot they know not how it enlightens. They 
know the Eye is made for ſeeing but are ignorant of 
the ferret Stritture of that Organ, which renders it ca- 


able of ſeeing. How many things are there, of whoſe 


"Exiſtence we cannot doubt, er ic ds e for 
us to explain the Hor? 17 
A Child may ackprahond bis Fathers Nax in his 
greateſt Undertakings; whether he pr. 
City, to enrich it, -or: eſtabliſh Laws to the advantage 


ofalh its Inhabitants. How important ſoever the De- 


| fign may be, the Idea of it is /imple enough, and c 
rains nothing but what a Child may conceve. 


The Caſe is not the ſams in regard to che Exedütiom 


df it. That ineludes ſo great a Diuerſity of Means, re- 
. a F Ae and a ee on ſo fercile in Enpedients 


51 nete 
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St. rent calls it a Wird Ava in bay! wh The Diverſity 


be 77 Ways of Miſdom has been ſhewn by the different Forms it has 
2 . 


umed in the different Oeconomies. 5 
In the Oeconomy of Nature, it wade irſelf kriown by Nature itſelf. | 


In the ſecond" Geconomy, it was diſguiſed, fo as hardly to be 


known, by an Infinity of Laws, foreign to human Nature, and much 


more fo by Orders ſeemingly unjuſt; but it was ſupported by ſo glo- 


rious in Authority, by ſo invincible a Power and Farce, that Men 


in thoſe times could not bur ſee the Finger of GOD. 

- Under the Occonomy of the Goſpel, it took the contrary Form, 
or rather, appear'd. without Form, without Grandeur, without 
Splendor, without Power, without Authority. It permitted its Chil - 
dren to fink under the violence of Perſecution. This is what St. Paul 
terms #he Fooliſhn:ſs of GOD, the Weakneſs of GOD, 1 Cor. i. 25. 
Could Wiſdom be more EY: re * under the W 
ance of e 

and 


+ * * * 


Mind. They are the Toi of GOD, raiſed as far” 


Sto build a 


2 


_ALEET ERIE. 
pt Contrivances, that the Child can entertain no Idea of 
The Meaſures, which he ſees his Father take, are 
* many Riddles to him ; he is quite bewilder'd by thoſe 
vhich unite in putting ſeveral Springs in motion at once. 
What particularly renders the ways of divine Wil- 
dom impenetrable, is, that it frequently ſeems to turn 
its back on its End; and yet that is the very way it 
reaches it. The ſacred W furniſhes us wich Ex- 
amples of this kind. :.: 
The Hiſtory of Foſeph is one. þ ſhall upp Fu 
during his Infancy, GOD had reveal'd to him his De- 
ſign, the End he propoſed of making this Child the De- 
. liverer of his Family. I ſuppoſe, I ſay, that GOD 
made mention only of his End, and not of the Ways he 
would take for leading him to it. I farther ſuppoſe, 
ſome particular Man, deſirous of ſeeing all that ſhould 
happen to Joſeph; that with that view he ſhould under- 
take to follow him through all the Revolutions of his 
Life. He firſt obſerves the Hatred his Brethren bear 


him; his Father's Tenderneſs ſeems a Counterpoiſe t 


that. The Dreams, which he hears him relate, and 


Which foretel his Promotion, confirm him in the Opi- 


nion that it will infallibly come to paſs. And yet thoſe 


very Dreams encreaſe the Hatred of his Brethren, and 


put them on ſelling him. Here our Man is bewilder'd. 


by He follows Joſeph into Egypt, he accompanies him 


40 Potiphar's Houſe. Foſeph*s Succeſs in his Maſter's 


Family begins to afford him ſome hope; which entirely 


| vaniſhes, when he ſees him accuſed of a heinous Crime 
and impriſoned. What ſteps are here towards his be- 
coming a Deliverer, and a Deliverer of bis Family ! 
It ſeems loſt to him, as he is to it: the time paſſes on, 


his Fortune continues the ſame. The Interpretation of 


the Dreams of two of Pharaoh's Servants, which ſeemed 


to tend to a Change in his favour, leaves him ſtill two 
Tears in Priſon. At laſt, Pharaoh's Dreams begin to 


open a new Scene. Foſeph becomes the Deliverer of a 
Kingdom; but the main point is wanting. , He ſtill 
continues loſt to his Family: he hears no news ; of them 
2 iy | in 
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ian eight Yearvaſter/his' Promotions and his Father tas 


-now- mourned for: him nineteen. 

Facob on the point of his 3 oy, ends his Af. 
d doubled. The — 'Frifle to him: he 
is in danger of being deprived of Children: his dear 
Benjamin is taken from him, he has nothing to do but 
die 3 and yet at tliat critical Moment, he paſſes from the 
vio Like Grief to the greateſt Joy he had cver known i in 

is Life 
Had we been Sectors of Töne Reriguf Rieoldcions 
during the courſe of nineteen Years, ſhould we not of- 
ten have loſt all hope; Would not means ſo routrary 
to ſuch an Eud, have puzaled and confounded us ? 
Now we have ſeen the End, it is eaſy for us to admire 
the #/tys of Wiſdom, which knows how to arrive at its 
Ends by 'Contraries and Qppoſites.” We are forced to 


_ —own that theſe thorny Roads lead to a greater Happineſs: 


and that Goodneſs for that Reaſon allows us to travel 
through them. It appears then in this Caſe that Good- 
. eſs and Miſdom concurred. But did Fuftice act in con- 


cert with them? What Ixjuſtice did it not permit? An 


innocent Perſon impriſoned like a Criminal! But wait 
the Event: Juſtice will not loſe its right; it will more 
than compenſate all the Sufferings of the Innocent, with 
a Glory which he had never acquired without theſe 
, Sufferings. It will bring the Agents of In juſtice to his 
Feet: it will make them feel the 1 of their Vio- 
lence by grievous Remorſe: in ſhort, they ſhall owe 
their Lives to him whom they would have killed, Can 
a more complete Compenſation be imagined? 
This Account is ſatisfactory in the whole. It juſti- 
ies the Divin- Goodneſs, Fuſtice and Wiſdom; and were 
we to be only bare Spectators of ſuch a Scene, it 
wou'd be eaſy to admire it. But there are long 


Periods in Life, in which we find nothing but Conlra- 


rieties, without perceiving the End of them; and in 
ſuch Caſes it is not eaſy to be willing to depend on a 
Wiſdom, which we gra be 7 4514 not co acknow- 


ledge. 
8 What 


E E 1 T E R V. I 
2 What this and ſuch like Hiſtories * repreſent to the 
view in little, is what happens at full lengib, and the 
End of it is reſerved for the World to come. 
For the fame reaſon, there are /an Infinity of Parti 
culars in the Conduct of Providence, which to 1 appear 
wunjuſt. The greateſt part of * Events related in the 
Scripture , do not juſtify it. Profane Hiſtory pre- 
ſents us with Tragical Spectacles, which give room for 
doubting whether the Deity regards what paſſes among 


Men. Nor does the ſacred Hiſtory furniſh us with Dif. 


ficulties leſs conſiderable, So many Maſſacres of whole 
Nations, not only permitted, but commanded by Di- 
vine Wiſdom! How ſhall we reconcile this with the 
Idea of Equity? Were it allowable to quote a Paſſage 
from Eſop, it might ſtand for an Anſwer to this Quel- 
tion: In all things the End is to be configered. 

The End will unravel all, and what has in this Life 

appear'd to us maſt contrary to the ſupreme Wiſdom and 
Butt), will be the Subject of Admiration to intelligent 
Beings. We are not to judge of the Cauſe by equiva- 
cal Effects, of which we know not the particular End, 
but of the Eels by the Cauſe ſelf, of which we Know 

the general Deſign. 

This is the only Conſideration, that can as 
ſatisfied with ſo many Events, in all appearance un- 
juſt, This general End propoſed by the Divinity, this 
_ abfolute Deſign of bringing all Men to Happineſs at laſt, 
is ſufficient for making us eaſy ; and though we cou'd 
not conceive the Connexion which ſuch or ſuch Effects 


* 'The Hiſtory of Moſes, thoſe of David, Fob, Eflber and Danidl, 


have in the whole ſome reſemblance with that of Foſeph. They are 
ſo many Pictures, or rather rough Draughts of the Ways of the 
fame Wiſdom. All theſe were conducted to Happineſs, through 
Roads which they wou'd never have choſen, moe which on the con- 
trary ſeem'd to carry them from ir. 

I The whole Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament is full of ſuch Events. 
We cannot, without Aſtoniſhment, obſerve the unheard-of Severity, 
_ exerciſed by the 1ſraelites, by the Command of GOD, on al the 
Canaanites without exception; as alſo ſeveral others, where the 
Children are puniſhed wit 85 

where GOD calls one Generation to, an account for what paſſed in 
1 the * Age. 


may 


their Fathers, Subjects with their Prigce; 
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| may have with the general End, it matters not; with- 
out — them diſtinctly, we in the main 
conceive that impenetrablèe Wiſdom can never loſe. fight 
of its End; and that what ſeems moſt wh to the 
End propoſed, helps to promote it. | 
Here now is the fixed Point, on which we may 3 
pend, and in which all terminates. This Point * View 
once removed, every things falls to the ground: we 
have no longer any certain Principle: we loſe the Idea 
of the perfect Being ; every thing appears to us a 
Dream. For, in ſhort, whatever efforts of Imagina- 
tion we may make, will it be poſſible for us to. think 
Events like thoſe juſt mentioned, equitable, if we con- 
ſider them ſeparately from the general Deſign of the 
Deity to make all Mankind happy? 
| The Sticklers for the old Syſtem, pretend to juſtify 
the Equity of GOD ſeveral ways. They tell us in 
looſe, Terms, that GOD will juſtify his 7/:/dom and 
Equity, by a perfect Compenſation. | When they are 
preſſed concerning this Compenſation, when they are 
aſked what this unravelling will be; they ſay, GOD 
coil! be glorified by his Fuſtice in the Damnation of the 
Wicked, as be will by bis Merey i in the Salvation 45 tbe 
Cool. | 
Is ſuch an unravelling 9 for ſolving all the 
Difficulties, which preſent themſelves concerning the 
Conduct of Providence? Tis certain that it 18 not 1 in e- 
very Man's power to be ſatisfied with it it, and that 
ſuch Solutions are fo far from making the Teſtimony of 
Scripture venerable, that they have produced the con- 
trary Effect on ſcveral; on ſuch, I mean, as require at 
Jealt ſome /or! of Evidence, ſomething fixed, on which 
They may depend. 
_.. Ought this Diſpoſition to be charged with Irvelifhin 
and e 251 think not. But 1 it way be faid, there | 


If we cannot . on it, as on an n Principle, chat there 
is neither Rage nor Crneltiy in GOD; that What ro us ſeems ſo in 
| his Conduct, will terminate at laſ* in the Happineſs of thoſe Crea- 
tures, who have felt the Severity of Tu what Idea ſhall v we have 
„ IE 945 | * 
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are ſeveral things in Religion for which we are not to 
require Evidence. I am of the ſame, Opinion: 3. this 


very Perſuaſion engages me to demand it in things 
which may be ſuſceptible of it. 

If I have no Evidence concerning the Heile Auri- 
Jules of the Deity; how. can I have any concerning the 
| Divinity of the Scripture? and, if I have no .Certainty 
that it is Divine, what obliges me to receive its deciſions 
without Evidence? Shall I hold it to be Divine on 115 
Teſtimony of Men? No, it may be anſwer'd; 
ſhall know it to be ſuch by the Divine Charalterific, 
by the grand Ideas it gives you of the Juſtice and is 
dom of the perfect Being. Very wells, on that foot, 
T ought to have the Idea of Divine * before the Scri 
ture imprints the Character of it in my Mind. In like 
manner, I have an Idea of the Goodneſs, Juſtice and 


Miſdom of the perfect Being, fince Iam h ro aſſent 


to what the ſame Scripture ſays of them. This is the 


Evidence I require, Is there any raſhneſs in demanding 
an Evidence of this nature? If I am obliged to believe 
what GOD ſays, without a complete Evidence, I muſt 


at leaſt be firſt aſſured that GOD: has ſaid it. In this 
Caſe, I ſhall have ſome fort of Evidence, on which 1 
may depend; I ſhall judge of the e by the 
Certain. 

But it may be aid, it is not enough to 1 that 
60D has ſaid ſuch or ſuch a; ching. we ought like- 
_ wiſe' to not in what Senſe he has ſaid it. Is not this 
kind of Evidence as neceffary as the former? I think 
not, To pretend to have Evidence for all ſorts of things, 
is the way to deſtroy the true one, that which Went to 
ſerve as the Baſis of our Judgment. 

If I do really know the Scripture to be Divine by 


the Divine Characteriſtics r, I ſhall conſider only What 


relates! to thoſe Charafteriftics, as evident 7 rulhs, ar 

When 

* We can \ know a Man by his pidure, only from. the Idea, we 
before had of him. 


+ Nothing is plainer than this. It is natural that the Rule T 2 


which I know the Scripture to be —_ ſhould be the ſame, W hic 
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© When it ems to ſpeak a contrary Language, I ſhall 
take it for granted, that the Certain cannot be ſhaken 
by the Uncertain; that ambiguous Expreſſions cannot 
obſcure: Eyidence ; and, without giving myſelf any 
Concetn for: determining the Meaning of ſuch Exprel- 
ſions, it will he ſufficient for me to ee What they 
& nat ff Tnify ® Bo 
85 vil make uſe of this fame” Rule in all manner of 
Sobjects, in Proportion a as they have more or ks Evi- 
dence. «dif Ai 
I Will content myſelf "with! ging ehivſ ching in a 
peneral manner, whoſe Particularities I cannot diſcover. 
1 will reſolve to be ignorant of what ſeems to me impene- 
515 I will attend leſs to the Detail and Circumſtances 
than to che Subſtance of things; and without being fur- 
priſed at ſeeming Contradictions, which certainly lie 
| Hy in the Terms, I will fix my Eyes on the general 
Deſign, 1, Which never varies. 
| Ds not the Diviſions" among Chriſtiaris bits from 
their having taken the contrary Method? Had they 
been content with an Evidence of this kind, how many 
Conttoverſics wou'd have been avoided; ? For, in 
ſhorr,. they are grounded on Expreſſions, on Men's pre- 
tending to determine in "what fenſe GOD hath faid - 


fuch or ſuch a thing t. 12 3 n 


* ry 
. 


ſerves to give me the 1 of. x. I know the Scripture to be 

Divine, by Divine Charaderiſtics..' Therefore, I will not ſcribe to 

it any Senſe contrary to thoſe Divine Chara@eriſlics: For Example; 

The Scripture lays, G O D wills not that any one Joe wr, but 

that all ſhould come to Repentance. 

Tr ſays, G0 D harden whom he will harden: It is. impaſſ ble that 
thoſe, who have been illuminated, ſhould be renewed by Repentance. 
Here now are two contradictory Fropoſitions. I ask which of 

| chem bears a Divine 9 ? | 

For Example; 

The Scripture lays, The FR 8 and is 550 Nahum i . . 

It ſays elſwhere, Fury is not in me, Iſaiah xxvil. 4. 

Which of theſe two Propoſitions, taken literally, bears a 1 

Character? What then; you will ſay can theſe contradictory Propo- 

ſitions ſignify? It is ſufficient for me to know what they do not 


fynify. 
+ JESUS CHRIST fad, This A —_ Here then is Tran- 


ſubſtantiation. * | 


Anſioer to LEFT EER a9 - 
1 find, Sir, that your Objections, or thoſe of Mr. 

have inſenſibly led me farther than I deſigned © 
to 99. I am wronged; it will not now be-neceffary 


N. 


to beg you wou'd both think, I have diſcharged the 5 


Taſk impoſed on me. . have not ſufficiently 
explain'd the Subject propoſed. by Mr. — 


leave you that Employment, Beſides, there are ſome _ 1 


Truths here, of which it is more eaſy to perceive the 
Force, than to enumerate them as ode 8 9285 
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R. 8 and I allow it is is juſt you mould be 
diſcharged. Your laſt Letter gives a wide ſcope 
for 1 hought. Lou are troubled with this on account 

of a ſmall Curioſity which has ſeized us bot. 


The Letter concerning a Deiſt, which appears at the _ 
endof the Fourteen Letters, mentions a Converſation, 
which preceded it; but that is all it ſays of the matter. 


T think I have heard you ſay, you have ſeen an Account 

of it. If ir is ſtill in your bande, I flatter: myſelf that 
you will be pleaſed to ſend it us. It is to be hoped, 
this will be the laſt Trouble we ſhall give you. 


He, id; Thou art Veer; and'on this Rock, &e. Therefore the Pope 
is Head of the Church. 
The Scripture ſays, That 6 OD makes Awe Veſſels to Honour, 520 
others to Diſhonour. 
Here then are abſolute Election and Reprobation. * 
It ſays, There is no Name, but 'that of JESUS CHRIST, 5 
which Men can be ſaved. Therefore, all Pagans, Jews and Maho- 
metans are damned, and damned eternally; for it is likewiſe laid, 
That the Fire of Hell ſhall not be extinguiſhed. 3 | 


e „ 


<> 
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N Coolidltfarion of the Promiſe you make me, and 

which 1 beg you will remember; I ſend you the 
Account you deſire, which, as you will ſee, 155 8 
two Letters. Several Perſons have ſeem'd to wiſh they 
had been publiſhed with the other Letter concerning 
the Deift. That wou'd have been natural, as theſe were 
written firſt. 
Some, perhaps, will be of opinion that theſe Letters, 
which are in the hiſtorical way, wou'd have been 
foreign to the Work; whereas that, which has ap- 


pear d at the end of it, is a ſort of Analyſis, which is ſo 


far from carrying the Reader from the Subject, that it 
collects the whole Syſtem, as it were, into one Point. 
Whatever becomes of this Queſtion, I am aſſured you 

will thank me for the Copies I ſend you; and that after 
vou have peruſed theſe Letters, you will have a freſh 


Pleaſure in giving the other a ſecond Reading, as it 
contains the Solution of the W e 1 e in 


theſe. 


| Ar Arconnt of « Converſation with e 
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LETTER L 


SIR, 


Was the other day in Company, Whdes chanced 

to meet with a Gentleman till then unknown to me, 

who ſeem'd to be a Foreigner. I underftood by his 

* Diſcourſe that he had been a great Traveller. The 2 

ral Queſtions aſked him concerning his Travels, gave 

him occaſion to talk pretty much z but no one _ 
| in 
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"Gal out what Religion he profeſſed. One of the Gen- 
lemen had the Curioſity to aſk him. Jam, ſaid he, an 
Hhoneſt Man; my Travels have diſabuſed me of all o- 
ther Religion. You are to know, by the way, that 
the Company was compoſed partly of Roman Catholics, 
and partly of Proteſtants.- Both were equally ſurpriz d 
at this Anſwer. It even occaſion'd ſilence for ſome 
moments; no-body was willing to be the firſt that 
called on him to explain himlelf. An Officer told him 
_ with a low Voice, that he might have kept his Thoughts 
to himſelf ;-that ſuch a Declaration gave ſeveral Perſons 
room for entertaining diſadvantageous Ideas of him. I 
think, anſwer*d he, that every honeſt Man may be al- 
low'd to ſay what he thinks, and appear what he really 
is. I have no great Eſteem for thoſe hidden Gentlemen, 
| Whoſe real Sentiments it is impoſſible to know. | 
This bold manner of delivering himſelf, inſpired the 
reſt of the Company with Courage. Are you, ſays an 
Abbot, one of thoſe whom we call Atheiſts? No, an- 
ſwers the Stranger, I acknowledge a Deity, You are a 
Deiſt then, replied the Ab A Deiſt, if you pleaſe, 
ſays the Stranger. I am come to that, after baving 
carefully enquired into all the Religions in the World. 
How! replied an Abbot; did the Chriſtian Religion 
appear unworthy of your Choice? But, ſays the Stran- 
ger, where ſhall I find it? A pretty Queſtion! replies 
the Abbot; doth not the Catholic, Apoſtolic, Roman 
Religion bear all the Marks of it? Hold there, Sir, 
ſays a Proteſtant; thoſe Marks belong to the Reformed 
Religion: It is entirely founded on the Holy Scripture. 
What Hereſy ! replied the Abbot ; the Holy Scripture 
entirely on your fide ! It ſeems to favour you, only as 
you wreſt it to ſerve your Turn. A Lawyer, who was 
preſent, aſked the Stranger, whether he admitted of the 
Teſtimony of Scripture, - What is the Scripture, ſays 
our Traveller? What ſort of Language doth it ſpeak ? 
One aſſures me it ſays Mbite, where others maintain it 
* * *. Which of them muſt 1 believe? This 
| Con- 
* 'I bintke c common Le of the Deifts. The Contradic- 
EF 5 | tions. 
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Contradiction at laſt open'd- my Eyes. I concluded 
that the Caſe is the ſame in regard to the Scripture, as 

it is in regard to the Sound of Bells; each Man makes 

it ſpeak what he thinks proper. Since tlie Gentleman 
ſets no value on the Authority of Scripture, replied 
the Laupen, it wou'd be in vain to urge it againſt him; 
I think the Ar _ JD wa 70 end the vl won | 
. n n 

Every one was not of his apHii6h4 They ought not 
to let ſlip an Opportunity of converting an Infidel, a 
Deift ; but the difficulty was, to find fome competent 
Authority. That of Scripture was not ſuch; ſome o- 
ther muſt be thought of. This ſcem'd impoſſible; ſo 
that they were reduced to the nec ſſity of Siving upthe 
Project, and leaving the. Deiſt to himſelf. 

This Scene occaſion'd the following. 6. | 

The Deiſt having taken his leave, the Company "WY 
full liberty with his Character. They bewaiFd the miſery 
of the times, in which Irreligion dares appear openly, 
and barefaced; In return to this, the Officer obſerv'd, that 
if Irreligion is to be fear*d, tis that which ſeveral Per- 
ſons conceal under the Character of a Chriſtian, much 
rather than that of a Man, who has the Courage to paſs 
for a Deiſt, and thus gives every one an Opportunity of 
being on his guard : that Sentiments, ſecrelly inſinuated 
oy Men, of whom we have no miſtruſt, more certainly 
produce their Effect, than Tuch as are openly declared. 
That, atleaſt, it is a piece of Honeſty not to attempt 
to deceive others. Some were of his opinion; and the 
A among others, ſeconded him. 7 

It was then enquired, hat Method was to be taken 
for converting Perſons of this Claſs. One was for be- 
* with proving the Divinity of the Scripture. 

ery well, ſays the Lawyer; when that is performed, 
Hall we e Ege much 1 in *. Wen ? ach 

1 — 


tions. | which they find TAS the different Obiniods: among Chriſ- 
"rians, embolden them to declare againſt the Scriprure. They 1 
not obſerve, that the ann is e the 3 not * Canſe of 

ae Contr adiftions. «A 7 18 1 2 gan 14144 5 
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difficulty will. ſtill be to determine the Senſe Aft. If 
chis is not done, the Deiſt will reaſon thus. 
I grant, lays he, that the Scripture is DEE that, 
| it bas ſome Divine Senſe. Have yo 
found this Senſe? If you have, it ought to recoucile and | 
unite, you. If you have not, what uſe can you make 
of the Divinity. a a Book, while FO are Ero ant of the 
Senſe of it *? | 
Some of che Coming flew into a Paſſion, at this 
Diſcourſe. They began to ſuſpect both the Layer 
and the Officer; and after a pretty long Diſpute, "ey 
parted with mutual Diſſatisfaction. 
What had paſſed gave me room for RefleQion, 
I ſhall not at preſent tell you every particular, that 
offer'd itſelf to my Mind, concerning the CHaos or Con- 
fuſion which reigns among Chriſtians. . I chuſe rather 
to communicate to you a Converſation I had the next 
a with the Deiſt, whom I met by chance. 
Ihlaid hold of - this Opportunity to engage him to ex- 
plain himſelf thoroughly. He anſwer' d my Queſtions 
with abundance of F rankneſs. Among other things, 
he told me that the too great Care he had taken to diſ- 
cover which among all: the Chriſtian Religions is the 
true one |, was the Cauſe of his being actually with=- 
out Religion; or, at on of, his being reduced to Na- 
dural Religion. 4 N 77 T6 3668! . O# y) 
I defired he wou'd = me 3 what had mak. con- 
tributed towards fixing him there? It was, ſays hey the 
Contradifion I. found in all;; Chriſtian Societies, not 
af che Diviſion which: eee ery IOManyopr a 
A 7 : 
by * 10 8 3 os che Divinity of the. S eppes 97. L 0 
divides Chriſtian Societies; all unanimouſly acknowledge this, he 
oppoſite Senſes, which they imagine theo find in it, is the only Source 
of their Conteſts; and thoſe oppoſite Senſes, are what ſerve the Nate 
as a Prerext for rejecting all uſe of the Seripture itſelf ; 
When a Man ſets out on ſome Principle without Foundation, No | 
is is iofallibly led into falſe. Cn The Deiſt ſuppoſes one Soci- 
ety of Chriſtians ought to be ih buly erue one, excluſive of all*others. 
After all | his Euquiries, he cannot meet with. what: be ar for. 
Hence he concludes that by true is no where to be found. 
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Poſite"Bodies 5 but the Diviſion of each Society within 
itſelf into Parties, which | it is impoſſible to reconcile. 

"Thoſe who hold Predeſtination, and thoſe who main- 
Wh Univerſal Grace, "mutually charge each other with 
overthrowing the ſound Doctrine, and wreſting the 
Seripture; while each my PRE to ave: ſound the 
true Senſe of ir. as Hot, 

If we believe the former, according to Aibir Interpre- 
tation of Seriprure, the Deity will be partial: will have 
deſtined an infinitely larger number of his Creatures to 
eternal Firments, than to Happineſs: He will puniſh 
. thoſe unhappy Creatures for Crimes which they could 
not avoid. Tf we may credit the latter, the Deity 
21d" the Salvation of all Men, he employs every 
thing in his power for producing that Effect; but car- 
0 perform it. After all the Care he has taken, the 
number of miſerable Creatures will be pee 058 
ter than that of the happy. ; 

Thas far the two Parties are agreed; they are divided 
only on the Cauſe of To terrible an Effect, 

The firſt place it in the poſirive ill of G OD, who, 
toy they, has a right to form Veſſels for Perdition. The 
ſecond attribute it to a ſort of Impotency: the Deity 
miſcarries in the Deſigns he had formed for the Happi- 
neſs of his Creatures. At this rate what ſort of a Dei- 
ty would that of the Chriſtians be? If the Idea of GOD 
1s really the Baſh s of Religion, what ſort of Religion 
mult it be that is eſtabliſhed on ſuch Idea? 

All theſe Contradiftions, and many more, which 
each Party pretends are grounded on the ſame Scrip- 
ture, 1 induced me to allow it no Attention; 
to give over all uſe of a Book which contains Difficul- | 
ties „ inſuperable even to ſuch as are beſt verſed in it. 

b Diſcourſe almoſt ſtruck me dumb; and to 
change the Subject a little, I aſk'd him, whether he 
Had met with many in this way of thinking. Gteat 
numbers, replied be; there are ſeveral who go ſtil! 
bd and give 1 into "Pyrrboniſm. But very feu of ei- 
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IT! „Here again be Boes on 2/groundleſs Suppoſition. | 


ther 
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ther ſort care: to paſs for what they are; Intereſ is a Bar- 
rier they cannot paſs. They ſubje& themſelves by 
Grimate, to what others do out of devotion : They 
have one Language for the Public, another for Private 
Converſation. / This, continued he, is a Baſeneſs and 
Cowardice, which Ihave always abhorred. It is un- 
worthy of an honeſt Man to act the CO Pte 
larly where Religion is concerned. 

From ſome other things he ſaid, 1 e e chat 
the Appellation of Chriſtian ſerves as a covering and 
Aſylum to all forts of Characters. I found that this 
Gentleman diſtinguiſhed himſelf from others by an un- 
common Frankneſs; that there is a ſort of greatneſs of 
Soul, in venturing to incur the Diſeſteem of all who 
_w_ themſelves Chriſtians, and have no patience with 

y Perſon of a different Denomination, I thought it 
a vols melancholy Reflection, that a Man of ſo good 
a Heart ſhould be ſo ſtrongly prejudiced, that e 18 
but little room for hoping to reclaim bim. e 


The Sequel of the 2 oh rhe DE 18 T. 


e II. 


Have had no leſs Curioſity chen you concerning our 
1 Deiſt; I talk'd with him yeſterday on ſeveral Sub- 
jects, which gave him an Opportunity of relating Part 
of his own Hiſtory. I will not undertake to give you 
the Particulars of it at preſent ; that will be done better 
by Word of Mouth. It is ſufficient that I tell you, 
that many Years Travels in ſeveral Countries, and a- 
mong different People, have afforded him an Oppor- 
tunity of making an exact Enquiry into Religion, ot 
rather into the different Syſtems of Religion, which 
Prevail in each Country. _ 

In every 2 faid he, we find Men of Senſe 210 
Learning; ; Men who we Maſters of the Art of Rea-. 
ſoning, 
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ſoning, and who, when heard ſeparately, * to 
argue very juſtly. Wherever I went, I ſought the Ac- 
quaintance of Men of this CIS. I propoſed to hear 


and then eſpouſe the Party, whoſe Arguments proved 
the ſtrongeſt “. Here my Caſe was like that of an un- 


the Reaſons on both ſides, being myſelt intirely Newter, 


experienced Judge the laſt Pleadings they hear, ap- 


pear to them unanſwerable, till another is produced 
which carries the Prize. Thus by Arguments which 
feem'd to me demonſtrative, I was oblige to admit of 
contrary Opinions ſucceſſively. A Succeſs ſo different 
from what a Man might naturally expect, who is in 
queſt of Truth, diſcouraged me ſo, that I was reſolved 
to hear no more of it T. Truth always giving me the 


flip, when I imagined I had found it, I was tempted to 


think that Truth or Religion was a mere Chimera. At 
laſt I gave into Pyrrboni/m, and concluded that there 
is nothing fixt or certain, that all things are equally 


problematical t, that the True and the Falſe depend on 


the manner of Reaſoning, 
1 met with ſeveral Perſons in the ſame way of think- 


ing; and ſome well-written Books confirmed me in it. 
I amuſed myſelf with reading ſuch Pieces during a long 
Voyage. The Captain of the Ship, with whom I fre- 
quently converſed, Began to come into my Notions ; 


— 


* Here again the Dei proceeds on falſe Pines or ill-ground- 


ed Suppoſitions. He begins with ſuppoſing. that the True is peculiar 
to N 7985 only. He then ſuppoſes, that the moſt ſcemingly ſtrong 
Arguments are the only Demonſtration of the True. Theſe Suppe 
fitions lead him to Concluſions ſtill more falſe. 5 
+ This Concluſion is very much like that of a an honeſt Man, who 
had been cheared by 7; artuffe ; 3 From this lime, I N the Arquain- 


tance of all good Men. 
I The Art of Reaſoning may indeed wake all Things nee Equal - 


ly problematical; but it doth nor thence follow that they are really. ſo. 
Men, Who know bow to view Things in- their Origin, do not per- 
mit themſelves to be dazzled with ſpecions Arguments. On the o- 


ther hand, ſuch as are acquainted with no other Evidence than what 
ariſes from a long Train of Arguments, depend more or leſs on the 
Abilities of thoſe whom they hear argue. They, are often reduced 
tothe neceſſity of ſucceſſiuely eſpouſing Contraries of e F his 
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and I was very near making him a Proelyte to Fyrs 
rboniſm. VI = 
But a violent AY which put us in im mihent 
danger of Shipwreck, made my moſt perſuaſive Ar- 
guments vaniſh, It was then no time for doubting of 
the Exiſtence of a, GOD, for conſidering the Lan- 
guage of Conſcience as a Chimera, for ſilencing it by Ar- 
guments in form, or artful Turns; its Authority was 
felt by intolerable Reproaches, which filenced eve 
other Language. I my ſelf was ſtung with Remorſe for 
having done the Captain fo ill an Office, and was ob- 
liged to let him know it, in order, if poſſible, to re- 
pair the Injury [ might have done him. I found him 
entirely undeceived : He told me the Storm and the 
Impreſſion it had left on his Mind, had had 1 more Force | 
on him than al] the Eloquence of my Books. 
9 from a Pyrrbonf, became what vou call 
11 
I then aſked. him whether ki never * that tas 
had the Curioſity to make a farther Enquiry i into Reli 
gion, and read the Holy Scripture. More than once, 
replied he: But the Fear of falling back into a Chaos 
of Contradictions, which perhaps would have brought 
me once more into Pyr7homſm, made me ſtop where 
Tam. I find, after all, that it is better for me to ſtick to 
a ſmall! Number of bnd Principles, which depend 
on no Book, than to be agitated by an infinity of 
Opinions talen from the ſame Book, which often contra- 
diet one another, or prove the Sources of Contra- 
dictions. 
lere T aſked him, whether he anal a Wess 
among his Principles. The Idea, ſays he, that Ten- 
tertain of a Deity, who can do what he pleaſes, and 
muſt love his own Work, would perſuade me that he 
cannot abandon it to blind. Chance. This Sentiment 
ſeems to me as indelible as that of a Deity. But the 
Moment I pretend to judge of it by the Event, and 
reaſon on the ſtate of Things, on the Diſorder. I ſeg 
1 the whole World, that ** m_ or . 
| m e 


LETTER 1. 


ment diſappears; 1 loſe all Ideas of Providence . 

What do you think, faid I, of the Immortality of the 
| Soul ? Is that one of the Principles you eſpouſe? I can 
never perſuade my ſelf, anſwer'd he, that every thing 
ends with the - preſent Life. A profound Sentiment 
told me the contrary , cven when I moſt ſtrove to 
filence it. I own I have no 4di/tin? Idea of the State of 
the Life to come, and that the Opinions of Divines of 
different Perſuaſions, inſtead of giving me any Satis- 
faction in that Point, haye ſhock d me to the laſt 
degree. 

Among other Opinions, that of Eternal 1 
has not a little contributed toward giving me an Aver- 
ſion to the Chriſtian Religion. What encreaſed my 
Surpriſe, was to find Chriltians, though divided on ſe- 
veral other Points, united in this. An Opinion ſo in- 
jurious to the Deity, ſo contrary to all Ideas of natural 
Equity, was much more proper for making me a Pyrrho- 
niſt, than a good Man, This, however, is the Refrain, 
as they term it, which they pretend deters Men from 
| 1 9 They undertake to make Men virtuous by the 

Idea of a cruel, implacable and unjuſt Deity. The E- 
vent muſt ſhow how well this Dre has ſucceeded. 

I then obſerved to him that the the Doctrine of E- 

ternal Damnation had been long called in queſtion by 
ſeveral judicious Proteſtants : that I had heard talk of 
a Book lately publiſhed, which undertakes to eſtabliſh 
This confirms the Obſervations made in the fourth and fifth 
Letters. When this Man conſults the Idea he entertains of the At- 
tributes of the perfect Being, he there finds the Idea of a Providence. 
It is impoſſible for him to doubt it, while he ſtops at that Point. 
But the Moment he attempts to reconcile the Detail of Events 
with that firf# Idea, he is bewilder'd. He is then tempted ro 
doubt of what he had before received as indiſputable. | 

+ The Ideas, we naturally entertain of a Life ro come, are rather 
negative than poſitive, A Man like this freely owns be has no dif- 
rinct Ideas of the State of the other World, Tell him you know 
more of the Matter, that Revelation has given you a light into it, 
hat ir plainly relis us ſome Men will be eternally happy, others 
exergally miſerable; you thus inſpire him with a new Prejudice, 
and furniſh him with a ſtrong Odjection againſt a Religion o con- 
trary to all Ideas of natural * | W declares this 


would be unjuſt. 
the 
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contraty Open by good Proofs. Had you riot 
quarrell'd with all the Books written by Chriſtians on 
Religion, continued I, I would undertake to ſhow it 
you. I might, replied he, read it out of Curioſity ; 
Lat! do not think it would have any Perſuaſion for me. 
Do you think this Work has any Patrons? It 
is 00 yet known, replied I, what n the 
Book will meet with from the Public. There is 
reaſon to believe the Vulgar will be ſtartled at it. 

We afterward talked on other Subjects; and I had: an 
Opportunity of obſerving, that ſince the fortunate Storm, 
which awakened the Senſe of T74th or the Language” of 
Conſcience within, him, he had how'd it much Ref 
I found that he directed that way all the Care and Ap- 
_ plication which others employ ir in | the Practices required 
by their Religion. 

Methinks, ſaid I, taking my Erd of him, in 
ſpight of all the Averſion you profeſs for the Chriſtian 
Religion, you retain the true Principles of it, and con- 
ſequently would be more proper for becoming a Chri- 
ſtian, if you are not already fo, than the Generality of 

thoſe who imagine themſelves Chriſtians. ** © © 

How is it poſſible, ſaid he, that I ſhould become 4 
Chriſtian? I have but too well examined the different 
Religions of Chriſtians. In all probability the Chri- 
ſtian Religion has undergone no Change; and I ſhall ſtill 
meet witk the ſame Contradictions Ihave formerly found 
in it *. Let me hear no more of it, continued he; Tam 
apprehenſive of the Rock of Pyrrboniſm, on which the 

View of ſo many Corttaditions once threw me. 
But, faid I, ſuppoſing I ſhould obſerve to you that 
the different Religions of Chriſtians and the Chriſtian 
Religion are two things: If it were demonſtrated to 
you, that this contains not the Contradictions which 
you attribute to it, and that it was always free from 
them: if it was made evident to you that you have 
not been ſtartled at IT, but at the falſe Repreſentations 
given you of it: ſhould I farther tell you, that you re- 


As he all along builds on the Game * his Concluſions 
are always the ſame, 
ſpect 
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ſpett it in che main, even while you ſęeem to deſpiſe.; Abs, 
IL own,:an{wer'd: he, that I would not believe one Word 
of the matter, till it is proved by Experience. Here 
we parted, and I have not ſeen him ſince. 

I met a Friend to whom I communicated what had 
paſſed, . He ſeem'd ſurpriſed to hear of ſo much Ho- 
—.— in a Deiſt ; ; and we agreed that Men Wart 

termed Deiſts, who at the bottom are Pyrrhoniſts. 

The Story of our Traveller gave us an opportunity 

f obſerving the difference. between the Incredulity of 
0 1 thoſe two Characters; Iucredulity becomes 
criminal not by Want of Evidence, but by wilſully ſbuti- 
ing ibe Eyes againſt it. We look'd on the Cale laſt men. 
tioned, to be that of the Kamei, a as the firſt ho 
that of the Deiſt. 1 en 

The P yrrboniſi, in — 8 to ſupport. 1 eee is 
obliged to take ſome pains for. obſcuring the Idea of a 
60, and deafening himſelf, to the Language of Con- 
ſcience, as well as to that of all Nature. An Evidence 
of this kind is ſo inevitable, that a Man cannot be honeſt, 


W pretends to avoid it. 
The Evidence, which the Dei. Far wh is 1 a er 


ature. . He requires Inſormation concerning the 
Chriſtian Religion: the Contrariety and Oppoſition, 
found in Chriſtian, Societies, give birth to his Doubts; 
and the oppoſite Senſes, given by thoſe Societies to the 

ee are the Cauſe of his Averſion to it. 
I chink, ſa id my Friend, that the Necromancer“ Nar- 
rative* * might help us to an Explication of the Deiſt's 
Caſe. In order to read the Book of Light, he has tried 
all the ſeveral, ſorts: of Glaſſes, made in the gloomy 
Country. By the help of lome, he bas ſeen White, 
through others Black. Hence tis concluded that the 
Book itſelf is full of Contradictions, and authoriſes both 
the Pro and the Con. He never once ſuſpected that the 
Contradictions were only in the Glases. He would 
certainly change his Notions, if he endeayour'd to ſee 
things with his own Eyes. Thus ended our Diſcourſe. 
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Occa ſione ſumpta de novis quibuſdam Scriptis; quæ Infidelitati pa- 
trocinantur. Latinè reddita ab Henrico Stephens, A. B. è Col. Mert. 
Aera Epiſtola Paſtoralis; Occaũone ſumpta de novis quibuſdam 
Scriptis; ubi aſſeritur, Solam Ratlonem in Religione ducem eſſe ſa · 
tis 1doncam, . 1 | 285 2 
Ebpiſtola Paſtoralis Tertia; Occafione ſumptà de quorundam Infide- 
lium Seriptis, ubi aſſeritur, . Novi Teſtamenti Libros pro divind Fi- 
r dei Morumque Norma non habendos eſſ.e . . 
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